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CONTINUOUS ROLLING MILLS 





ECONOMY «x2 PRODUCTION 
CThe time has passed 


when demand was chiefly 
for production 

Economy now makes 
conversion cost the watchword. 

Morgan Continuous 
Rolling Mills give their 
owners command of markets 
by making lower cost. and when 
demand is greal by yielding 
higher output. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. U.S.A. 
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Boosters 


For 


Long, Severe Gas Service 


In the past 20 years we have installed 40 more Connersville 
Gas Pumps and Exhausters in stations of the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company. This fact alone proves the quality and efficiency of 
Connersville Equipment! 


Connersville Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters are correctly designed 
to stand up under severest strains. They are built for any capacity, from 
25 to 40,000 cu. ft. per minute, and for any pressure from \% to 10 pounds. 
There is no lost motion—all motion is rotary, parts being carefully balanced 
and separated by accurately gauged clearances. There are no valves or springs 
to get out of order and no internal parts requiring lubrication. 


Before buying by-products coke plant equipment 
—write for Connersville Catalog No. 17. 


The Connersville Blower Co. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
Chicago: Monadnock Block New York: 114 Liberty Street 
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rices Attracting Some Tonnage 


Miscellaneous Business of Market Makes Better Showing—Automotive Industry Releases 
Further Tonnage and Some Large Inquiries Reported in Prospect—Independent Mills 
Gain While Steel Corporation Output Declines— Japan Again Buying 


as prices for steel quoted by the independ- 
ent producers, added to the approach of open 

weather conditions, appear to be having more 
effect im stimulating the placing of new business. 
Miscellaneous tonnage, though far from being in 
satisfactory volume, is being released by buyers with 
less reluctance as compared with the stagnant con- 
dition of trade in recent weeks. How much of this 
represents a clear addition to the total tonnage of the 
market, however, cannot be said with assurance in 
view of the continued contraction of production by 
Steel corporation mills under their higher price 
policy. . The general situation remains one of ebb and 
flow, for certain lines, such as tubular tonnage which 
has been maintained on a practically normal basis, 
now are tapering off. 

The National Tube Co., which has been running 
full is being forced to make some curtailment. Other 
Steel corporation subsidiaries show a further loss in 
operations. The Carnegie Steel Co. has blown out three 
more blast furnaces, reducing its active list to 28 out 
of 59. Its ingot output is at 45 per cent this week and 
this is expected to drop to 25 per cent shortly. The 
Illinois Steel Co. has cut off one more blast furnace 
and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., two. 
The operations of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. are down to 50 per cent. 

Independent company operations are fluctuating, 
but on the whole show some gain. In exceptional 
cases, they have been pushed up above 50 per cent. 
Sheet schedules are heavier at Chicago, Middletown, 
O., Canton, O., and other points, but are not so good 
in the Mahoning valley. In the latter district, how- 
ever, 19 to 51 independent open-hearth furnaces are in 
production this week which is a better showing. 


Signs of a moderate revival of the 
automobile industry are more num- 
erous in the market. In various 
cases, material and castings on sus- 
pended order with mills and found- 
ries are being directed forward. As yet little 
new buying has originated from this source but it is 
reported the Ford, Dodge and Studebaker com- 
panies now are preparing large inquiries to be is- 


Auto Tonnage 
Growing 


sued soon. Best informed circles continue to view 
very conservatively the production outlook in the 
automobile industry as a whole and emphasize that 
a 40 per cent output for the year is as much as can 
be expected. 

Japan again is appearing as a buyer 
of American steel. It placed 1800 
tons of black sheets inthe Youngs- 
town territory. A 200@+ton sheet 
sale to the Orient also is reported 
at Chicago. A 3100-ton bank building at Yoko- 
hama has been awarded to the United States Steel 
Products Co. and 5000 tons of pipe has been closed. 


Japan Again 
in Market 


Other Japanese inquiries are more numerous, includ- 
ing 1500 tons of wire. Belgian steel bars have 
been sold on the Pacific Coast at 2.65c, or far below 
the domestic price. 

Some releases of sheets also are coming out from 
buyers apart from the automobile plants. A con- 
siderable tonnage of car steel, orders on which have 
been held off, is promised for award soon. This in- 
cludes 10,000 tons for cars for China. A 7000-ton 
building job at Chicago came up for bids this week 
and developed low plain material prices. The Lacka- 
wanna railroad has placed 1900 tons of miscellaneous 
steel work and the Norfolk & Western is inquiring 
for 2500 tons of steel. 

The composite iron and steel market average of 
Tue Iron Trape Review is little changed this week. 
It is $45.25 against $45.53 last week and $47.10 four 
weeks ago. 

With merchant pig iron production 
down to one-third of the recent high 
Watch Iron . : 
< : point, close buyers continue to follow 
Situation the situation more carefully. Pro- 
ducers however are showing resist- 
ance to hard-driven bargains, and sales are light. A 
3000 to 5000 ton basic inquiry is current at Pittsburgh. 
Improvement in melt with some increase in shipments 
is beginning to appear in several territories. 

Stocks of iron for sale in the country, according 
to latest reports, are approximately 870,600 tons, an 
increase of something like 100,000 tons the past month. 
Of this total 180,000 tons is in the South, represent- 
ing an increase of about 21,000 tons. 
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Copper Awaits Trade Change 


ILLS rolling and drawing copper and brass 
M products have been passing through a lean period 
since October and it is doubtful if any plant of 

this kind in the country is operating at a profit today. 
Base prices of products have been scaled down in ac- 
cordance with the declining market for raw copper, 
but most mills have been heavily supplied with stocks 
of high priced copper which they have been marking 
down and taking their loss. Differentials over the 
base prices also have been marked down about 25 per 
cent, so that the extras now are about 50 to 75 per 
cent above the prewar differentials. However, wages 
have been reduced little or not at all by the fabricators. 
The brass mills, however, are more fortunate than 
the steelmakers in that they can buy their principal 
raw materials at prices below the normal prewar quo- 
tations. Copper at 12 cents per pound is selling at 
less than it has since 1911, excepting during the chaotic 
markets of the fall of 1914. Zinc, at 4.80 cents per 
pound, is similarly cheap. Freight rates have advanced 
and costs of producing these metals have gone up, but 
the brass mills can buy them at the low prices just the 
same, The copper producers now operating are taking 
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losses of 3 to 5 cents on every pound of metal they sell ; 
only a very few favored producers can operate at 
anything like the current market. Copper céndition s 
are unsatisfactory and copper prospects remain ur- 
certain but the producers and sellers take some che¢sr 


in the fact that quotations have been marked dovyn 


Steel Output Follows Pig lron 
I: THE curtailment of blast furnace operations dui +- 


ing the past five months, merchant pig iron tonnag« 

by far has been the most seriously affected. The 
ratio of merchant to nonmerchant has fallen con- 
sistently from 33.6 per cent in October to 21.0 per 
cent in February. From this fact, the conclusion is 
drawn that steel ingot production has not suffered to 
the extent that pig iron output has been curtailed. This 
conclusion is not the fact. In truth, ingot output has 
declined month by month almost parallel to pig iro1 

To illustrate the similarity in production trend, the 
following table has been prepared showing the ap- 
proximate monthly ingot production of the country, the 
actual monthly pig irom production and their rates of 
increase or decrease. An index figure representing thi 
ratio of ingot production to pig iron production also 


is shown. The table is as follows: 


Steel Loss Pig Loss Ratio of 

Ingot Iron Ingots to 

Production, per Production, per Pig Iro1 

grosstons cent gross tons cent 
Sept. 1920.... 3,520,000 3,124,308 1.125 
RE as 3,540,000 0.57* 3,288,341 5.25% 1.075 
NUE, ction < has 3,095,000 12.5 2,935,081 10.7 1.05 
Dec. .....+++ 24 00,000 11.1 2,700,268 8.0 1.018 
Jan. 1921 .... 2,585,000 6.0 2,414,753 10.58 1.07 
Feb. ........ 2,050,000 20.7 1,927,088 20.2 1.065 
* Gain 


This table shows that steel ingot and pig iron pro- 
duction has moved hand in hand through the curve 
of reduced operations. During the first 10 months of 
1920, the ratio of ingots to pig iron produced was 
1.125. Thus the September figure may be taken as 
normal. From this position the ratio gradually de- 
clined until it reached a low point in December and 
then recovered slightly in January. Independent steel 
works have been operating at a low point for some 
time, but the Steel corporation through its volume of 
unfilled orders has been able to maintain a production 
schedule 6n a much higher basis. Now a steady cur- 
tailment in both the blast furnace and steel plant 
operations of the leading producer is in progress, which 
if continued will tend materially to lower the ratio 
of steel output to pig iron, provided the independent 
makers do not take up all of this slack. 


Putting the Plant in Order 


N a recent discussion before the members of the 
] Associated Manufacturers of Massachusetts, one 
speaker made the remark that by going into the 
idle plants today, he could tell which onés were 
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evoing to be successfully operating a year from now. 
He referred to the general order, good repair and 
shipshapeness of the plant in which the manage- 
ment is determined and is preparing to fight, in con- 
trast with the listless atmosphere in the plant whose 
executives have laid down under the present de 
pression, and given up, at least temporarily, their 
hope of again enjoying old time activity. 

This point is well illustrated by the case of a 
Connecticut manufacturer, whose plant has been 
closed for nearly two months, but who keeps a re 
pair gang going over the entire equipment to see 
that every minute part is in the best possible shape 
to perform its duty when the plant is again able 
to operate. \When questioned, this man stated that 
the present slump is one of the best things whic! 
could have happened to his plant. 

“It affords an opportunity,” he said, “for making 
much needed repairs. ‘There were dozens of ma 
chines in my plant which had they not been r 
paired at this time would have been a total loss in 
a few months more of active operation.” 

Do manufacturers, generally, appreciate the op 
portunity now offered for making repairs and put 
ting their plants in shape for a revival in industrial 
activity? Americans as a class are reluctant to 
make -repairs. In nine cases out of 10 where the 
Frenchman or Englishman would repair a machine, 
the American will scrap it and buy a new one 
The period of production stress, starting during the 
war and continuing with but few interruptions until 
the fall of 1920, did much to emphasize this na 
tional trait. Conditions have now changed and it ts 
probable that for many years to come the man who 
is careful about making repairs, and who gives close 
attention to up-keep of equipment, will be the one 
to succeed in the keen manufacturing competition 


which seems inevitable. 


Freight Rates Check Building 


OW that the railroads of the country are mak- 

ing a determined effort, despite the action of 

the railroad labor board, to effect a material 
and general reduction in their labor costs, the hope is 
growing that freight rates soon will be reduced from 
their present intolerably high level. No other factor 
is having a more stifling influence on business than 
present freight rates and the belief is spreading, even 
among railroad executives, that lower rates must pre- 
vail if the way is to be paved for a resumption of bust- 
ness. 

The extent to which accumulated transportation 
charges prevent consumers from enjoying the benefit 
of recent declines in prices at points of production on 
all kinds of commodities, probably is not generally 
realized. It can be illustrated effectively by a casual 
review of the extent to which freight charges affect 
the cost of building. 

Building is one line of activity in which progress 
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was dammed up for an extended period, and in which a 
revival of considerable magnitude was expected as 
soon as a return to something like normal conditions 
would permit. While there has been some revival in 
building this has not been nearly as large as might 
have been expected. And probably will not reach 
its tull proportions until freight rates have been ad- 
justed to a lower level 

lt can be stated authoritatively that the total freight 
charges on a ton of steel bars, plates or shapes at pri- 
mary points of manufacture today are about $12.50 
At New York city, with a freight rate from Pitts- 
burgh of 38 cents per 100 pounds, $7.60 would be 
added, making a total of $20.10 a ton. Plain material 
now is selling in quantities at prices equivalent to $40 
to $42 a net ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh Che total ac- 
cumulation of freight charges on this material, there- 
fore, would constitute 40 to 42 per cent of the total 
cost delivered in New York. Elsewhere percentages 
would work out as follows: Cleveland 34 to 36, Buffa- 
lo 37 to 39, Boston 41 to 43, ( hicago 40 to 42, etc 
\nd even where the steel is shipped from mills nearet 
to destination than Pittsburgh these percentage figures 


11 
1} 


would not be materially changed, due to the fact that 


the cost of assembling raw materials at such plants is 
roportionately larger 

In the price of such an important building material 
as lumber, the freight element in lumber cost at such 
points as Utica, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, easily averages 
50 per cent \t Utiea, for mstance, Southern pine 
cost carries about 80 per cent freight charges. Cement, 
brick, stone and sand, while carried shorter distances, 
show a lower proportion of freight cost but, inasmuch 


as most of these freight costs are based on local 


: ; 
charges which are much hig 


a) 


her per ton mile than longer 


hauls, the transportation charges average from 30 to 
50 per cent of the delivered prices on these commodi- 
ties at consuming centers. 

\s to the extent to which freight rates can be re 
duced as a result of the proposed wage and othe 
economies there now is considerable conjecture. Some 
railroad men are eager to have a restoration of the 
tariffs that prevailed prior to Aug. 25, 1920, on which 
date the last rate imcrease became effective They be- 


lieve that the resulting increase in the volume of freight 


would make it possible for the roads to make a sat- 
isfactory showing with these rates 

The cut to be made should be as large as the re 
quirements of the railroads will permit. But what- 


ever is to be done in the way of rate reductions 
should be done without delay. In addition to stifling 
the volume of business, present rates are having the 
effect of restricting freight movements; consumers are 
buying as far as possible at the producing points 
affording the shortest hauls and thus there is a ten- 
dency for business all over the country to be localized. 
The lowering of rates, therefore, can be expected to 
result as much to the advantage of the railroads as of 


the shippers and the general public 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


CORRECTED TO WEDNESDAY NOON—SCRAP, WAREHOUSE,*ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 796 AND 800 


Pig Iron 
Bessemer, valley .......--- $27.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh . 28.96 
Basic valley .......+.+++++++ 25.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh .........-- 26.96 
Basic, Buffalo ...........++> 27.00 to 29.00 
Basic, poner. eastern Pa.. 26.50 
Malleable, valley ........+-- 26.50 to 27.00 
Malleable, Pitts a 28.96 to 29.46 
Malleable, Chicago ......... 26.50 to 28.50 


Malleable, Buffalo furnace.... 27.50 to 29.50 
M , del., eastern Pa.... 29.90 to 31.24 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 





pg nned IRON SILICONS 
No. Northern......... ++ 1.75 to 2.25 


No. ; Southern foundry.... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eastern and Virginia Let pe 











No. 1X Eastern.........++ 2.7 4 

No. 1 Chicago...........- 2.25 to 2.7 

No. 2 bomen ~ Eastern..... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern del. Phila. .$28.34 to 30.54 
No. 1X, Buffalo...........-. 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley........ 26.00 to 27.00 
No: 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 27.96 to 29.96 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo....... 27.00 to 29.00 


No. 2 foundry Cege ‘ . 26.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace 28.00 to 29.00 


No. 2 foundry, Cleveland..... 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2X, ern de. hila.. 26.34 to 29.54 
No. 2X, eas N.J.,tidewater 27.32 to 29.54 


31.06 to 34.06 
28.25 to 30.25 
33.71 to 34.71 


No. 2X, eastérn del. Boston. . 
No. 2X fouridry, Buffalo fur.. 

No. 2X, Buffalo del. Boston. . 

No. 2 foundry del. Phila.. s 
No. 2 foundry, N.J., tidewater 26.32 to 28.54 
No. 2 southern, Birming 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati... 29.50 to 31.00 


No. 2 southern, Chi 31.60 to 33.16 
No. 2 southern, Philad 33.66 to 35.16 
No. 2 southern, Cle 31.50 to 32.00 
No. 2 southern, Boston.... | 32.65 to 34.15 


No. J gooere, St. aa. coe One »= 72 


No. Virginia 
No. FN Virginia Philadel hia 34.99 
on 2x. Virginia Jersey City 35.54 
2X, Virginia, Boston.... 35.83 
= forge, eastern Pa...... 27.00 to 28.75 
Gray forge, valley, Pitts..... eae 
to 44. 


43. 
Low phos., standard, Phila... 46.32 to 46 
Low phos., Lebanon furnace. 40. 
Charcoal, Superior, base, Chi. 38. 


Jackson County, Ohio........ $43.50 
T » cago very.. 43.03 
Ohio brands, Chicago........ 48.82 
B Ferrosilic 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
10 per Comt...cccccccccccccccsccveces $53.00 
V1 per COMmt....cccccccccccccccccccece $6.30 
BB BOF CURB c ccc cdcececsteccccccces $9.60 
Coke 
Connellsville furmace ........ $4.00 to 5.00 
ville foundry ........ 5.00 to 6.00 
Pocahontas furmace .......... 8.50 
Pocahontas foundry ......... 9.00 to 10.00 
New River furmace........... 7.00 to 8.00 
New River foundry.......... 9.00 to 11.00 
Wise county furnace......... 6.50to 8.00 
Wise county foundry......... 6.50 to 8.50 
Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, 
delivered, domestic ghee $89.00 to 90.00 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, 


English, c.i.f. Atlantic port $100 nominal 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent 
pebpevonse 33.00 to 37.00 


furnace spot 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per 
contract delivered 
standard, per 
mH A... Soetatnes epee eng. $0.00c to $5.00c 
sromium 6 to,4 thon 
per 
er’s plant ...........++. 16.006 to 16.506 
I ferrochrome, 6 to 
nominal 
$.00c to 7.00c 


Per met tom .....eeeeeess $200.08 


(4 x 4-inch) 
Opon-hearth, Pittsburgh ..... $38.00 to 42.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown..... 38.00 to 42.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia... .. 44.24 to 45.74 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 38.00 to 42.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ....... 38.00 to 42.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ......... 45.00 to 51.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........ 48.24 to 50.74 
SHEET BARS 

Open-hearth, Pittsburgh .$38.00 to 42.00 
Open- hearth, Youngstown..... 38.00 to 42.00 

r, Pittsburgh ....... 38.00 to 42.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 38.00 to 42.00 

SLABS 
eee and Youngstown. .$38.00 to 42.00 
WIRE soos AND SKELP 

Wire rods, Pittsburgh........ $52.00 to 57.00 
Grooved skelp, Pinabe . 2.35$¢ to 2.45¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittebergk . 2.45¢ to 2.50c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.55c¢ to 2.65¢ 


hapes, Plates and Bars 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 2.00c to 2.45c¢ 
Structural shapes, Phila...... 2.35¢ to2.80c 
Structural shapes, New York 2.38c to 2.83c 
Structural shapes, Chicago... 2.48c to 2.83c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh...... 1.95¢ to 2.65¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago. ... 2.38 to 3.03%c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia. . . 2.35¢ to 3.00c 
Tank plates, New York...... 2.38c to 3.03c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh. . 1.95c to 2.65c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago..... 2.38c to 2.73c 
Bars, soft steel, New York... 2.38¢ to 2.73c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia.. 2.35c to 2.70¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila...... 2.45c to 2.70c 
Bar iron, common, Chicago. . 2.65c to 2.68c 
Rar iron, common, Cleveland.. 3.75c to 4.00¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York. 2.48c to 2.73c 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 2.70c to 3.06c 
Hard steel bars, Chicago. . 2.50¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill. . $45.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 47.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis 30.00 to 35.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh... 40.00 to 43.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh * base. 2.45¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base. 2.75¢€ 


- 2.15S¢ to 2.50 


Light rails, 25 to 45, mills. . 
3.30c to 3.65c 


Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. . 





Spikes, railroad, Chicago... .. 4.03¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh Jennaen 4.60c to 5.50c 
Track bolts, Chicago......... 4.98¢ to 6.38¢ 
Tie plates, Wire gacaceaded 3.00¢ to 3.50c 
Wire Products 
(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 10c 
more) ~ 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh........ $3.00 to 3.25 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh haaeweee 3.00 to 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh. . 3.70 to 3.95 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts... 3.15 to 3.40 
Barbed wire, galv., Pitts.. 3.85 to 4.10 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh... 3.15 te 3.40 
Galvanized staples, Pitts..... 3.85 to 4.10 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 2.60 to 2.85 
Market Report Index 
Weekly Market Review..........-- 735 
Pig BOR oc cccccocce cecvscccvvess 739 
GES cetececccsasocescvdccsicvce 741 
Ore . 741 
BPO. ccc ve ccccececs cc eesccccvece 742 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets........... 742 
Ferroalloys .. 742 
PUD wevvdevorccccesescess cecce 743 
DED FEBS cc ccdccecivcionedcs coves 743 
BOVE coccccccccccoccccccccsccece 744 
Merchant and Cast Pipe.. oon Eee 
_. Sovebaeete db be de eee sséeeses 745 
Ceecers coscce cocccsseseoed 745 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel..........++ 745 
Concrete Reinforcing Bare.......... 746 
Structural Shapes ........-.++00+5 746 
Cars, and Track Materials.......... 746 
Semifinished Steel .........0eee nee 747 
WO casdecescoceccsss cocccccecs 747 
Bapert Market ...ccccceccccscece 748 
Nonferrous Markets .........6+4> 750 
BD GD eine cc ccceccccceses 751 
Premch Market ......ceccescecces 752 
German Market .... 6. cccccceceees 758 
Belgian Market ..... 06600 cccceuee 758 
Coke By-Products . .......600e000+ 787 
TREO TOG sacccccccesccccseces 788 











Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts. . 6.75¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pitts....... 2.00c to 2.55¢ 

Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 
inches and wider by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base per 100 pounds.......... 5.65c to 6.25¢ 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.85c to 4.35¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 3.85c to 4.35c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago 4.38c to 4.73c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila... 4.20c to 4.70c 
TIN MILL BLACK 
3.85c to 4.35¢ 


No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. . 
3.85c¢ to 4.35¢ 


No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 

GALVANIZ - 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 5.00c to 5.70c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 5.00c to 5.70c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago 5.38c to 6.08c¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila  5.35c to 6.05¢ 

BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.00c to 3.55c 
No. rng bessemer, Pittsburgh. 3.00c to 3.55c 


No. ), open-hearth, Chicago 3.38c to 3.93« 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.... 3.35c to 3.65c 
Tin Plate 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 

Tin plate, coke base, Pittsburgh...... $7.00 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 


Black Galv. 

% to 3 in., butt steel 57% 44 
% to 1% in., butt 

i. ole benne meee 29% 13% 

Full pipe schedule page 800. 

Boiler Tubes 

Steel, 3% to 4% inches, c. l........ 40% off 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1......... 12 0€ 


Full boiler tube schedule page 800. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago .......... 69.10 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.... 64.10 
Four-inch, New York........ 73.30 
Six-inch and over, New York. 63.30 
Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 60.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 55.00 
Three-inch, Birmingham...... 70.00 


Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Hoops, Pittsburgh .......... 2.70c to 3.05¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh ........... 2.70c to 3.05¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel. Pitts 

burgh stamping quality..... 2.85c te 3.30c 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- 
BU EE no vesetbcorcee 8 3.15¢ to 3.60c 


Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh. . 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh.... 
Rivets. % in. and smaller 


Pittsburgh .......... 60-10-5 to 62-10 off 


Nuts and Bolts 
Prices f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Packages of 50 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 


3.70¢ to 3.75¢ 
3.80c to 3.85¢ 


(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
PE GEE -cdiddccccedecaceeiocdecs 60 off 
Get GROEN ce cndcccacccocdedoeccsee 50-10 off 
Lewmar amd BOGE .cccccccccccccces 50-10 off 

MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread buobes Goavoeonaesnd 60-10-10 off 
Si. Cn -wecedccesecnedsns acocebe 60-10 off 
ROE GE TEE 6cccs cicé cvcpvccsces 60 off 
Plow bolts Noe i 1, 2 and 3 heads. .50-10-5 of 
Other style heads. dpe bbe deeeses 50-10-5+-20% 
Stove bolts in packages.......... 75-10-10 of 
Stove bolts in bulk.......... 75-10-10-2% off 
Cold pressed semifinished 
nuts $ in. and larger............ 76-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
nuts % in. and smaller.............- 
Gimlet and cone on screws...... 65 of 
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Prices Present and Past 
Representative market figures yesterday. one month ago, three months ago and one year ago 
Prices given in this table are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 
Prices Average prices Prices Average prices 
Mar. 16, Feb., Dec., ar., Mar. 16, Feb., , Mar., 
1921 1921 1920 1920 1921 1921 1920 1920 
PIG IRON— FINISHED MATERIAL—Continued 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh $28.96 $30.96 $36.96 $43.40 Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ $2.45 $2.70 $4.05 $4.20 
Basic, valley, del., Pittsburgh... 26.96 28.71 34.96 44.40 lron bars, Chicago mill.......... 2.63 2.65 3.45 3.50 
*Ne. 2 Foundry, val. del. Pitts. 27.96 29.96 37.56 43.40 Beams, Pittsburgh ......... 2.10 2.30 2.45 3.25 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago....... 26.00 28.65 37.00 43.00 Beams, Philadelphia ....... 2.45 2.65 2.80 4.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. 38.50 38.50 51.50 57.50 — SO errr 2.48 2.72 2.85 3.63 
Malleable, valley .......cesee0% 26.50 28.75 36.00 43.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.35 2.65 3.75 
Malleable, Chicawo ............ 26.50 29.15 37.50 43.50 Tank plates, Chicago......... 2.38 2.76 3.03 3.38 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham.. 25.00 27.90 38.00 40.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia. ....... 2.45 2.70 3.00 4.25 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. 28.00 30.00 37.25 43.25 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh. . 3.85 4.20 4.45 6.00 
Basic eastern del. eastern Pa.... 26.50 29.95 35.60 43.00 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 3.00 3.35 3.65 5.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 29.25 31.25 40.05 43.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitts.... 5.00 5.50 5.80 7.25 
**No. 2 X, eastern del., Phila.. 27.00 31.05 38.75 45.68 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 3.00 3.25 3.25 4.00 
Gray forge val., del. Pittsburgh. 26.96 29.21 36.56 42.40 COKE— 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, del... 90.00 96.85 120.00 172.00 
Connellsville furnace, ovens... ... 4.50 4.85 6.29 6.00 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL— Connellsville foundry, ovens..... 6.00 6.30 .20 7.00 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pitts..... 40.00 43.00 47.60 70.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 40.00 43.00 47.60 72.50 OLD MATERIAL— 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh. ... 38.50 41.00 45.10 65.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh... 15.00 15.00 17.20 28.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 38.50 41.00 45.10 66.25 fleovy mohing ree eastern Pa. 13.50 oes Lat so 
eavy melting steel, Chicago... 13.00 15. . 
FINISHED MATERIAL— No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 18.50 20.50 20.90 36.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 2.00 2.15 2.35 3.85 No. 1 wrought, Chicago....... 14.00 15.90 16.60 30.00 
Beet Bare, CRIOGID. «<tc cc seers 2.38 2.52 2.73 3.03 Rerolling rails, Chicago. . 13.50 15.90 16.70 32.62 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
el! 








ron Melt Shows Slight Gain 


Furnaces Called Upon To Increase Shipments in Several Districts Some Basic 
Inquiry at Pittsburgh but General Sales Are Lacking—Price Changes 
Are Fewer—More Furnaces Out of Blast as Shipping Price Falls 


Philadelphia, March 15.—Although 
business in foundry iron the past week in 
this district included one lot of more 
than 500 tons and two others of a 
couple of hundred tons each, the low 
price of the preceding week, namely $24.50 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace for No. 
2 plain (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) has not 
been duplicated. The market has not 
been tested so severely as in the preceding 


week. An inquiry from a pipe interest 
for 500 tons which is current is ex- 
pected to provide another real test. 


Makers, however, do not believe the $24.50 
price wil] be duplicated on this lot 
as they say the circumstances that 
brought out this figure now do not pre- 
vail. It is estimated total bookings 
by eastern Pennsylvania furnaces which 
active did not exceed 4500 


now are 
tons the past week and this includes 
business from the New York, New 


England and eastern Pennsylvania dis- 


tricts. The furnaces say present prices 
are below cost and they only are 
able to ship at a profit by reason 


of the fact that they stil] have some 
unfilled orders at higher prices. As 
soon as the latter are shipped to an 
extent which reduces the average ship- 


March 9, 1921 
$45.53 


March 16, 1921 
$45.25 





ping price below cost, they probably 
wil] withdraw from the market and 
blow out. An eastern consumer in- 
quiring for 1000 to 5000 tons of basic 
has not yet closed. Gray forge has 
been sold at $27.50 eastern Pennsyl- 


vania furnace. Malleable and low 
phosphorus are featureless. 
Melters Take More Iron 
Chicago, March 15.—Although in- 


quiry for pig iron has not changed to 
an appreciable degree and is still 
scarce, another movement which indi- 
cates a better market is noted by all 
producers. This is a freer movement 
in shipping orders and in releases by 
buyers of tonnage previously held 
back. It is known that in a number 
of instances, melters have been using 
their supplies down as closely as pos- 
sible before buying further and that 
they will be forced into the market 
shortly for more iron, Quotations on 
northern No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon) remain steady at $26 to $27, 
Chicago furnace. Sellers are free to 
admit that a large tonnage probably 
would obtain a lower figure. An in- 
quiry for 500 to 1000 tons of basic by 


a St. Louis user is understood to 
have resulted in the sale of 500 tons 
at close to the prevailing market. One 


lot of 200 tons was sold recently at 
about $24, Birmingham, base, the 
metal involved being higher silicon. 
Low phosphorus iron is quoted at 


about $38, eastern furnace, or $45, de- 
livered Chicago. This grade is imac- 
tive and a resale lot of 600 tons was 
recently placed between $35 and $37, 
Chicago. An inquiry for 5000 tons of 
basic originating in the Cincinnati 
territory has been referred here. 


Shipments Are Better 


Cleveland, March 15.—Some increase 
in a slight way in the tonnage of pig 
iron moving from the furnaces to con- 
sumers principally on old orders is re- 
ported by practically all makers in this 
district. Most of this demand is oc- 
casioned by a rise in the melting rate 
of miscellaneous foundries, since the 
tonnage moving to steel plant opera- 


tions is not affected. Some of the 
foundries in this territory are reflect- 
ing in their operations releases for 
castings received from automobile 
builders. This betterment of ship- 
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February, 1921 


$48.81 $53.45 


te Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products, 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Seven Years Ago 


December, 1920 








March, 1914 
$23.60 


March, 1920 
$65.47 
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ments is not regarded by producers as 
indicating any appreciable trade revival, 
although it is felt that owing to the 
extreme curtailment of production, the 
market is approaching a _ stabilized 
point. New buying remains extremely 
small and consists usually of carloads. 
One sale of 500 tons which went at 
$26 base western Pennsylvania furnace, 
is the largest reported. Various smaller 
sales have been made at this price at 
valley and Cleveland furnace, the latter 
for shipment outside local territory. 
For Cleveland delivery producers con- 
tinue to ask $27 and $28 base. One 
lake seller booked 400 tons in the week 
in Miscellaneous lots at a range of 
$26.50 to $27 base. Steelmaking iron is 
not active but an inquiry for 8000 tons 
of basic, reported to be for delivery in 
the Pittsburgh district, has been put 
before the furnaces in this territory by 
middlemen, The Ford Motor Co. has 
been offering pig iron from its Detroit 
furnaces to foundries in this territory 
who are bidding for or are doing cast- 
ing work for this builder. This inter- 
est is making an apparent effort to tie 
up pig iron sales with its casting pur- 
chases. 


Demand Still Sluggish 


Boston, March 14.—While pig iron 
sales during the past week show some 
increase over the previous week when 
but two cars were placed in this ter- 
ritory, the demand still is sluggish. 
The principal activity on .the part of 
sellers, at present, is attempting to se 
cure permission for delivery on old 
contracts. Some furnaces are making 
concessions to move tonnage and oth 


ers are Offering to match high price 


iron against tonnage carrying the 
current prices. Conditions at found 
ries apparently have not improved 


when taken in the aggregate. Several 
large melters are this week operating 
at the lowest stage of the present yar 
Some foundries making parts for trac 
tors and farm implements report in 
creased orders. Prices have further 
softened, particularly in the eastern 
Pennsylvania district. A Massachu 
setts consumer bought 50 tons of south- 
ern iron at a $27.00 furnace. base or 
$37.66 delivered. Another Massachusetts 
consumer bought a car of eastern 
Pennsylvania iron at a $25 base price 
or $29.06 delivered. A base of $27 
furmace now practically represents the 
top of the eastern Pennsylvania mar- 
ket. ‘Inquiry which has seemed ac- 
tive is now nearly all withdrawn, and 
the situation is as dull as at any prev- 
ious time since the first of February 


In Connecticut, the trading has been 
a little more active and while sales 
have been small the aggregate prob 


ably reached several hundred tons. One 
central Connecticut consumer bought 
two cars of special analysis iron at a 
price figuring approximately $28 fur 
nace or $34.58 delivered. 


5000-Ton Inquiry Out 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—With the ex- 
ception of one sale of 500 tons of stand- 
ard basic and one inquiry for 3000 to 
5000 tons of the same grade, nothing 
sizable has appeared in the pig iron 
market, since the Standard Sanitary 
Mig. Co.’s recent purchases aggregat- 
ing 2000 tons. This 500-ton sale to a 
steel company in the Allegheny val'ey 

consummated through a broker at 
$22.75 valley, Mat_the basic market con- 
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tinues quotable at $25 valley, that being 


a general price of producers. This 
price has been quoted on the larger 
inquiry which originates with a con- 
sumer located further west. A Phila- 


delphia broker has been visiting Pitts 
burgh sellers to obtain quotations on 
500 tons of basic, and claim's to have 
a bona fide inquiry. Other sales and 
inquiries involve lots of 50 to 200 tons, 
one of the latter size coming from a 
Canadian user whose idea of the mar- 
ket is around $24 valley. This same 
character of carload demand applies to 


bessemer where only spot needs are 
being filled. At times some little busi- 
ness is closed by a broker who 


through a matching-up process brings 
consumer and seller together at a low 
price. None of these transactions is 
considered representative of the market 
They usually have some special char 


‘acteristics which create the low prices 


Some steel companies still are willing 
to accept basic orders below the $25 
leve] although several have withdrawn 
from the market and are retaining th« 
iron in stock for their own needs. 
Foundry iron activity is on the down 
grade. \ few smal] lots have been 
reported, one interest selling approxi- 


mately 300 tons in four lots at $26 
valley for No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon) and some little No. 2X (2.25 


to 2.75 silicon) is moving at $27.25 val- 
ley. One inquirer for 200 tons of No. 
2 claims to have had two quotations 
of $25 but these are not traceable and 


per 


this statement is questioned. The Un 
ion Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa., is 
about to close on 250 tons of foundry. 


Its idea of price hitherto has _ been 
$26.50 delivered Johnstown. Low phos 
phorus demand remains light. Carload 


lots recently have gone around $43 
furnace. 
Prices Vary at Buffalo 
Buffalo, March 15.—Pig iron at $30 


base is very difficult to sell in this dis- 
trict in view of the lower quotations that 
have been made, but some producers 
who have been booking considerable 
tonnage previously at $28 to $30 are 
inclined to hold out for this figure 
where possible. So far as can be 
learned there has been no further fur- 
nace selling at $25 base, the price 
made on a sale of 3000 tons to the 
Amerjcan Radiator Co. Some iron, it 
is understood, has been sold from a 
nearby furnace in this district at $26 
base. 


Some 


iron is being offered 
$27 base and there has been some 
selling at $29-$29.75 base. One pro- 
ducer reports selling an aggregate of 
2000 tons constituting about six sales. 


here at 


This interest reports obtaining $28 
base for most of this iron. One car- 
load was sold at $29 base. The com- 


bined tonnage reported sold by other 
producers is not more than a few car- 
loads. Resale offerings seem to have 
been cleaned up pretty well with fur- 
naces resuming control of sales. One 
inquiry for 1000 tons of foundry is re- 
ported and two or three more for lots 
ranging around 300 to 500 tons. 


Metropolitan Market Untested 


New York, March 14—Sales_ of 
foundry iron in this district during the 
past week have brought, as a ‘rule, $26 
to $27, eastern Pennsylvania furnace, 
These 
tonnages for 


for the 1.75 to 2.25 silicon grade. 
were of 


sales all small 
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shipment and they did not afford a 
real test of the market. No new im 
quiries Nave appeared ol late sulliciently 
attractive to bring out a duplication ol 


spot 


the $24.50, eastern Pennsylvania  fur- 
nace, price which recently was done on 
500 tons of 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. New 
inquiries aggregate 1500 to 2000 tons 
and include single lots of 400, 200 and 
100 tons, respectively, but there is no 


indication as to when this business wit 


[In most cases inquiries seem 
to be intended merely to give consumers 
an idea of the market. One machinery 
manutacturer who inquired for 500 tons 
ot toundry merely wanted information 
for inventory purposes. Chere is 

growing teeling that the market i 
scraping bottom Consumers, however, 
show no disposition to come in on a 


be closed. 


larger scale Feeling all around is 
more cheerful, however. Numerous 
foundries have informed pig iron sales 
men that orders for castings are in 
creasing appreciably. Foundries in the 
metropolitan district generally are not 
yet operating much in excess o/ thre 
to four days a week and all of them 
have reduced forces on their pay-rolls 
In some cases foundries are operating 
five and some even six days a week 
The lowest price that has been quoted 
in this district on Buffalo foundry is 
$28, base. The lowest price named on 
Virginia foundry is $28, base, furnace 


These producers are not much of a 
lattor in this district at present, as 
most of the sales are from 
Pennsylvania. An unusual development 
during the past week was the blowing in 
of a merchant furnace, the Oxford, N 
1. stock of the Empire Steel & Iron 


Co. 


eastern 


Melt Slightly Improved 


Cincinnati, March 14.—A slightly im- 
proved melt is reported throughout this 
district and this is reflected in an in 
crease in small tonnage buying of pig 
This is far from real activity and 


Iron. 

the real status of the market appears 
unchanged with prices ruling barely 
firm. Southern Ohio producers of 


foundry iron, all of whom are out of 
production, are holding steady at $28 
base, which is generally regarded as the 
bottom. While some little iron may be 
moving at shaded prices a majority of 


the makers refuse to put the _ small 
amount they have stocked in competi 
tion with the cheaper product. Th 


little southern iron that is moving is re- 
ported at $26.50, Birmingham. Though 
$25 has been done recently on attractive 


orders. 
Consumers Plants Idle 
St. Louis, March 14.—Except for the 
sale of a few scattered lots, so small 
as to come almost within the retail 


classification, nothing was done in the 
pig iron market in the past week 
Foundry operations in this district are 
at about 20 per cent of capacity. All 
stove plants are down, and several of 
them will not resume until April 1, while 
others will not start up then unless 
there is a decided improvement in de- 
mand. Many jobbing foundries are en- 
tirely idle, while others are working but 
four days a week. All report they have 
about exhausted their booked orders, and 
new ‘business is coming in slowly. Plants 
in the Belleville district are closed, and 
report they have iron on hand or under 
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March 


should they decide to 
Machine shops are in 
position as foundries. 
continue the dullest 
feature of the entire situation, nothing 
having changed hands for weeks. The 
price asked for basic is from $26 to $28, 


contract even 

light their fires. 
much the same 
Steelmaking irons 


but there is little doubt that a lower 
price could be done. One small lot of 
No. 2 southern, (1.75 to 2.25) silicon, 


was taken by an east-side melter at $25, 


but this was resale material. Quotations 
by the furnaces range from $26 to 
$28.50, though one southern maker still 


auotes above $30. 


Market In South Stil] Weak 


sirmingham, Ala., March 15.—The 
agregate business in pig iron in the 
Birmingham district still is far from 
satisfactory, and conditions do not 
warrant increasing output. Only two 


independent blast furnaces are produc- 
ing foundry iron, one of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., and the 
other of the Alabama Co. A little iron 
is being taken from the surplus stocks 
on furnace yards in this district at the 


present rate, it will take some time, 
however, to make an appreciable re- 
duction of stocks on hand. Sales are 


mainly in carlots, though occasionally 
500 tons or 1000 toris are sold, Quota- 


tions still are around $26.50 to $27.50 
for No. 2 foundry though down to $25 
has been done in cases Melters now 


seem to be holding off not so much in 
expectation oi getting a lower price, 


but because they have no business. 
The production of iron in Alabama is 
on a lower basis than ever before. 
Tennesset has no blast furnace in op- 
eration. 


Ore Market 


Is Slow In Opening—Prices for Season 
Not Yet Quoted 


March 15.—The leading 
iron mine operators are not ready as 
yet to quote prices on iron ore for 1921, 
although it is understood that smaller 
interests have been canvassing the blast 
furnaces and intimating their willingness 
to make substantial reductions. 

Some of the furnace companies are 
interested in the market, but their views 
as to prices do not coincide with those 
of the operators, In view of the heavy 
reductions made in pig iron, the furnaces 


Cleveland, 


are asking for corresponding or even 
greater cuts in the price of ore. The 
largest operators do not believe that 
quotations at this time would bring 


forth much demand and are disposed to 


wait until vessel rates have been named. 
These are being discussed informally. 
Ore contracts this year will carry 


riders giving purchasers the benefit of 


any reduction which may be made in 
the upper lake railroad freight rates, 
though it is not likely that the rates 


will be changed this year. No date has 
been set by the interstate commerce 
commission for a hearing on the operat- 
ors’ petition for a reduction. 

It is said that wage reductions made 
thus far on the ranges have not resulted 
in much saving in the production of ore. 
Some of the leading interests plan to 
operate at but 50 to 60 per cent of capa- 
city this year, and at this low rate, they 
claim, the saving due to the wage cuts 
would be still further minimized. 
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Foundry Coke Now Quiet 


Demand Falls Off. Increasing Stagnation of Market—Tonnage of Furnace 
Coke for March Sold at $4.40—25,000 Ton Export Inquiry 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—With con- 
sumption of beehive coke at a mini- 
mum, sales are few and far between. 
Blast furnace operations continue to 
decline, and.with them the demand 
for furnace coke, Even the foundry 


coke orders which were a stimulant to 
the market for several weeks past are 
becoming fewer. Good blast furnace 
coke is obtainable at $4.50, ovens, al- 


though coke has not entirely disap- 
peared. One lot of 5000 tons recently 
was booked for March delivery at 


$4.40, and sales of small lots at $4.25 
to $5 are frequent. A few small sales 
of foundry coke are made from time 
to time, all the way from $5 to $6 
ovens. Some recently were booked at 
$5.25, and sales of from 100 to 200 


tons are reported at $5.50. So far as 


reported the recent action of W. J] 
Rainey, Inc., in reducing wages 18 per 
cent has not been followed by other 


companies. It is understood that the 
larger operators prefer to await action 
by the H. C. Frick Coke Co., although 
some of the smaller interests may cut 


wages when they resume. It is un- 
derstood that the Rainey company’s 
output from hand-drawn ovens is un 
der contract. for two months in ad- 
vance and it is accepting only spot 
orders for machine-drawn coke. Peri 


odic blowing out of blast furnaces by 
the Carnegie Steel Co. is accompanied 


by a comparable reduced operating 
rate among the ovens of the Frick 
company. The usual factor prevailing 


at the present time among the larger 
independents is to operate some o! 
their ovens four days per week, elim 
inating Wednesday and Saturday, as 
wel] as Sunday. Production of coke 
according to the Connellsville Courier 
for the week ended March 5 was 116, 
330 tons as compared with 120,820 tons 
the preceding week, or approximately 
50 per cent less than during the same 
period one year ago. 


Boston Market Weak 


Boston, Mirch 15.—Foundry activity 
is still low, and the aggregate of coke 


sales during the past week shows a 
decline as compared with the week 
previous. Prices are soft. The New 


England Coal & Coke Co. has a range 
of from $6 to $6.50 for foundry coke, 
Connellsville base, depending upon lo- 
cation of consumer. Sales considerably 
below these prices have been made for 
beehive coke. The demand is light and 
producers appear anxious for business 


Seek 25,000 Tons for Export 


New York, March 15.—The largest 
export inquiry for coke before the 
trade in some time involves 20,000 tons 
of foundry coke and 5000 tons of fur- 
nace coke. The trade generally, how- 
ever, does not believe this is ltkely to 
be converted into business. Domestic 
buying of the past week has been 
smaller than in preceding weeks. 
Prices are a little easier. Where the 
brand is named the minimum price 
on beehive foundry coke for spot ship- 
ment is $5.75. Connellsville, while one 
maker has sold at $7.50. In one case 


of a forced sale, $5.50 was done. 
Where no brand is specified it is pos- 
sible to do $5.50 and lower. The 


northern New Jersey by-product pro- 
ducer continues to ask $6.50, Connells- 
ville, for by-product foundry coke. 


Michigan Interest Takes Tonnage 


Cincinnati, March 15.—Coke prices 
show no change, although the market 


is weak, and the volume of business 
continues extremely light. Small ton- 
nages continue to move. The few in- 


quinies that have come in are for lim- 
ited tonnage and nearby delivery. An 
order has been placed by a Michigan 
consumer for weekly deliveries of 300 
tons for a period of several weeks. 


Few Carloads Sold 


St. Louis, March 15.—Duliness and 
a pronounced downward tendency con- 


tinue to feature the coke market. The 
only business reportedinvolves a few 
carloads for immediate delivery. No 


one is contracting. Melters in this dis- 
trict, and to the Southwest apparently 
are well stocked, as indicated by the 
number of requests to slow down de- 
liveries. By-product manufacturers are 
meeting the prices quoted in the Con- 
nellsville and other eastern districts. 
For the past few weeks they have ex- 
perienced difficulty in placing their 
domestic coke, due to unusually mild 
weather. Quotations on 72-hour Con- 
nellsville foundry coke range from $6.25 
to $6.75, though small quantities are 
understood to have been sold at over 
$7 to supply immediate wants. Fur- 


nace coke ranges from $4.50 to $5 


Production Being Reduced 


Birmingham, Ala., March 15.—Where 
possible, coke production in the Bir- 
mingham district is being lowered be- 
cause of the lagging market. No men- 
tion is made of quotations, for it ap- 
pears that no matter what price may 
be made there will be no demand. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
and the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., will operate their by-product coke 
oven plants, the former needing all the 
coke it can make for its own use while 


the latter supplies gas to Birming- 
ham. The Yolande Coal & Coke Co., 
has provided imcreased capacity to 
make 72-hour foundry coke. 





Will Fabricate Steel 


Organization of the Community Stee! 
Corp., Buffalo, has been effected, and 
it will engage in the designing and 
fabrication of commodities from rolled 
materials. These will include light 
structural iron and steel shapes, safety 
devices and guards, racks and yn 
ant 


tanks, etc. General offices and 

of the company is located at 188-192 
Myrtle avenue, Buffalo. Offteers are: 
President, Frank Herzog; vice presi- 
dent, Oharles A. Faessler and secre- 
tary and treasurer, Milford R. Burg- 


wardt. 
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Bar Inquiry 
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Is Lacking 


Market Continues Untested. with Users Showing Little Interest 
Despite Tempting Offers—More Releases Received 


Chicago, March 15.—Conditions in the 
market for soft steel bars essentially are 
unchanged, with most consumers betray- 
ing little interest and inquiry at a low 
mark. Practically no interesting in- 
quiries are before sellers, and as a result, 
while prices seem steadier than a short 
time ago, no test has been applied to de- 
termine what figures might be named to 
obtain business. Manufacturers appar- 
ently have sufficient material in stock 
to last them well toward the middle of 
the year at present rate of consumption, 
and buy only when absolutely necessary. 
While the Illinois Steel Co., maintains 
its quotation of 2.73c, Chicago, on soft 
steel bars, the material may be obtained 
from independent sources much lower. 
Bar iron mills continue to operate at a 
low rate, some being entirely idle. With 
a quotation held steadily at 2.68c, Chi- 
cago mill, on the part of some, others 
are willing to quote down several dollars 
a ton. Inquiry appears to be slightly 
more active at present, but it is not re- 
sulting in btrying. 

Hard steel bars are entirely out of 
the market and while a nominal quota- 
tion of 2.25¢c to 2.50c might be obtained, 
it really means little. No mill producing 
this material is operating in this dis- 
trict. 

Bars Sell at 2.00c 


Boston, March 15.—Steel bars in this 
market continue soft. Rumored sales 
at 2.00c, Pitsburgh, in the past have 
been confirmed by two actual sales 
made during the week at that figure. 
One was for 50 tons and the other 
for a carload or approximately 30 
tons. Sales show a slight improvement 
over a week ago. 


Sales Go at 2.00c 


Philadelphia, March 15.—Steel bar 
tonnage in this district continues smaller 
than in some other territories. Neverthe- 
less some tonnage has been placed at 
2.00c Pittsburgh which is recognized as 
the minimum figure. Some rivet rod ton- 
nage has been sold at 2.00c Pittsburgh. 
Reinforcing bars are being sold by some 
mills at 2.00c, base, Pittsburgh. Iron bars 
are bringing 2.10c Pittsburgh although 
some business is going at higher figures. 


Buying at Pittsburgh Is Light 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Small sales of 
merchant steel bars are reported even 
at the low prices available. Tonnage 
business could be placed at 3.00c and 
some companies have indicated a willing- 
ness to go lower, but some recent orders 
for single carloads have brought 2.10c 
and 2.15c, base Pittsburgh. Inquiries are 
at a low ebb, and the consumptive rate 
has not been so low in a long period. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., reports a dearth 
of new business although a few small 
lots are ordered from time to time by 


regular customers and small releases are 


secured on suspended tonnage. Its price 
remains at 2.35c, base Pittsburgh. 
Activities among the makers of re- 
fined iron bars are extremely limited, 
most plants being shut down. Concessions 
are available but this fact has ‘not 


aroused interest. Several companies re- 
port no orders and no inquiries. Var- 
ious prices are available, one company 
quoting 3.00c to 3.25c. Brown & Co., 
Inc., is quoting 6.00c instead of 6.50c. 
While the Monongahela Iron & Steel 
Co., has a nominal price of $105 per ton 
on low phosphorus melting bars, that 
could be shaded by $5 per ton. 


Book Iron Bars at 2.10c 


New York, March 15.—Although some 
eastern makers of iron bars still are 
quoting 2.35c, Pittsburgh, on all speci- 
fications, several within the past weck 
have booked business at 2.10c. With bars 
easily obtainable at this figure, especial- 
ly on larger tonnage, the market ma: 
be quoted at around this level. Recent 
reductions, however, have not stimulated 
business to any extent. 


Small Releases Continue 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Releases on 
cold-finished steel bars still are being 
received, showing a continued trend 
toward improvement. While most of the 
releases are for single carloads from 
some of the Michigan automobile com- 
panies, the aggregate is sizable. New 
business, however, is on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis, and new inquiries are few 
and of relatively small size. Some rep- 
resentatives of the automobile industry 
are ordering specialties and a few small 
orders for shafting are coming in. While 
concessions are available, producers are 
inclined to believe that price is not an 
incentive at this time. The usual differ- 
ential over merchant steel bars is 1.25c 
for conversion, although 1.00c and 1.10c 
applied several years ago. Cold-finished 
bars are quotable at 3.15c to 3.60c, al- 
though 3.00c has been repeated, the low 
levels being quoted to protect customers 
who are able to substantiate their claims 
that concessions have been offered to 
them. Operations are at a low rate. 





Bolts, Rivets Weak 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Orders for 
nuts, bolts and rivets comprise single 
carloads and some of these are mixed 
carloads. Smaller orders are booked 
from time to time, one order taken 
late last week calling for 50 kegs of 
nuts and bolts. Operations are gradu- 
ally being reduced, and with some plants 
shut down entirely, the average is be- 
tween 30 and per cent. Further 
shutdowns are contemplated. At pres- 
ent a large amount of material is be- 
ing stocked. Concessions are being of- 
fered to obtain business, the largest 
amounting to approximately 10 per cent. 
Low prices now available on bars were 
discounted by the drop in prices made 
earlier in the year. Jobbers are taking 
small lots of these products to average 
their stocks, and this pertains particu- 
larly to rivets, on which makers are 
quoting the prices named in another 
district last week, namely 3.75¢ and 
3.85c on structural and boiler rivets, 
respectively, and 60, 10 and 5 per cent 
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off on the smaller sizes. Prices as low 
as 3.70c and 3.80c have been reported. 


Small Rivets Shaded 


Cleveland, March 15.—A_ Cleveland 
consumer bought a few tons of small 
rivets a few days ago at 62 and 10 off, 
which is a new low price. The gen- 
eral quotation on 7/l6-inch and 
smaller had been 60 and 10, but a 
fortnight ago a quotation of 60, 10 and 5 
off appeared. Now comes the latest of 
62 and 10, although not all local rivet 
makers are quoting as low as that. 


Bolt Demand Light 


Chicago, March 15.—Inquiry for bolts 
and nuts is small and makers find it 
impossible to operate their plants at 
much better than 50 per cent of capacity. 
One western maker whose plant was 
closed by a strike has resumed op- 
eration. The prevailing schedule is 
being shaded generally. 


Little Buying 
In Ferroalloys—Operations at Standstill 
—Prices Generally Unchanged 


New York, March 15.—With alloy steel 
works operations almost at a standstill, 
there is little buying of ferroalloys. 
Practically no contracting is being done 
and small lot orders for immediate re- 
quirements have become a rarity. Prices 
generally are unchanged. A lot of 10,000 
pounds of ferrotungsten sold recently at 
50 cents a pound contained. This is in 
line with the previously reported sale of 
tungsten metal powder at 60 cents a 
pound. Tungsten concentrates are in no 
demand at $2.75 to $3 a short ton unit 

The price of 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
now is well established at $92 to $95 
a ton, delivered. Fifteen per cent ferro- 
silicon is quoted $46 to $47, furnace 

Ferrochrome containing 6 to 8 per cent 
carbon is quoted 16 to 16.50 cents a 
pound contained. Lower prices have he~ 
coming out of chrome ore for importa- 
tion from New Caledonia. An offering 
of 50 per cent New Caledonian ore i 
reported at $7.60 a ton, f.o.b. shippine 
point. This price is in line with pre- 
war levels. 


Brazilian Ore Offered 


New York, March 15.—Some Brazilian 
manganese ore for importation is offer- 
ing at 34 cents a unit, c. i. f. New 
York. 


Demand Continues Limited 


Philadelphia, March 15.—Onlv one 
furnace, Sheridan now is active on 
ferromanganese. Demand = continues 
limited to occasional carloads. One 
car of domestic material was sold 
first hand in the past week at $90, 
delivered. Some English material can 
be had at resale around $90, delivered 
in the East. Spiegeleisen continues 
dull and the only demand is for an 
occasional carload. The market is un- 
changed at $37, furnace, for 20 per 
cent metal. 


Small Inquiries Only 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Consumers of 
ferroalloys constantly are reducing the 
amounts they are taking. Many have 
stocks on hand and some of them still 
are endeavoring to dispose of these at 
resale. With some producers still hold- 
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ing at $100 and $105, delivered, 76 to 


80 per cent American ferromanganese 
is quotable at $89 to $95, delivered, 
while the English material is nominal at 
$100, c.i.f. Atlantic ports. 

Users of ferrochrome and 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon are filling only absolute 
requirements and small lots only are in- 
volved. One Buffalo user asked for 
500 pounds of ferrochrome and a recent 
inquiry for ferrosilicon involved 15 tons. 


On this latter inquiry a $91 delivered 
price was quoted. 

Spiegeleisen sales are not increasing. 
Some producers report an _ absolute 


dearth of business while another reports 
the sale of one carload at $33, furnace, 
recently. The large eastern maker re- 
cently received shipping instructions on 
900 tons of 16 to 19 per cent and 300 
tons of 19 to 21 per cent material from 


a steel plant on an old contract. Pro- 
ducers are quoting a nominal $40. 
Little Alloy Demand 
Chicago, March 15.—With prac- 


tically no demand for ferromanganese, 
prices range from about $90 to $95, 
delivered, foreign material being avail- 
able at the lower figure. Spiegeleisen 
is quiet, but occasional small lots are 
purchased, prices ranging from $40 to 
$42.50, delivered, Chicago. 


Hoop Prices Easier 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Slight improve- 
ment is noted in the demand for lighter 
gages of hoops and bands, with a few 
inquiries coming in. Orders still are 
lacking, however, even though conces- 
sions are available. One maker who 
rolls only the extremely heavy gages 
reports a few tentative inquiries. Re- 
ports of prices as low as 2.60c and 2.70c 
having been quoted are heard, although 
the more general low level is 2.80c, base 
Pittsburgh. Makers are inclined to name 
3.05c. 


Virginia Orders Decline 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co.., 
Roanoke, Va., reports a total of 33,010 
tons of orders on its books at the 
clase of 1920 compared with 37,371 tons 
one year before. The tonnage stocked 
in furnace yards was 5486 against 3274 
as of Dec. 31, 1919. Total production 
of pig iron during 1920 was 169,140 
tons and total shipments, 166,928 tons. 
In April orders on the books amounted 
to 110,347 tons. The company re- 
ports a production of coal during the 
year of 1,854,575 tons, while the output 
of coke was 353,802 tons. Of the 
coke 280,126 tons were consumed in 
the furnaces in making pig iron. Gross 
earnings for the year amounted to 
$16,465,047 and net profit, after adjust- 
ment of inventory and payment of all 
charges, was $2,140,052. Discussing 
the business situation President John 
B. Newton says: 

“As we close the year we find the 
iron and coal markets in the midst of 
a period of readjustment, brought about 
by a worldwide financial condition 
which has crippled the buying ability 
of every country. The process of re- 
adjustment and stabilization seems to 
us to be well under way and we face 
the future with confidence in an 
eventful restoration of business with a 
minimum of disturbance.” 
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Plate Demand Increasing 


More Tonnages Booked by Chicago Interests from Tank and Car 
Builders—Eastern Mill Takes 2600 Tons at 1.97 1/2c 


Chicago, March 15.—Producers of steel 
plates, say demand from tank and boiler 
manufacturers is increasing and is bring- 
ing them considerably more tonnage than 
recently. The letting of two large stor- 
age tanks for an oil company in Texas 
recently involved 433 tons. Similar work 
is pending. Platemakers are much 
interested in probable tonnage for car 
work and expect this will increase their 
backlogs considerably. Steel for Louis- 
ville & Nashville cars will be bought 
by two builders and will involve a con- 
siderable tonnage of plates. The Santa 
Fe gondolas now under consideration 
also will require much plate steel. The 
prevailing independent quotation on 
plates continues steady at 2.38c, Chicago 
mill, while the leading interest maintains 
its former industrial board figure. 


Will Buy 2500 Tons of Plates 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—It now devel- 
ops that the Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel 
Co., will enter the market for approxi- 
mately 2500 tons of plates, replacing 
stock used on the dozen 55,000-barre! 
tanks for the United States shipping 
board, as soon as it believes the low 
point in prices has been reached. Some 
of the tanks already have been completed 


and work is progressing on the re- 
mainder. Other business is small and 
for spot needs. One sale recently in- 


volved 90 tons and the price was 2.90c. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., is booking small 
lots at 2.65c and is receiving some ship- 
ping instructions, although most of its 
backlog still is suspended. Some small 
orders have been booked by independent 
companies at around 2.10c. 


2600-Ton Sale at 1.97%4c 


Cleveland, March 15.—Recent reports 
that a lot of 2600 tons of sheared tank 
plates were sold in nearby territory at 
1.80c to 1.85c Pittsburgh are uncorrect. 
It is learned authoritatively this tonnage 


was sold at a price which netted the 
maker 1.97% base Pittsburgh. The mis- 
understanding apparently arises from 


the fact that the plates were for fabri- 
cation and the consumer obtained a 
fabrication-in-transit freight rate which 
netted him a price on the plates of about 
1.85c Pittsburgh. In this territory plate 
quotations appear to be pretty well es- 
tablished on the usual run of business 
at 2.15c Pittsburgh. 


Market Still Untested 


Philadelphia, March 15.—Plate op- 
erations in the East continue at a 
slow rate. The Worth Steel Co. is 
operating only one open-hearth at 
Claymont. The Lukens Steel Co. is 
rolling a little cold steel this week. 


The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.’s 
plate mills at Coatesville are still idle 
although the tubular plant there will 
be started up this week in a small 
Plate demand ®ftere is small] and 


way. 
the market is untested. Nothing like 
the 1.97%c, base Pittsburgh, price, 
done in another district, is reflected 
here, due to lack of attractive ton- 
nages. Business booked here in the 


past week went at 2.10c Pittsburgh, as 


the 


minimum, although it is apparent 
that attractive lots could be placed at 
2.00c. The only sizable inquiry in- 


volves 800 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars for the Norfolk & Western rail- 
road, on which so far as known makers 
are not quoting less than 2.00c on 
bars and 2.10c on plates and shapes. 


Better Ouslaa 


Is Seen for Tin Plate Despite Fact 
New Business Is at Minimum 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—-In the tin plate 
market new business is at a minimum 
Specifications in lots of 40,000 to 60, 
base boxes are being received from che 
canmakers and others, and while these 
are not nearly normal, they are expected 
to grow with each passing week. Reports 
from Wisconsin indicate a heavy plant- 
ing of peas and canners in California 
report prospective fruit and vegetable 
crops to be only 60 per cent of normal. 
It is expected, however, that by the time 
the cans are needed this figure will he 
greatly exceeded and that canmakers will 
be besieged by requests for contamers 
and they in turn will seek tin plate 
While the fish pack is understood to be 
small this year, the condensed milk in- 
dustry is operating in full and is util- 
izing large amounts of tin plate. Speci- 
fications are due today on May ship- 
ments, with some users still behind as 
regards April instructions and some 
March shipping orders still are withheld. 
Operations of the American Sheet ®* 
Tin Plate Co. continue to hover around 
60 per cent, some mills running three 
and others four days per week, while 
an average of the independent opera- 
tions probably would not exceed 40 per 
cent. Tin plate still is quotable at $’ 
per base box, Pittsburgh. 


Report Furnace Sold 


Cleveland, March 15.—E. G. Tillotson, 
of Cleveland, chairman of a committee of 
noteholders, has purchased the Temple 
furnace, Temple, Pa., for $75,000, ac- 
cording to unofficial reports of the con- 
firmation of sale received here todav. 
Mr. Tillotson last week submitted his 
bid to court, the figures being iden- 
tical with that bid two months ago. The 
sale at that time, however, was not con- 
firmed by the court. As soon as official 
confirmation has been received, plans 
will be made for the future of the fur- 
nace. 


More Furnaces Out 


Blast furnace operations continue to 
decline. E. W. Mudge & Co. has 
blown out Ella furnace at West Mid- 
dlesex. Pa. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has 28 out of 59 blast furnaces blow- 
ing, five going out last week and three 
this week, including Neville Island and 
Mingo Junction. 


























.The sale was made at $21.50. 
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Scrap Decline Continues 


Prices Weak in All Markets—At Boston Some Grades Are So Low Hand- 
ling Charges Stop Buying—Yards Stocked—Railroads Offer More 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 796 


Chicago, March 15.—Although scrap 
prices apparently had reached a level 
where they would remain stable, the 
belief has proven unfounded and prac- 
tically all grades. have gone consider- 
ably lower. With heavy melting steel 
at $13 per gross ton, and other grades 
relatively low, the market is consider 
ably under the price of pig iron, and 
finished steel consumers are absolutely 
disinterested with no tonnage moving 
in that direction. Railroads continue 
to pour out large lists and as they need 
the cash realized from this material 
they are letting it go at the low fig- 
ures offered. The Rock Island offers 
4300 tons, including 1000 tons of No. 1 
steel rails, the Northern Pacific 1700 
tons, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul 1000 tons and the Kansas City 
Terminal 400 tons. 


Prices Further Soften 


Boston, March 15.—Scrap prices at 
Boston have dropped so low now that 
small dealers say they cannot pay 
loading and cartage charges and net a 
profit even if the material were given 
to them. This is particularly true of 
turnings and borings which are down 
to $5.50. Mixed borings and turnings 
in fact have sold as low as $4.50. The 
tonnage represented has fallen off dur- 
ing the last few days, and the week’s 
total has probably not been more than 
a few hundred tons. As prices decrease, 
the effect of the freight handicap un- 
der which Boston is placed becomes 
more pronounced, and it is difficult to 
see how any tonnage can be shipped 
to the Pennsylvania consuming points 
if prices go lower. 


All Grades Are Lower 


New York, March 15.—Scrap prices 
are showing considerable weakness. 
Only a few if any grades have not 
dropped off during the past few days. 
Especially affected have been cast and 
some wrought materials. City wrought 
is scarce and firm, but the other 
grades have declined from $1 to $2. 
In addition to the listlessness of the 
market, a factor in the present decline 
is the low prices dealers can do in 
buying from the railroads. In many 
cases, concessions of $2 or $3 under 
the prices asked have been done. The 
vardmen, it is said, have not been 
able to take the lower prices due to the 
fact the small producer of scrap is un- 
willing to accepet such prices as would, 
in turn, be offered him. 


Sales On Down Grade 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—With plant 
operations steadily downward, the 
scrap market continues to grow weak- 
er. Practically no market exists and 
where ordinarily 1000 tons would rep- 
resent a minimum sale, sales at pres- 
ent involve single carloads. A local 
foundry made a purchase of this kind 
this week, taking No. 1 cupola cast. 
More 
to bring prices down to trading pos- 
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sibilities than by reason of any transac- 
tions, heavy melting steel is reduced 
from $15 to 16, to $13 to $14 and 
bundled sheets from $11 to $12 to $10 
$11. Some of the dealers have been 
taking on some of the offerings by 
railroads. Considerable of this scrap 
has gone to users direct. It is un- 
derstood that the Pennsylvania’s iron 
and steel car wheels went to a local 
dealer, some of the heavy melting 
steel to the Carnegie Steel Co., and 
some of the other grades to an Ohio 
iser. Industrial lists remain in the 
background and the ordinarily large 
producers in this territory are not dis- 
posing of any scrap, preferring to hold 
for a rise in prices, 


Pays $13.50 for Heavy Melting 


Buffalo. March 15.—The scrap busi- 
ness is quiet with little inquiry. The 
principal interest is trading between 
dealers in a few cars of stove plate 
and No. 1 cast scrap. The stove plate 
is bringing $18.50 to $19, the cast about 
$20. One steelmaker still is paying 
$13.50 for heavy melting steel and pick- 
ing up a few lots at this price. This 
buyer is getting practically all the rail- 
road tonnage offering. 


Prices Undergo Decline 


Cincinnati, March 15—In sym- 
pathy with the general weakness and 
continued absence of buying in the 
scrap market here, prices have under- 
gone a gradual further decline and the 
current schedule of nominal quota- 
tions has been subjected to sharp re- 
visions. Yard stocks of distributors 
and dealers are heavy and new prices 
at which some grades are being held 
are said to leave only narrow margin 
of profits. Holders are anxious how- 
ever, to induce buying so that stocks 
may be turned over. 


Heavy Melting Drops 


Detroit, March 15.—Production and 
deinand for scrap iron and steel were 
at a minimum last week in this terri- 
tory. The market has been dull, and 


dealers are only marking time. Heavy 
melting steel was the only item on 
the list which reflected the condi- 


tion of the market, however. It fell 
off to $10, a drop of 50 cents. 


Price Cuts Continue 


St. Louis, March 15.—Further cuts 
were made last week in dealers’ prices 
of scrap and the market remains inert 
and featureless. The industries are tak- 
ing little material, most of them be- 
»~ down or operating on reduced 
schedules. Dealers are confining their 
activities to a few cars of which they 
were short on contract. Exceptional 
bargains are beigg picked up at odd 
times for storage against expected 
market advances. The only railroad 
list before the market was one of 2000 
tons by the Frisco, which closed on 
March 10. Material included in the 
recent lists of the Wabash, the Penn- 
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sylvania and Katy roads sold at what 
are regarded as reasonably fair price: 
Car wheels are in over-supply and 
poor demand, being quoted $1 lowe: 
at $16.50 to $17. Cast grades* are 
dull, and malleable can not be moved 
at any price. Borings and turnings 
are scarce. 


Everyone Stocked Up 


Philadelphia, March 15.—Buying ot 
scrap continues in small volumes in 
eastern territory. Dealers have less 


confidence in the market than a few 
weeks ago. Some of the _ interests 
which thought it good time to accum- 
ulate scrap now have stocks of consid 
erable size and are not anxious to 
enlarge them at present. 


Price Gaging Difficult 


Cleveland, March 15.—Trading in iro 
and steel scrap in this territory is o 
such small volume that determination o 
the market is almost impossible. Heavy 
melting steel for instance is quotea }\ 
dealers at $14 to $14.50, f. o. b. con 
suming point but it is generally believed 
any considerable tonnage could lx 
bought under this figure. Some con 
sumers declare $12.50 is nearer the mat 
ket on a tonnage lot. 


Report Further Depression 


Birmingham, Ala., March 15.—Scrap 
dealers in this district report further 
depression in the market during the 
last 10 days. A little business was 
done in cast and other grades but this 
business has stopped. Consumers of 
heavy melting steel are keeping out of 
the market. Little old material is mov- 
ing. The small rolling mills in East 


Birmingham expect some _ slowing 
down shortly. All quotations remain 
little changed except cast, where a 


better price has been established and, 
heavy melting steel sheet is showing 
weakness. 


Pipe Buying 
Is Slow in All Grades—Lower Prices 
Awaited—Awards Held Up 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Reluctance 
to purchase now is evident in steel 
pipe as well as other lines of tabular 
goods and pipe mill operations are on 
the down grade. Until the present 
week, the National Tube Co. has heen 
enabled to run full but now is con- 
fronted with the necessity of our 
tailing. Some of the independent com 
panies report a continuance of fair 
sized inquiries, practically evenly di- 
vided hetween the different grades and 
tvpes. One of the independent steel 
companies here is running its pipe 
department ful] with the exception of 
one furnace down for repairs, and 
reports a sizable aggregate of sales 
Full runs by some of the oil com 
panies inspire the expectation the de 
mand for oil country goods scon will 
improve and a continuance of the open 
weather portends a heavier market 
for standard merchant pipe. Jobbers 
are taking a little for stock, but the 
distributor who ordinarily would order 
200 tons at a time now is taking one 
carload. Makers of wrought iron pipe 
report little or no improvement in th 
demand, users of both iron and steel 
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tubular apparently expecting further re- 
ductions. 


Awards Are Withheld 


New York, March 15.—Although sev- 
eral municipal jobs are pending, no 
awards of cast iron pipe have been 
made recently in the eastern market. 
Action by Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
postponed, and by Wharton, N. J. also. 


Bids were closed recently by Free- 
hold, N. J:, on approximately 600 tons, 
and while the R. D. Wood Co. was 


low with a proposal of $61, delivered, 
no award has been annownced. About 
500 tons are also pending for the city 


of New York. 
Little Pipe Being Sold 
Chicago, March 15.—Although in- 
quiry for cast iron pipe has been 
fairly active, sales have not been heavy 
and in numerous instances bids have 
been rejected or awards have been 


allowed to die without being placed. 
\t present inquiry is considerably less 
than it had been over the past fort- 
night, as consumers apparently believe 
prices should be lower. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
has taken 450 tons for Spring Wells, 
Mich., and.is low bider on 300 tons at 
Moberly, Mo. Some quiet sales have 
been made without public lettings, but 
the total tonnage involved is not large. 
Detroit has rejected bids on 1000 tons 
on which it opened figures last week. 
Bids were to be opened March 14 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., on 230 tons, at 
Columhus, O., March 16 on 350 tons 
and at Milwaukee March 21 on 1400 


tons. 


Companies in Alabama 


Curtail Operations 


Birmingham, Ala., March 15.—An 
extensive curtailment program is be- 
ing put in effect by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., because of de- 
pression jin iron and steel markets. Two 
blast furnaces have been blown out, 
one in Ensley, and the other, the Alice 
furnace, in Birmingham. The Fair- 
field works, fabricating works, and 
some open hearth furnaces at Ensley 
have been shut down. Ore mining will 
be ‘reduced. Coal mining and coke 
making wil] not be changed material- 
ly for the present. 

Emploves of the Woodward Iron 
Co., are expressing a willingness to ac- 


cept a reduction in wages, and a re- 
sumption of the company’s works is 
possible. The general understanding 
in this district is that if labor will 
accept a cut in wages, industries can 
be started up. At present only two 
blast furnaces in Alabama are pro- 


ducing foundry iron, those of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Stee] & Iron Co., and the 
Alabama Co. 


Chain Business Is Dull 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—The present 
demand for chain is on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis, only actual needs being 
filled. Inquiries, however, are slightly 
more numerous, indicating a _ trend 
toward improvement. The price con- 
tinues at 6.75c, base, for 1l-inch proof 
coil, 
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Sheet Market Is Brighter 


Increased Demand Noted at Chicago, while More Releases Encourage 


Pittsburgh and Valley Makers 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Even though 


new orders for sheets are few and fa 
between, releases on suspended ton 
nages are sufficiently numerous to bh 
encouraging. It is reported, however 


that a large sheet and tin plate maker 
which likewise jobs black, blue a1 
nealed and galvanized sheets, its costs 
of which are above the prevailing 
prices, entered the market this week 
for 1000 tons. The releases referred 
to come not alone from the automo 
tive industry but from the building 
construction companies as well, and 
several have come from Canadian users 
The latter are taking fairly large ton 


nages of black and galvanized sheets 


It is apparent that operations among 
the automobile manufacturers art 

creasing, although still far from nor 
mal, Some of the independent com 
panies report no new orders for sheets 
in several weeks, and that condition 
in view of the low prices of $10 to $14 
per ton below the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. levels, is pointed to as 
being indicative. of a decided lack 

consumtive demand. The American 
company is operating around 50 pe: 
cent of sheet mull capacity, some < 
the output being for stock. It report 
sizable shipments, however, particularly 
for the first week in March. Opera 
tions of independent companies ar 
difficult to ascertain because of then 
spasmodic character, but it is estimat: 
that a fair average would be 30 or 35 
per cent. Prices as low as 3.85c, 3.00: 
and 5.00c, respectively, are available or 


black, blue annealed and galvanized 
sheets, with few takers The Ste 
corporation’s prices are 4.35c, 3.5) 


and 5.70c, respectively 
Book Export Tonnage 


Youngstown, O., March 15.—An 
der for 1800 tons of black sheets 
export by the Pacific Coast was booked 


orT- 


tor 


last week by a maker here and now 
is On mill schedule While the sale 
price was not disclosed, it is under 
stood the mill was compelled to do 
considerably lower than 3.85c, Youngs 
town, to meet a competitive price of 
3.85c, Chicago The sheet market 
here, however, is extremely dull as 
indicated by the inactivity of sheet 
mills of four producers. Prices genet 


ally show no change and nothing lower 


than 5.00c on galvanized, 4.00c on 
black and 3.20c on blue annealed can 
be substantiated Reports reaching 


several valley makers indicate that 
3.85c on black and 3.00c on blue in 
nealed are being done by outside mills 


although actual sales at these price 
by valley makers are lacking Cet 
tain mills state these prices, in addi 
tion to 5.00c for galvanized, closely 
approach or are less than the cost 
of production, and that they cannot 
afford to take business at such levels 
This accounts largely for the closing 
down of certain valley and Canton, O., 
mills. 

Automobile interests. have released 
additional tonnages of sheets, which 
have been held up for several weeks. 


This tonnage now is keeping a number 


” 


Export Tonnages Booked 


f mills occupied. New business from 
this industry this year is not ex- 
pected to reach more than 50 per 
cent of last year’s requirements, 
Boston Market Unsettled 
Boston, March 15.—The sheet mar- 
ket in this territory is erratic. The 
ange in price has greatly increased 


and warehouses in several cases have 
mdersold mills One transaction n 
blue annealed has been reported under 
0) Pittsburgh base The demand 
nt 


' 
Ss hig 


Improvement Noted at Buffalo 


March 15.—Sheet business 
improvement \ littl heavier 
inquiry and some better bookings have 
appeared \ interest is able to 
at 50 per cent of quality. 


Buffalo, 


10O« al 


perate 


Buy Sheets for Motor Cars 


Chicago, March 15.—Somewhat bet- 
ter demand for stee] sheets has ap- 
peared during the past week, coming 
irom sources closely identified with the 
automobile imdustry This indicates 
1 renewal of buying by that interest 
which is ¢ ected to assist the mar 


T) 
‘1 
materially 


ket While the general mar 
ket is fairly firm at 3.38c, Chicago, for 
No. 10 gage blue annealed: 4,38c, Chi 
cago, tor No. 28 gage black, and 
5.38c, Chicago, for No. 28 gage gal 
vanized, these figures are being shaded 
somewhat and as low as 3.25c has 
en reported on No. 28 gage black 
sheets \ sale of a small tonnage of 
galvanized sheets at 4.65c, Pittsburgh 
base, was reported recently. \ sale 
vas made last week of 2000 tons of 
sheets for export to the Orient at 
practically tull schedule. The Inland 
Steel Co. resumed operations Mon 
day with 10 of its 18 sheet mills and 
is making plans to have its entire sheet 
ipacit in operation next week 


Strip Mill Activity Low 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—With hot and 
cold-rolled mill operations 
averaging 25 the improve 
ment recently noted in hot 
rolled strip stec] is not 
n sizable measure An 
betterment still is sounded 
business is covered by only a carload 
The releases from 
automotive stil] are coming in 
and surveys among the auto- 
mobile manufacturers leads to the as- 
sumption that these will contine At 
present shipping instructions On a Cal 


strip steel 
per cent, 
and cold 
continuing 
undertone of 
but new 


now and then 
lines 


made 


load or so at a time are all that are 
heing received and so far are only 
suficiently mumerous to register a 
trend toward a better outlook The 
usual quotations are 6.00c on hot and 
3.05¢ on cold, although concessions 


under those figures have been made to 


is low as 5.65c and 285¢ while the 
Carnegie Steel Co., sitll quotes 6.25c 
and 3.30¢ base Pittsburgh, respective- 
lv 
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Big Shape Jobs Pending 


Lackawanna Railroad Awards 1900 Tons—Contracts for 7000 Tons at Chi- 
eago and 2400 Tons at Cleveland Awaited—Large Projects Not Numerous 


New York, March 15.—The Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western railroad 
has, closed bids on its 1921 miscellane- 
ous fabricated tonnage. The Shoemaker- 
Satterthwait Bridge Co. was low bidder. 
About 1900 tons were involved. The 
largest single new inquiry calls for 
800 tons for work in Johnstown, Pa. 
Awards continue few and involve a 
small tonnage in the aggregate. Some 
impetus in the building of apartment 
houses is expected as a result of a regu- 
lation exempting new dwellings and 
apartment houses here from city taxa- 
tion for the next 10 years. However, 
the passing of a new state rent law 
is likely in a measure to offset this 
advantage. Prices nominally are un- 
changed. 


Eastern Market Quiet 


Philadelphia,’ March 15.—Shape de- 
mand in this district is quiet. The 
minimum quotation is 2.10c, Pittsburgh 


base. Small lots are going at a higher 
price. 
Much Tonnage Damming Up 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—The waiting 
attitude of purchasers is causing a 
large amount of shape tonnage to be 
dammed up, which it is thought is due 
to break shortly. Inquiries are more 
Awards at present do not 


numerous. 
involve large tonnages. The McClintic- 
Marshall Co. reports two small jobs 


taken. The chamber of commefce at 
Ironton, O., is taking bids on approxi- 
mately 1200 tons of steel for a bridge 
over the Ohio river. Work is to com- 
mence June 1, on the 18-story Under- 
writers building at Fourth avenue and 
Cherry way, Pittsburgh. The W. T 
Grange Construction Co. reports all bids 
are in on 285 tons for the Bell Tele- 
phone Co’s. new building on Highiand 
avenue. The proposition is held up by 
the planning commission. Bids soon are 
to be asked on bridges over the Alle- 


gheny river at Sixteenth and Fortieth 
streets. Prices on shapes vary from 
2.45c, the Carnegie Steel Co. price, 


down to 2.10c, with reports of 2.00c 


having been done. 
1000-Ton Job Is Up 


Buffalo, March 15.—Inquiry for struc- 
tural shapes seems to be growing in 
volume and individual inquiries are for 
larger lots each week. One interesting 
inquiry now before the local fabricators 
is for 1000 tons. One local structura 
mill is operating. 


Wait Outcome of Building 


Cleveland, March 15.—Bids opened 
in New York last week for the gen- 
eral contract for Wade Park manor, 
a family hotel for Cleveland, involving 
2400 tons of structural steel, have been 
brought to Cleveland by the architect and 
are being gone over by the owners. 
An award is not expected before the end 
of the. week. In the meantime only 
small jobs are before the estimators, 
who also are awaiting awards on two 


schools for Cleveland. involving about 
300 tons. 
Some Increase in Building 
Chicago, March 15.—Various indica- 


tions of increased demand for structural 
material exist, partly due to the season 
and partly to absolute necessity for in- 
creased activity in replacement and en- 
largements. Probably part of the added 
business results from somewhat lower 
costs in material and labor. Some im- 
portant tonnages are about to come out 
or are already under consideration, the 
largest being about 7000 tons for 
United States mail terminal building in 
Chicago, on which bids were opened to- 
day. This promised to bring out 
strong competition as it an unusually 
attractive tonnage. The largest tonnage 
recently in the West, involves 433 tons 
placed for two oil storage tanks at Hous- 
ton, Tex. The Illinois Steel Co. quotes 
283c, Chicago, on shapes while inde- 
pendent interests will do 2.48c, Chicago. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Two oil storage tanks for Sinclair Refining 
Co., Houston, Tex., 433 tons, to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works. 

Steep house for Corn Products Refining Co., 
Kansas City, 225 tons, to Christopher & Simp- 
son. 


Pier, Camden, N. J., 350 tons, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co. 
Pipe storage shop for Bridgeman  Bros., 


Philadelphia, 150 tons, to Belmont Iron Works. 

Scottish Rite cathedral, El Paso, Tex., 203 
tons, to Darbyshire, Harvie Iron & Machinery 
Co., El Paso, Tex. 

Corn palace for city of Mitchell, S. 
tons, to Christopher & Simpson. 

Concrete bridge near San Miguel, Cal., San 
Obispo county, Cal., 165 tons, to Blaw-Knox Co. 

Dance hall for Lundall Amusement Co., Chi- 
cago, 160 tons, to Duffin Iron Works. 

Bridge over Umpqua river near Myrtle Creek, 
Oreg., 1096 tons, to Minneapolis Steel & Ma 
chinery Co. 

Viaduct, 
Cuba, 100 tons 
Pittsburgh. 

Washington theater, Washington, Pa., 102 
tons to the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburch. 

New buildings for Marathon Paper Mills 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis., 200 tons, to Worden- 
Allen Co. 


Dak., 183 


Havana Marine railway, Havana, 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co., 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Cruz, Cal., 225 tons; general 
contract awarded to McLaren & Peterson. 
Hangar, San Diego, 430 tons; general 
tract awarded to Lang & Bergstrom. 
Bridge at Ironton, O., approximately 
tons; bids now being taken. 
Bank in Johnstown, Pa., 800 tons, pending. 
Nineteen hundred and twenty-one bridge ton- 
nage for Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 1900 
tons, to Shoemaker-Satterthwait Bridge Co. low 
bidder. 


Bridge, Santa 


con- 


1200 


Concrete Bar Prices Low 


New York, March  15.—Increased 
competition by the mills has resulted in 
still further lowering the market on re- 
inforcing bars here. Some makers have 
stocks and desire to liquidate and are 
willing to make prices which compare 
with the figures now being done in some 
cases on ordinary commercial barc. 
Sales of good-sized tonnages of con- 
crete bars have been made during the 
past week at 2.05 to 2.10c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, and it is believed some sales 
were even lower. On the other hand, 
some sales are being made at from 2.25 


— hee 


March 17, 1921 
to 2.35c, Pittsburgh. On bars for ship- 
ment out of stock in New York the 
minimum now is 3.00c, base, while in 
some cases sales are bringing as high as 
3.50c... Most of the current concrete bar 
demand.calls for small tonnages, al- 
though two school buildings were placed 
during the past week, one involving 300 


and the other 400 tons. Several big 
garages are pending, involving 200 to 
300 tons each. A concrete bridge to be 
built over the New Jersey meadows by 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
calls for at least 10,000 tons of bars, 


but it is not known when the work will 
be undertaken. 


Concrete Bars Improved 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—While sales of 
reinforcing concrete bars are not as 
large as ordinarily would be expected 
at this season, some slight improvement 
is seen. Inquiries and orders are more 
frequent, but the larger projects being 
held up. Various prices are available, 
2.00c, base, Pittsburgh, being as low as 
some makers have gone in competition, 


while others are maintaining the 2.35¢ 
price asked by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
Several sales of 50 to 100 tons were 


closed early this week at 2.10c and 2.15c, 
base, Pittsburgh. 


Small Aiders Appearing 


Cleveland, March 15.—A number of 
small lots or reinforcing steel are up 
for figures, the largest being 250 tons 
for Baltimore and Ohio railroad for 
Baltimore, O Mill prices are around 
2.00c, Pittsburgh or plant. Jobbers are 
competing sharplv for order lot business 

CONTRACTS PENDING 


Baltimore & Ohio 
250 tons, bids being 


railroad, 


Building for 
taken. 


Baltimore, O., 


Car Inquiries 


Still Pending—Steel Demand Expected 
To Develop Soon 


Chicago, March 15.—While no new in- 
quiry for freight cars has come from 
American railroads and pending inquiries 
have not been closed, there are many 
indications that mills will receive con- 
tracts shortly for steel to be used in 
construction of equipment _ recently 
ordered, and that some new lots soon 
will be placed with builders. The Chinese 
government is in the market for cars 
which will require about 10,000 tons of 
steel. The Chicago & Northwestern is 
understood to be about ready to inquire 


for cars. The recent inquiry by the 
Santa Fe railroad for 1000 composite 
gondolas is active, and it is believed 


steel for the Louisville & Nashville cars 


will be placed this week. 

Rails for 1921 delivery are much in 
demand by railroads which are begin- 
ning their replacement work early. The 
same is true of track fastenings. 

Chinese Road Wants Cars 

New York, March 15.—The Pekin 

Mukden railroad is inquiring for 200 


gondolas and 200 box cars. 


Light Rails Are Shaded 


March 15. 
being done in 


-Consider- 
light 


Philadelphia, 
able shading is 
rails. While some tonnage is going 
at 2.45c, base, Pittsburgh, this ficure 
is being shaded on new steel to 2.25c 


a 











March 17, 1921 


Rerolled rails in some cases are going 
at a less figure. 
Rail Inquiry is Light 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Inquiries for 
light rails and other track material are 
few and far between, although with 
some companies they are more numerous 
than for other steel products. Single 
carload orders are the rule, and some 
small sales are recorded at 2.45c and 
2.50c, base, Pittsburgh, with concessions 
under those figures in certain cases as 
much as $6 per ton. Orders con- 
tinue to drift slowly from the coal min- 
ing districts. The 800-ton export in- 
quiry mentioned last week originated 
in England but has not as yet developed 
an order. A _ few inquiries involving 
300 or 400 tons are reported as coming 
from Canada. Spike demand is spas- 
modic and makers are not inclined to 
stock the product. The Western Mary- 
land railway’s order for 1200 kegs has 
not been placed so far as reported. 

Relaying rails for export are being 
asked .for in small tonnages. Domestic 
inquiries are few outside of some origi- 
nating with brokers. These now are of- 
fered at $40 to $43, or $3 less per 
ton than a week or so ago Sale 
are limited. 


Need for Fencing 


Prompts Increased Wire Demand-- 
Restore Nail Extras 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Barbed and 
plain galvanized wire fencing represents 
one bright spot in the market for wire 
and wire products, although nails con- 
tinue in fair demand. Sales of fencing 
would be larger but for credits which 


are being scanned carefully. Many 
farmers do not have the money to make 
expenditures. One large independent 


company here considers the only safe 
practice is to quote either cash or sight 
draft attached to bill of lading. An 
independent company reports the order 
of a round tonnage of galvanized 
fence wire from a regular customer, 
against which specifications will be issued 
as the material is needed. A few re- 
quests are coming from jobbers who 
desire to balance their stocks, and this 
applies particularly to nails. One recent 
order involved a few hundred rods of 
wire and another called for 100 kegs 
of nails. Wire and nails are both on 
the 3.00c base, and the tendency is 
growing to restore the extras on large 
head nails, which were set aside. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., discon- 
tinued the practice of quoting net prices 
a short time ago and restored the extras 
on Jan. 19. Others now are following. 
Limited lots of coated nails are being 
asked for. While 2.85c is the price 
generally quoted, reports are current 
of 2.50c having been done and several 
quotations of 2.60c have been made. 


Buying Not Liberal 


Chicago, March 15.—Consumers of 
wire and nails continue to remain out 
of the market and buying is far from 
liberal. Producers are operating at low 
speed, probably not in excess of 50 per 
cent of capacity. While the leading in- 
terest maintains its quotations at the 
Same point they have been for many 
months, some shading has been done 
by independent producers, the maximum 
of this deviation being about $5 per ton. 
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Semifinished More Quiet 


Few Inquiries and Practically No Business Before Valley Makers—Sheet 


Bars Easier at Pittsburgh— Foreign Competition on Rods Is Strong 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Outside of a 
iew small inquiries, the semifinished lines 
are more quiet than in several weeks 
past. No recent sales of sheet bars are 
reported, sheet mill activity being at 

low rate. Some sellers agree that $40 
now is high and believe that tonnage 
could be placed at $38, base, Pittsburgh, 
the prevailing prices on rerolling 4 x 4- 
inch billets and slabs. For the latter 
products there is no demand at present, 
and only a few inquiries for small lots 
of forging billets have come out recent- 
ly These involved small tonnages, com- 
ing from the Lakeside Forging Co., che 
Erie Forge & Iron Co., and others. A 

export inquiries are coming in for 

ire rods and the general quotation here 
is $52, with the American Steel & Wire 
Co. quoting $57, base, Pittsburgh. Ger 
man and Be Igian rods still offer keen com 
petition at $49, delivered, Canada. The re 
cent export inquiry for 1000 tons o 
has not as yet developed an or 
few domestic inquiries for skelp are 
current and 1000 tons of odds and ends 


ler. 


from a skelp mill recently were sold by 
one of the Pittsburgh district steel com- 
panies at various prices. The usual 


juotations are 2.35c, 2.45c, and 2.55¢ on 


grooved, universal and sheared skelp, 


respectively, while the Steel corporation's 
prices remain at 2.45c, 2.55c, and 2.65c, 
base, Pittsburgh. 
Rerollers Sell at $38.50 
Philadelphia, March 15.—Rerolling 


billets now are easy to buy itn fair sized 


at $38.50 base Pittsburgh and forg 


billets at $42.50 to $45. Pittsburgh 


; untested however as t 


narket i 
practically no interest on part of cor 
sumers. 


Maintain $40 on Shect Bars 


Youngstown, O., March 14.—The semi- 
finished market continues dull. About two 
weeks ago bookings of valley makers 
comprised about 5000 tons of sheet bars 
which’ since have been rolled. Practically 
no sheet bar business now is before mak- 
ers. An inquiry for 1000 tons of the 
open-hearth grade was received last week 
from a consumer outside this district 
Makers refused to quote, since the con- 
sumer had a price quoted him by an 
outside interest which figures back to 
about $35, Youngstown. The market 
for sheet bars in this district is firm 
at $40, based on a recent sale of about 
2000 tons. Several hundred tons of $35 
sheet bars shipped to an Ohio consumer 
by a mill in a bordering state, as an 
nounced two weeks ag by Tue Iron 
TRADE Review, were rejected, the maker 
agreeing to replace the rejected stock 
with workable material. No demand for 
billets or slabs exists here. 


Urging Anti-Dumping Act: 
Iron, Steel Unchanged 


Washington, March 15.—Republican 
leaders of congress are recommending 
to President Harding that at the out- 


sct,, the special session called for April 
11, congress pass a blanket antidump- 
ing bill and also amend the Underwood 
tariff act to provide imposition of ad 
valorem duties on imports on the 
basis of American instead of foreign 


valuations [hese two measures are 
to take the place of the proposed 
emergency tariff After the passage 


of these two measures, the leaders are 
urging congress to take up the revision 
of the tax laws, leaving permanent 
tariff legislation to the last. The pro- 
posed antidumping bill would give fair 
protection to the items included in 
the Underwood tariff but none to ar- 
ticles now on the free list, basing im- 
ports on the valuation at American 
ports of entry designated, would care 
for fluctuationg exchange and the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining production costs 
abroad If this program carries most 
iron and steel articles including ferro- 
manganese will remain . unprotected, 


beine on free list. 


Ohio Furnacemen Meet 


4 well attended meeting of the 
Southern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke 
sociation was held at the Hotel 


Marting, Ironton, O., March 10. Every 


district was represented. Reports 
showed only one furnace on high sili- 
con iron is in blast and part of one 
coke plant is operating in Southern 
Ohio The committee on sampling 


ind analysis has arranged a full report 
of the inspection of ore sampling at 
Toledo and Cleveland last season. All 
users of lake ore are to be invited 
to attend the joint meeting with Cleve- 
land chemists April 18 in Cleveland 
at the office of M. A. Hanna and 
Co. Details of this meeting are to 
be published later. The committee 
on standards presented a report on the 
method of determining coke hardness 


Study Plant Possibility 


New York. March 14.—Whether or 
not there is a general demand for the 
location of an iron and steel plant in 
New York harbor is the subject of an 
extensive investigation just undertaken 
by the industrial bureau of the Mer- 
chants ’association of New York. About 
350 consumers of iron and_ steel 
nroducts in this district have been can- 
wassed for their opinions on this mat- 
ter, and a report shortly is to be pre- 
pared on their replies. The present 
investigation is in line with a similar 
investigation on which the Merchants’ 
association published a report in 1914. 
At about that time Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co. Inc, were contemplating 
the establishment of a blast furnace 
plan in New York harbor but plans 
for this undertaking later were aban- 
doned. As far as known there now are 
no propositions under way to establish 
blast furnace or steel works plants in 
New York harbor. 


} 
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Oriental Orders Cheer Exporters 


Japan and China Approach the American Market for More Iron and Steel Tonnage 
—Several Important New Inquiries Received—Traders Discredit Possi- 
bilities of European Competition—General Business Is Limited 


EW YORK, March 15.—Exporters 

are not nearly so pessimistic as 

they were around the first of 
the year. While most of them confess 
business still is at a standstill, it is ob 
served that congested stocks are being 
resold rapidly. There is less fear of 
competition with continental steel in a 
number of foreign markets, and further- 
more evidence that buyers in the Orient 
are approaching the market is presented. 
Whether this improvement in the Orient 
is a permanent tendency or but a pass- 
Some 
been 


and in- 


ing phase cannot be told as yet. 
Japanese orders for steel have 
placed and a number of 
teresting inquiries have 
A few American 
established 
have been instructed to buy 
steel to. fill held by the 
thereby taking advantage of the 
able rate of exchange. Some of 
American houses are beginning to fear 
they have been caught in a trap. The 
instance of German locomotive or- 
der placed recently in the Orient is re- 
cited. Revised treaty regulations, it is 
feared, will affect seriously the pay- 
ments in this instance. In a number of 
other instances the Germans have de- 
layed delivery, have demanded additional 


payments and in many other ways have 


new 
appeared. 
export houses have 
in Europe and these 
European 
former, 
favor- 
these 


wencies 


orders 


one 


embarrassed the buyers. Others say) 
that the quality of the German goods 
is not as represented. Apparently the 


so disorgan- 
a questionable 


European industry still is 
ized that buyers find it 
advantage to place business there. 

It is for this reason that some of the 
Japanese orders have found their way 
to the American market. The 3100 tons 
of structural material for the new Yo- 
kahoma Specie Bank building has been 
awarded to the United States Steel 
Products Co.. This award was made a 
little more than a month ago. While 
that was the most important Japanese 
purchase recently a number of new Jap- 
anese and Chinese inquiries are in the 
market. 

One exporter is handling a number of 
Japanese inquiries for wire and sheets. 
They run in size to about 200 tons eacn. 
Anotlier reported a Japanese inquiry for 
200 tons of black sheets. 

Japan has made purchases here of a 
number of special lots of structural ma- 
terial which are outside the usual spe- 
cifications. Japanese inquiries now are 
out on 100 miles of 60-pound steel rails, 


60 miles of 100-pound rails, and for ap- 
proximately 1500 tons of galvanized wire. 
Some inquiries for bridge material, one 
for 400 tons, and an inquiry for 200 tons 
of beams current. An active 
American house is handling some inter- 
Japanese municipal and state in- 
quiries. Many of these are not yet in a 
shape to be announced, although it was 


also are 


esting 











Ocean Freight Rates 
Rates per ton unless otherwise noted 
Plain 
| Pig iron Steel wire 
New York billets bars incoils Tin 
to etc. ete. etc. plate 
Liverpool $ 8.00 $ 8.00 $10.00 $10.00 
London 8.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 
Christiania 10.00 10.00 11,50° 10.00 
| Copenhagen 10.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 
Hamburg 4.00 4.00 5.00 4.00 
Bremen 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Rotterdam 4.00 6.00 10.00 8.00 
Antwerp 5.00 5.00 5.06. 5.00 
OS 4.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 
Bordeaux 4.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 
Barcelona 16.00 16.00 22.50 16.00 
| Lisbon 16.00 16.00 22.50 16.00 
| Marseilles 12.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 
Genoa 12.00 12.00 16.00 14.00 
Naples ........ 12.00 12.00 16.00 14.00 
Constantinople. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Alexandria 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Algiers «. 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Dakar - 20.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 
Capetown ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
*tBuenos Aires. 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
TRio de Janeiro 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 
*Pernambuco .. 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
tHavana ..... 71 71 71 71 
vers (xws...:. .70 .70 .70 .70 
Valparaiso .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
$San Francisco’ .75 75 75 75 
PT  -cecowas 15.00 15.00 15.00 18.00 
Calcutta 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 


t Landed. 
tPer 100 pounds, plus extra for wharfage. 
§Per 100 pounds. 
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said that Tokio is in the market for a 
small quantity of girder rails. 

It was declared here last weék that the 
plan of the Japanese Iron and Steel Mer- 
chants’ association in Osaka for the de- 
velopment of the steel industry favors 


the amalgamation of nearly all the pri- 


vate steel foundries with the govern- 
ment steel foundry in Kyushu as the 
center. 


United States Consul Caldwell reports 
from Kobe that by the end of the cur- 
rent month or at least by April the ac- 
cumulated stocks of American iron and 
steel should be partially cleared away 
and that buying will be resumed to sup- 
ply domestic demands. 

The recent movement of the allied 
armies into German territory threatens 
to disrupt both the Belgian and Ger- 
man foreign sales of iron and _ steel. 
Foreign merchants are extremely anxious 
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and apparently are more willing than 
ever before to send their inquiries to 
the United States. Despite the radical 


England, Bel 
industry in 


drop in coal and fuel in 
gium and France, the iron 
the basin of Charleroie is 
be in a bad situation. Men are being 
laid off, working hours are being re- 
duced and some plants are being closed 
Due to the rapid decline in the price of 
coal the Havre-to-Paris pipe line which 
started by an American company 
abandoned. 


reported to 


was 


Was 


France has inquired for a small ton- 


nage of electrical transformer sheets 
It is reported that an agreement has 
been reached between France and Italy 


concerning an arrangement for one year, 
whereby France grants Italy 100,000 tons 
of coal per month from the Saar basin 
150,000 tons 
inland 
Italy is to 


and 
the 
duty. 


inland price, 


and 


at the 
of iron 
and free of 
import annually 35,000 tons of pig iron 
and 50,000 tons of and 
finished iron and 
French inland 
tions are to be 
Italian consortium, 
transact the business 
des Forges de France and the 
fuel commission. 


steel at price 


export 


semi 
goods at the 
transac- 
by an 


will 


finished 
steel 
prices. These 
consummated 
alone 


the Comite 


which 
with 
French 


One Chinese order for 500 tons of 
bars is being filled in Belgium. An Amer 
ican agency also has China 2000 
kegs of Belgian nails. A Chinese govern 
ment inquiry for rails is 
the market. The tonnage has not been 
specified but agents negotiating 
for the business are anticipating th 


handling of at least 10,000 tons. 


banking 
Argentine 
tons of 


sold 
reported in 


the 


sources it is learned 


State 


From 
that the 
purchase 6000 
rails for lines from San Juan to Jachal 
and from Antilla to Rosario de Lerma 
The government is reported to be nego- 
tiating in the United States for 30 lo 
comotives. 

Peru has good markets for all kinds 
of construction materials. It is report 
ed that cast iron pipe is in heavy de- 


railways will 


American stee! 


mand. The contract for a huge sani- 
tation project has been secured by a 
New York engineering firm. Various 


Lima will ag- 
American com- 


public works planned at 
gregate $700,000. An 
pany is carrying out one of the most 
extensive construction campaigns under 
way in Lima, 


a a 

















Rate Drops To Follow Wage Cuts 


Railroads Apparently Preparing for Freight and Passenger Tariff Reductions 
Hoover Spikes Report He Favors Government Operation of Carriers— 


Traffic Again Drops to Low Point, Carload Report Shows 


ASHINGTON, March 15.— 

Out of the clamor and confu- 

sion resulting from the _ de- 
cision of leading railroads to reduce 
wages, three things stand out promi- 
nently: Wages are going to be cuit, 
the wage cuts will be the forerun- 
ner of lower freight and passenger 
rates, and the chances of the railroads 
being .turned back to the gov- 
ernment at this time are so remote 
as not to be worth considering. If 

a census could be taken today of the 
opinion and sentiment of govern- 
ment officials directly or indirectly 
connected with the railroad _ situa- 
tion, it seems apparent these would 
be the conclusions. 

Senator Cummins, one of the au- 
thors of the present Transportation 
act, has announced the senate com- 
mittee on commerce will ‘undertake 
an investigation of the railroad  sit- 
uation early in April. Such an m- 
vestigation will show, it is believed, 
practically all of the larger carriers 
actually are losing money because of 
the greatly swollen operating costs 
and that the basic cause of this lat- 
ter condition is high wages. The re- 


port that Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
favors taking over the roads was prompt- 
ly spiked by the secretary. Generally 
speaking, the Harding administration so 
a railroad policy 
broad statement that it 
government in busi- 


not evolved 
the 


less of 


has 
than 


far 

other 
favors the 
ness, and chances are that no action will 
he taken unless there is a breakdown of 
in the Transporta 


contingencies as the 


the machinery set up 
tion act to meet such 


present one. 


Labor Changes Attitude 


A change has come over the American 
Federation of Labor in its attitude to- 
ward the railroad situation, although the 
railroad brotherhoods continue to threat- 
en a strike in case of wage reductions 
Samuel Gompers, president of the feder- 
ation, now warns the railroads not to 
drive “too hard a bargain with labor,” 
where heretofore he was firm against 
any bargain at all. The belief is 
expressed that the brotherhoods will 
“play the game” with the roads against 


the shopmen. It is the shopmen who 


are most protected by the national agree- . 


ments the carriers are attempting to 
break, and it is in the shops that the 
railroad administration granted the 
greatest wage increases. The net in- 


come the railroads are entitled to under 


the Transportation act totals approxi- 
mately $1,080,000,000 annually. In 1920 
the roads earned something less than 
$485,000,000, making the deficit almost 
$600,000,000. The wage reductions pro 
posed would save something like $650, 
000,000 a year, thus giving the carriers 
$50,000,000 on top of their 6 per cent 
Other economies proposed at this time 


are slated to save close to $200,000,000 


lf this program can be carried through 
the $250,000,000 on top of 


ment for a 6 per cent return represents 


the require 
the extent to which it may be possible to 


Although in some 


Cases 


the 


reduce rates. 
railroad labor is expected to 
reductions, in the majority it is believed 


accept 


the wage question will be taken before 
the railroad labor board, sitting at Chi- 
cago. That the present wage scales are 


wholly indefensible is the general opinion 
here, especially when it is shown that in 
1920 
paid 
1915 


ployes 


the average railroad employe was 
130 per cent more than in 1915. In 
the average yearly wage of all em 
was $830, in 1919 it was $1483, 
1920 it was $1910. Meanwhile, 
number of employes had increased 
1,433,904 in 1915 to 1,993,524 in 


1920, and the aggregate of wages paid by 


and in 
the 
from 


the roads had increased from $1,190,223, 
755 in 1915 to $3,808.386.000 in 1920. 
Rate Fight in Court 
Still another kind of battle is being 
waged by the railroads before the Su 


test brought 
Wisconsin against th: 


Wisconsin 


asking 


preme Court, in the case 


by the 
Burlington 


state of 
has been 
that the 


re ad. 
states in 
interstate 


joined by 42 
the 
mission cannot 
its intrastate freight and passenger rates 


court rule commerce com- 


order Wisconsin to raise 


to the same level as interstate ones in 
that general territory. Unless the com- 
merce commission can order intrastate 


rates in a certain part of the country be 
made the same as the interstate ones 
then “the purpose of congress to assure 


adequate transportation will be thwarted 


and the old disastrous rivalry between 
the states renewed with added empha- 
sis,” railroad attorneys have declared 


Hope that the upturn in freight loading 
in the week ended Feb. 19 saw the cor- 
ner turned has beett lost by the precipi- 
tate drop to a new low mark in the 
week ended Feb. 26, in which the rail- 
roads loaded 658,000 carloads of revenue 
freight as compared with 695,506 in the 


first week preceding and 681,627 im she 
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second. Barring the Christmas and New 
Year holiday weeks, in only three weeks 
since Jan. 1, 1918, has freight loading 
een lower. 
Unemployment 


Increases But 1 Per Cent in Month— 


Greatest Gain in Steel 


March 15.—Employment 


tates 


ngzton, 


U nited 


February as 


decreased 1 per 


compared with 
the monthly 
United States 
employ ment service The 
the number of job- 
Feb 


Comparing 


according to 
survey conducted by the 
inference 
drawn that 
ess persons in the 

approximated 3,800,000. 
February with January, the greatest de 
the 
greatest 
group. 
industries, 


iy be 


country as of 


employment occurred in 
group, 


motor-vehicle 


reas in 


iron and steel and the 
the 
14 classifica@ions of 


personnel in 


increas¢ 
the 
nine reported decreased 
February, while five reported increased 
employment. 

The second survey differs 
from the first The 
showed that in January 3,473,466 fewer 


radically 


first survey 


persons were employed than in January, 


1920. The second compares 


the last day of February with the last 


survey 


day of January, and is the form in 
which future reports will be made. 
The 1423 companies covered in the 
second survey, claimed by the gov- 


ernmient to be indicative of industry as 


a whole, were employing 1,626,958 per- 


ns Feb. 28, against 1,643,253 on 
Jan. 31 

The employment service attenrpts 
no comparison of its first and second 
surveys, but since the first survey 


showed 3,500,000 persons idle 
in January, and the second one reveals 
in employ- 


close to 
a recession of 1 cent 
ment, it may be inferred that the num- 
ber of unemployed at the end of Feb- 
ruary approximated 3,800,000. The 
iron, steel and allied plants surveyed as 
of Feb. 28 they had 33,753 
fewer employes than on Jan. 31, the 
drop being 7.3 per cent. In the auto- 
motive field, the gain in employes in 
February for the plants reporting was 
17,684, or 18.8 per cent. 

The industries to show a de- 
crease on the last day of February 
egmpared with the last day of January 


per 


reported 


nine 
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are iron, steel and other products; rail- 
road repair shops; chemicals and al- 
lied products; liquors and beverages; 
stone, glass and clay products; forge 
and kindred products; paper and print- 
ing; tobacco manufactures; and mis- 
cellaneous. The five to show an in- 
crease are vehicles; textiles and other 
products; leather and products; lum- 
ber and its manufactures; and metals 
and metal products other than iron 
and steel, 


R.C. Allen Resigns from 


Ore A ssocia tion 


R. C. Allen, vice president of the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association, 
has tendered his resignation to that 
organization, to become effective Sept. 
1, and thereafter will be associated 
with Oglebay, Norton & Co., miners 
and shippers of Lake Superior iron 
ores, whose main office is in Cleve- 
land and range office in Ironwood, Mich. 

Mr. Allen as appointed vice presi- 
dent of th@ @re association in the 
fall of 1919. He is a geologist and 
engineer of broad training and ex- 
perience. After graduating from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1905, he 
spent three years in graduate study 
and field work for the United States 
geological survey and private inter- 
ests in the West, Canada, and the 
Lake Superior iron ranges. From 
1908 to 1913 he was special lecturer 
in mining geology in the University 
of Michigan; 1909-1919 state geologist 
of Michigan; 1913-1919 appraiser of 
mines for the state of Michigan and 
technical advisor to the Michigan se- 
curities commission. During the war 
he served the government as a membcr 
of the tax advisory board, as chief mine 
valuer and head of the division of natural 
resources in the United States treas- 
ury. 

The announcement of Mr. Allen’s 
connection with Oglebay, Norton & Co., 
follows that recently made by the com- 
pany concerning the organization 2f 
a steamship company and the taking 
over of a fleet of lake vessels. The 
company recently moved its head- 
quarters from the Wade building to 
the new Hanna building, Cleveland. 


George H. Hull Dies 


George Huntington Hull, known in 
the iron trade as a leading authority on 
pig iron warrants, died in Los Angeles, 
March 12, following an operation at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Richmond 
Pearson Hobson. He was president of 
the American Pig Iron Storage Warrant 
Co. New York. Practically all his 
business career has been identified with 
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the iron trade. His first connection with 
this business was in Cincinnati in 1857. 
After having served in theeCWil war, 
Mr. Hull became the bookkeeper of 


Addy; Hull & Co., in witich his brothers 


was a partner, and ‘in ©1865 was ad- 
mitted to partnership. In 1871, he with- 
drew and founded the iron house of 
Geo. H. Hull & Co., Louisville. Mr. 
Hull systematized it and invented the 
sales memorandum, which now is used 
generally in the iron business.. His 
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custom of selling and shipping iron di- 
rectly to a consumer, giving the seller 
the name of the buyer and vice versa, 
now shasibecome general. In 1890, he 
devised thé «present warrant system of 
the American: Pig Iron Storage Warrant 
Co., and organized that company, becom- 
ing its president, in which capacity he 
served until his death. Mr. Hull was 
born in Dansville, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1840. 
He was the author of a book on 
“Industrial Depressions.” 


—— 








The N onferrous Metals 








Spot 
Straits 
tCopper New York 
ee rr oe 12.00 27.25 
nh 1). 6% écenbeees<e 12.00 27.75 
Ee ee 12.00 29.00 
IS «ROR aya aie 11.87% 29.12% 
TG ocuneeuawentve 11.87% 29.00 


tOutside market, refinery. 
TOpen market quotation 


tLead Zine 


New York St. Louis Spott Spot Nickel 
basis basis Aluminum antimony shot 
4.27% 4.82% 23.25 5.20 40.00 
4.40 4.82% 23.25 5.20 40.00 
4.40 4.824% 23.00 5.20 40.00 
4.27% 4.80 23.00 5.20 40.00 
4.25 4.77% 23.00 5.20 40.00 





EW YORK, March 15.—All 
N nonferrous metals except tin 
and antimony have declined 
in price in the past week, with 
buying remaining absent except 
here and there a small lot for immediate 
use. Moreover, the tonnage moving on 
old contracts is far below normal. 

After being dominated by the foreign 
situation as related to Germany, fer 
several days, the metal markets now are 
watching the tariff situation. Lead and 
zinc are especially interested. Fairly 
high duties have been asked for these 
metals, tin and aluminum. Develop- 
ments indicate that the permanent tariff 
measure may be put through earlier 
than had been expected, but temporary 
protection probably will be less than 
metal men had thought. Duties based 
on values here in dollars, as temporary 
relief is planned, on basis of present 
tariff would slightly increase charges. 

Tin has fluctuated narrowly in the 
past few days but is is more than 1.00c 
higher than at the middle of last week. 
The market was weak today on news 
that the Malay and Netherlands govern- 
ments had agreed to hold their stocks 
three months. The market interpreted 
this as a bearish factor because it was 
thought production would continue by 
the far eastern mines and smelters. Buy- 
ing remains light. 

Zinc has shown little life, either in 
prices or movement. * New statistics of 
the government, final figures for the be- 
ginning of the year, indicate operaung 
facilities at a third capacity, with the 
year as a whole showing little change 
from 1919 in output and use. Current 


reports from leading factors in the in- 
dustry indicate further curtailment -in 
operation and cousumption since Jan. 1. 

Even lead joined in the downward 
movement after a reaction from the re- 
cent low. Its short-lived strength, which 
was on fairly good buying, has disap- 
peared. Some buying, perhaps more than 
in other metals, continues. 

Copper remains very quiet, with an 
exceptionally wide spread. Large agencies 
are asking 13.00c delivered, but such a 
figure is nominal, with metal available 
at 11.87%c refinery, electrolytic, and 
12.00c delivered, from certain sellers. 
Lake copper is correspondingly weak at 
12.37Y%4c delivered, and casting 11.75c 
refinery. Distress selling is a big factor. 

Aluminum is weak and lower, No. 12 
remelted being offered as low as 18.50c, 
with more around 20c. 

Brass and copper products are un- 
changed since the reductions about a 
week ago. Buying is slow. Base prices 
of finished mill products, quantity lots, 
mill deliveries, follow, though under 
competitive bidding for desirable jobs, 
prices on tubes and rods often are cut: 


MILL PRODUCTS 


Sheets— a 

Copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., minimum .20.25-20.50 

ts cine tench seasheoee 17.25 

Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates Yc less).. 11.00 

Lead, full sheets (cut %c more).. 7.50 
Seamless tubes— 

DT MELE. ocavsevewetccedseeee 21.00 

GE AUPE M eBid cckcbbecdccscccades 22.00 
Rods— 

High brass, round, % to 2% in.... 15.25 

OO cess cesccuctoeecce 18.25 
Wire— 

DT. oan ogdhshesadsescuncsesces 15.00 

SE. GE GON cp cetcbbavectievncvec 18.25 
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ritish Iron Further Reduced 


Continuance of Importations from Belgium Force Additional Revisions—Improvement 
Noted in Foreign Inquiry for Cleveland Iron—English Makers Undercutting 
Steel Price—Reported To Have Taken 10,000 Ton Rail Order 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W. 


ONDON, March 14—Several more 
price reductions have been made 
by British makers of pig iron, 


due to additional importations of iron 
from Belgium. Two furnaces the 
West Coast were restarted in the past 
week, and some of the ore mines which 
recently shut down have resumed op- 


on 


erations. An improvement in inquiry 
from foreign buyers is noted in the 
Cleveland district. The furnaces are 


pressing for lower coal and coke prices. 


The Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 





Sterling—$3.92 





It has heen reported that a colonial con- 
tract for 10,000 tons of rails has 
secured by a British mill, but the re 
port is unconfirmed. Belgian billets are 
being £9 
($35.28) against a British price of £12 
($47.04). Considerable undercutting of 
the Pritish Steel 
is in progress. Ironworkers are 
sulting their constituents in 
the Midland 


been 


imported into England at 


association’s prices 
con- 
regard to 
recent au 


wage board's 


cut generally, 

Production of pig Great 
Britain in February amounted ot 463,- 
600 compared with 637,700 
tons in Production of steel 
ingots and castings 483,500 tons 
compared with 493,400 tons in January. 


ihorization to wages 


iron in 


tons, as 
January. 
was 


February 
£13. 11. 6 
£12 195 
ferromanganese £264 ($102.- 
£20.1.13 ($78.80); galvan- 

£40.9.6 ($158.69) and 
($114.77). 


Average export prices in 
Forge iron 


iron 


follows: 
hematite 


were as 
($53.25); 
($50.84) ; 
72): rails 

ized sheets 
+29 


beams 5s 6d 


Belgian Sales Force Down Largest British Works 


Office of Tue Iron Trade Review, 
Prince's Chambers, Corporation St., 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., March 3.- 
A growing belief is entertained 


that the worst has passed in 
the iron and steel depression, 
and a more hopeful feeling pre- 
vailed at the Birmingham meeting 
recently. It is difficult, however, to find 
actual evidence of improvement. The 


blowing out of blast furnaces has not 
been such a feature this week, as in 
recent weeks, but three more furnaces 
have been blown out in Middlesborough, 
and there is talk of others being stopped 
unless conditions improve. Only four fur- 
naces are operating in West Cumber- 
land, and operations at the steelworks 
are being reduced steadily as orders are 
worked off. A marked absence of buying 
in volume is noted, but apparently a 
little more is being done in small orders. 
Consumers are careful to avoid any 
purchases of a speculative character. 
On the Northeast coast, only 56 furnaces 
now are operating, as compared with 
72 at the end of January. The most 
recent stoppages are at Whitwell’s Thor- 
naby works and Bolchow, Vaughan & 
Co.’s works, where two furnaces have 
gone out of blast. These are large fur- 
naces, and the suspension will have an 
important effect on the amount of iron 
available. In the hematite trade, output 
also is being cut down. The present price 
of £11 ($42.57) for Northeast hematite 
does not appear to be productive of busi- 
ness, students of the business state. 


European Staff Correspondence 





| Sterling—$3.87 | 





The crux of the iron price question ts 
fuel. It is calculated that six tons of fuel 
are necessary for the production of one 
ton of finished steel, taking into account 
all the successive operations. The fuel 
situation is obscure. Oufput is decreas- 
ing steadily. Production during the week 
ended Feb. 12 was 4,345,400 tons as 
compared with 4,418,200 tons the pre- 
vious week. Such great exporting dis- 
South Wales seriously 


tricts as are 


affected. 

There appear to be large stocks of 
coal at the blast furnaces and the trade 
has been reassured by a statement ema- 
nating from a conference of coal owners 
at Derby, that prices will not be in- 
creased. 

All pig irons are slightly cheaper, al- 
though no definite and formal reduction 
has been announced. Practically all at- 
tempts to maintain standard prices have 
been abandoned, and the selling agencies 
are at liberty to get the best price they 
can. One effect of this is that Stafford- 
shire forge iron, which a week ago was 
selling at £10 10s ($40.63), can now be 
bought for £9 10s ($36.76). Fouuadry 
now can be had for £10 10s ($40.63),a 
reduction of about 10 shillings ($1.93) 
in a week. 

A series of important price reductions 
have taken place in steel. The initiative 
was taken by makers on the Northeast 
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coast. A reduction of £1 10s ($5.80) in 
ship, bridge and tank plates has been 
announced, the being £21 
($81.27), and a similar reduction brings 
angles and sections to £19 10s ($75.47), 
joists being reduced £2 ($7.74) to £19 
($73.53). A heavy reduction has been 
made in steel rails, namely, £3 ($11.61) 
per ton, the new quotation being £18 
($69.66). 

The reductions will be generally ap- 
plicable in other districts, but in Bir- 
mingham all have been anticipated for 
some time, so far as relates to the prod- 


new price 


ucts made in tthe district. Steel bars, 
for example, can be bought for £16 
($61.92), and steel skelp for £18 


($69.66), both prices representing a re- 


duction of at least £1 ($3.87) per ton 


in a week. All prices, however, 
are fluctuating so rapidly that it 
is difficult to determine standard 


values. It will be noted that in regard 
to rails the present reduction makes a 
total of £7 ($27.09) in the past two 
months. The great success of Belgium 
in securing heavy rail orders, especially 
in South America, has had a great deal 
to do in forcing down prices. The re- 
rolling mills are the busiest of all the 
works, and one effect of the increase of 
importations of steel is that a great deal 
of business in the bar line has been re- 
tained in the country, which otherwise 
would have been lost. Naturally, the 
free traders are using this as an argu- 
ment for the continuance of open ports 
in regard to imported iron and steel. 


eel ee seme me 
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* 
Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 
- SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
British Market Blooms i inet niece odie Parka vals 745 44.70 
Di inns bbb nasesdaesnoangesés . 
Corrected to Date by Cable | pebeadinetete alee aan 743 44.30 
Home Market Prices. Gross Tons at Works or Furnace FINISHED STEEL 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Francs per 100 kilos 
£sd4 $ pe 
220 Ibs. 
Billets, soft SE eda bo 008eace eee e ~ ~ : = Merchant beard .......cctecccces 75 Seo 
Was ee a 1418 0 65.66 Angles, : po ee , 2 oe sos es ee 75 4.50 
Se deece cvecesbhdeeneceoe -66 Jor eams an profiles...... 75 4.50 
FINISHED STEEL Plates, bridge and tank, 5 milli- 
Steel bars, England, 5% to 3-inch. 0 0 _ 62.72 meters and thicker............. 105 6.30 
Ship plates, England be 0 0 82.32 Sheets, blue annealed, Ardennes. . 109 6.54 
Ship plates, Scotland 21 0 0 82.32 Bars, cold- a 40 to 60 milli- 
B ‘ pe paeenaaig 19 0 0 74.48 GRSOSTS TORRE ccccccccoccccccesec 1 6.90 
ice, Saeed coe yaaa a 21 0 0 82.32 Pig iron prices, are f.o.b. cars at Longwy, Briey or Thionville, 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............. 23 0 0 90.16 according to the schedule of the Comptoir des Fontes; semifinished 
Sheets galvanized, 24 gage . 2410 0 96.04 steel prices, by the Comptoir Siderurgique de France, are delivered 
Rails, ’ a on. ....... 1 0 0 69.76 at principal consuming centers; finished prices, by Paris 
Tin plate, | ben, gg pe 6 0 5.10 Consortium, are delivered at Paris. 
BE EF Sus cccacedececudecccces 20 0 0 78.40 . 
PIG IRON* Bel Mark 
aot Coane Renate | sameencatires 9 0 0 35.28 e gian ar et 
ematite, t Coast Mixed Ntimbers 9 0 0 35.28 ° 
seiaecberengh, RS 2 8 27.44 Prices Last Reported 
iddlesborough, No. 3............ 710 0 29.40 
No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Leicester, ‘ PIG IRON 
ES bo thse ten echacnenes 9 0 0 35.28 Francs per metric ton 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire 810 0 32.52 : F , (2205 Ibs.) 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire...... 0 0 35.28 Foundry, No. 2, Belgium........ 325 22.75 
No. 3 Scotch Foundry............. 0 0 35.28 Foundry, No. 2, Luxemburg...... 350 24.50 
Ferromanganese 78 per cent........ 2210 0 88.20 Basic, open-hearth, Belgium...... 300 21.00 
Basic-bessemer, Belgium ......... 300 21.00 
ai a COKE , Basic-bessemer, Luxemburg ........ saute 
GEMO TOTMESS .ccccccccccccces 0 8.82 
TIOUOD SURETY: ooo voce ccecevess 0 0 11.76 SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
*Pig iron quotations are f.o.b. furnace for delivery in the United poms eo eee = 31.50 
eve sonhiomme ~" uence we cy ape dacl aged mecca — A. een $00 38:00 
i, tata ccktesceeeteteveses 675 47.25 
French Mar ket OE re rere 600 42.00 
Prices Last Reported FINISHED MATERIAL 
PIG IRON Francs a, hog: kilos 
eee) ay ton - ema eS Bolen os sxc ue bie’ 50 Sa 55 pe) 3.50 to 3.85 
a . ormal beams and profiles........ 52.50 to 55 3.68 to 3.85 
Hematite, Lorraine .........++++- 625 37.50 Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker. . 72.50 r. 5.08 
Foundry, Longwy, No. 2, sand-cast 347 20.82 Plates, 3 to 5 millimeters 77.50 to 80.00 5.43 to 5.60 
Foundry, Longwy, No. 2, chill-cast 380 22.80 Sheets, black illimeters...... ’ ; : % 
ao mg No 3, a 350 21:00 oo black, .3 millimeters 85.50 to 90 5.99 to 6.30 
, ’ . BTR WETS nccccseccsesesesesseses eee 
F ry, Longwy, No. 3, chill-cast 350 21.00 Sheets, galv., 1 millimeter....... 199 to 195 13.30 to 13.65 
COKE *Sold on same basis as semifinished material. 
ES cnn ncn cannes cede pence 135 8.10 All prices f.o.b. furnace or works, except finished material, for 
German, Belgian and British furnace 135 8.10 which delivered prices are quoted. 














products. Some low prices are quoted for 
Belgian materials. A _ recent report 
from Glasgow states that basic pig iron 
is being received there for £6 ($23.22) 
as compared with £11 10s ($44.50) for 
local hematite. A Midland agent re- 
ceived a quotation from Belgium this 
week for the supply of steel billets at 
£8 16s ($33.05), delivered in the Mid- 
lands. A quotation on billets of £8 10s 
($32.89) f.o.b. Antwerp is reported to 
have been received in London. The Welsh 
quotation for tin bars continues at £14 
10s ($56.11) and other British billets are 
coming down to this level, some of the 
Sheffield firms quoting £15 ($58.05). 

The Staffordshire iron trade continues 
almost stagnant. A mill here and there is 


entire works have been 
The wage question is 


operating, but 
closed for weeks. 
receiving attention. 

A remarkable feature of the steel trade 
is that the most modern plants, some of 
which have been described in THe Iron 
Trape Review, are entirely inactive, 
although they are laid out for the heavi- 
est production. The explanation is that 
they are all designed to work native ore, 
and to produce in large quantities. Obvi- 
ously, such plants cannot compete with 
mills rolling cheap Belgian material. Ca- 


pacity is practically valueless, unless 
orders come en masse. 
The iron foundries producing rolls 


and other heavy mill machinery have 
declared a reduction of £3 ($11.61) per 


ton on grain and chil] rolls. They are 
able to do this because they are buying 
cheaper cold-blast pig iron. 

The tin plate trade is reported to be 
slightly more active, a few mills having 
found it possible to resume operations. 
Tin plates can be bought at £1 8s 
($5.41) per box. Prices are decending 
and substantial cuts are looked for. The 
galvanized sheet trade is practically life- 
less, with hardly any foreign inquiry. 
Most of the mills continue idle, those in 
the Midlands having done no work what- 
ever for several weeks. 

Scrap is selling at remarkably low 
prices. Midland makers claim to have 
bought heavy steel scrap at £3 ($11.61) 
and steel turnings at £2 ($7.74). 


French Seeking To Restore Price Fixing 


tion in the iron and steel trade, 
brought about by the dissolution 
of the various comptoirs, it is believed 
will not continue for long. At present 
business is being transacted which 


Pc: March 3.—Open competi- 
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shows little or no profit. Still, prices 


are higher than in Belgium and Lux- 
emburg, a fact which makes readjust- 


ment more difficult. The issue to be 
determined is whether collective price 
fixing wil] be restored. 

The reasons for the dissolution of 
the Comptoir of Longwy, which had 
been in operation for 45 years and had 
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gone through many crises, still are 
being discussed. One of the most 
plausible is that the difference between 
the large and small interests included 
in the comptoir became so marked 
that it became impossible to settle to 
everybody’s satisfaction the problems 
requiring the comptoir’s attention every 
day. 

Producers who regret the 
tion of the comptoir are pressing for 
an international agreement. They base 
their arguments on the fact that France 
is not able to produce 10,000,000 tons 
of pig iron, and if it remains isolated 


dissolu- 


it will never be able to dispose of 
its 5,000,000 ton surplus production. 
Those who realize that France must 


develop a strong organization to com- 
pete with Luxemburg, Germany, and 
even England, are clamoring for sol- 
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idarity and agreement among the 
French producers. 

French producers have just ex- 
ported to England important quanti- 


ties of phosphorus pig iron despite 
competition from Belgium and Lux- 


emburg. The sale was closed at 315 
francs ($18.90) f.0.b. Antwerp, which 
is 200 francs ($12) less than English 


prices, at the present rate of exchange. 

Foundry iron (2 per cent silicon) 
quoted at 350 ($19) may go 
lower if the price of coke is brought 
back to 100 francs ($6) within two 


months. 


francs 
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have been below the cost of pro- 
duction for the past fortnight. 
Competition is making @tself felt. The 
labor situation is improving, but the 
metal industries have estimated that a 
total of 275,000 working days were 
lost during the past year by 76 strikes. 
The metal industries have had their 
share of strife, but not to the extent 
of the mining, glass and chemical in- 
dustries. The loss in wages of mem- 
bers of the metallurgical workers’ un- 
jon is estimated at 1,000,000 francs. 

The revival of pig iron production 
in Luxemburg is marked. Furnaces 
have been relighted at Esch, Dudel- 
ingen, and Differdingen. Iron ore is 
cheaper in Luxemburg, being quoted at 
10 to 12 francs per ton at the mine, 
as compared with 12 to 15 francs a 


few weeks ago. 


German Prices Likely To Be Increased 


Feb. 
Lon- 
the 
con- 


USSELDORF, Germany, 
26.—Coincident with the 


don peace conference 
German iron and steel market 
tinued to decline, and now is in a 
demoralized state. Even the smallest 
orders are postponed. The number of 
unemployed in Germany is 
at 500,000 and the total is increasing 
every day. 


estimated 


The fuel situation has changed com- 
pletely since the Febru- 
ary. While production increased 
slightly there is a marked and contin- 
ous falling off in The 
result is that the supply of fuel great- 
ly exceeds the demand. The situation 
is aggravated by the large quantities 
of foreign coal Germany 
at relatively cheap prices. 
lish steam coal can be bought at 6000 
marks per 10,000 kilos, ($9 per ton 
basis ) delivered, Dusseldorf, while 
Dutch household nut coal is offered at 


beginning of 
has 


consumption. 


offered in 
Good Eng- 


2900 marks per 10,000 kilos, ($4.35 
per ton basis) delivered, Cologne. In 
addition, American coal continues to 


arrive in cargo lots but it is expected 
that deliveries will soon 
cease, as and Dutch coal is 
offered substantially cheaper so _ that 
with the lowest possible freights Amer- 
ica will not be in a position to com- 
pete. The last tonnages of American 
coal were sold at about 8000 marks 
per 10,000 kilos, ($12 per ton basis) 
delivered, Mannheim. This would 
mean, about 7000 marks ($10.50 per 
ton basis) cif. Rotterdam. 
Reductions in iron and steel prices 
have been generally expected since 
the beginning of the year, but they 


American 
English 
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have not been made. Pig iron _ prices 
are to continue unchanged as costs of 
production have not materially chang- 
The last settlement 
provided that prices were to remain in 
March 1. A mect- 
economical confed- 
and 
take 
decide whether 
should apply to 
March 1. How- 


decided to allow 


ed since last fall. 
force at least until 
the states’ 
for the 


ing of 
eracy 
industry 
this 
reductions in 


German iron steel 
arranged to 


time to 


was place 
about 
prices 
after 
been 


deliveries made 


ever, it has 
prices to continue unchanged. 

The iron and steel industry is con- 
fronted by higher wages, an increase of 
about 60 per cent in railway rates. 

Coal production in the Ruhr during 
January amounted to 8,072,000 tons as 
with 8,236,000 tons in De- 
cember, 1920, and 9,786,000 tons in 


January, 1913. At the end of January 


compared 


the number of miners employed was 
737,399, representing an increase of 
4601 as compared with the end of 
December. 


The Roumanian railways recently or- 
dered locomotives to the value of 90,- 
000,000 marks. The order has been 
placed with Orenstein & Koppel. It 
is reported that negotiations are in pro- 
gress between the railway authorities 
and a German-Roumanian group with 
regard to that syndicate undertaking 
a portion of the work of repairing 
locomotives for Roumania. 

The publication of foreign trade stat- 
istics by Germany, suspended since 
July, 1914, is to be resumed. Figures 


issued relative to cer- 
products in the import and ex- 
port trade for the first half of 1920. 
The imports included 2,948,352 metric 
tons of iron ore, manganese ore, etc., 
during that period as compared with 


have just been 
tain 


7,698,894 tons in the same period of 
1914. 

The exports from Germany during 
the same six months included 735,- 


446 tons of iron and steel, ferroalloys 
ete, and 158,359 tons of machinery. 

Some remarkable amalgamations of 
iron and steel companies with kindred 
companies owning ore and coal mines 
have been made recently. At the head 
of the large undertakings stands the 
Rhine-Elbe-Union-B o chu mer-Verein- 
Simens-Schuckert having a capital of 
615,000000 marks. In 1919 the com- 
panies were in contro] of 15.8 of the 
entire coal output and over 13.01 per 

output in Rhenish- 
owns 28 blast fur- 
naces, rolling mills and 
foundries and is connected with sev- 
eral engineering enterprises and ship- 
ping companies. 

The second largest combine is the 
Klockner group with a capital of 135.- 
000,000 marks, and to this belongs the 
Lorraine Smelting and Mining associa- 
tion, the Hasper Iron & Steel Works, 
several large rolling mills and a num- 
ber of ore mining companies. 


The third combine is the Stumm 
yroup which owns iron works, mining 
companies, smelting works, a shipyard 
and other large interests, in addition to 
a number of ore mines in Silesia, Lor- 
raine and Luxemburg. There are sev- 
eral other similar groups. 


cent of the coke 
Westphalia. It 
steelworks, 























Cut Pacific Steel Rate to Orient 


Steamship Interests Act To Maintain Parity with Atlantic Ports — Lower Rail Rate 
from Pittsburgh Sought—Belgian Steel Bars Bought at Portland—Some 
Chinese Pig Iron Coming In—Northwest Market Quiet 


EATTLE, March 10.—Business 
continues quiet in the iron and 
steel trade of the Pacific North- 


west. Price conditions are not suffi- 
ciently stabilized to warrant larger 
buyers to place orders in any volume 
and in consequence they are doing a 
hand-to-mouth business. While gen- 
eral industrial conditions have im- 
proved in the last few weeks the 
change has not greatly stimulated 
domestic demand for iron and _ steel 
products. The export movement is 
at a low ebb with foreign inquiries 
extremely limited. 

The feature of the export angle is 
the drastic reduction in ocean freights 
from North Pacific ports to the Ori- 
ent. The Transpacific conference at 
a meeting in San Francisco last week 
cut the steel tariff from $11.25 to $6.50 
per ton effective immediately. This 
action was taken after long discus- 
sion during which the Java-Pacific line 
rejoined the conference. The deep cut 
was adopted for the purpose of placing 
Pacific ports on a parity with New 
York and other Atlantic gateways 
from which, it is understood, the 
all-water rate to the Orient recently 
was reduced from $20 to $15. Nego- 
tiations are now under way to in- 
duce the railroads to allow a rate of 
71 cents per 100 pounds from Pitts- 
burgh to the Pacific coast which if 
granted will give the combined rail and 
water haul an equal footing with the 
all-water route out of New York. Since 
last August, when increased rail rates 
became effective, the roads east oi 
Chicago have not participated in joint 
import and export raites so that much 
of the traffic originating in the Pitts- 
burg district has been diverted to 
Atlantic ports. 

While the new Pacific rate has not 
been in effect sufficient time to develop 
any amount of business exporters are 
not particularly optimistic about the 
outlook in that field. It is pointed 
out that in the Orient in particular 
Great Britain and Belgium are fight- 
ing hard to regain their old markets. 
With prices at present levels and ex- 
change working against the United 
States, exporters figure that it may 
take time to develop foreign markets. 
However, some business is moving and 
the lowered rates are expected to place 
American exporters in better posi- 
tion to compete with other countries. 


Exporters report that the demand for 
boiler plate, steel bars and other 
items is very quiet. An inquiry is cur- 
rent for 100 tons of steel bars for ship- 
ment to the Orient. 

The demand for tin plate is far un- 
der the normal for this season. Alaska 
canners carried overa large stock from 


‘last season and witha most unpromising 


outlook for the immediate future of 
the salmon market, the packers are not 
purchasing tin plate to any extent. The 
price remains at $7 Pittsburgh base. 


Belgian Steel Is Offered 


Belgian steel bars are offering in this 
market on a basis of about 2.65¢ c.i.f. 
and while none has been placed in Se- 
attle, as far as can be learned, it is 
understood that a shipment was or- 
dered by a Portland finm. With regu- 
lar service by water from Continental 
ports the Pacific Northwest offers a 
field for Pelgian manufacturers. At 
present there is no demand but rep- 
resentatives of domestic manufacturers 
are considerably disturbed by this de- 
velopment inasmuch as the lowest 
prices possible here, shipping from the 
East via rail to Philadelphia and thence 
by water to this coast is 3.20c. How- 
ever considerable difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in arranging finances cov- 
ering the Belgian purchases as the 
transaction is based on French funds. 

The pig iron situation is extremely 
quiet. The foundries are not operat- 
ing to capacity and some plants are 


closed. All of them have considerable 
stocks on hand. In Seattle it is stated 
the stocks are sufficient to last six 


mouths although under high pressure, 
the tonnage would be consumed in 30 
days. Practically no pig iron is com- 
ing to this market although some 
Chinese iron has been imported. Some 
low grade European pig could be plac- 
ed here if there was any demand 
for it but the market is extremely lim- 
ited at present. The price ranges some- 
what under $45 being based on $27.50 
base Birmingham plus freight of $16.80. 

In the scrap branches of the industry 
inactivity also prevails. Some demand is 
for second-hand pipe and machinery but 
this also is limited. There is little or 
no movement of all kinds of scrap, 
dealers buying at their own prices. 
Foundries are not in the market, there 
is no export demand and the market 
is so nominal! that there are no open 
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quotations, dealers naming their own 
prices. Recently there was an inquiry 
for 700 tons of rerolling rails for ex- 
port to the Orient and while several 
local firms bid on a basis of $16 and 
$17 per gross ton f.o.b. cars Seattle 
the order was not placed here. An 
inquiry for 200 tons of plate shearings 
has also been im the local market but 
as only $20 was named no one here 
cared for the business. 

Jobbers of iron and steel report con- 
ditions have steadied somewhat in the 
last fortnight and the outlook is im- 
proved. However, consumers are buy- 
ing only what is absolutely necessary. 
March is expected to make an im- 
proved showing over February and 
the prospect for April is still better. 
Warehouse prices have undergone a 
recent reduction of 25 cents per 100 
pounds and the principal items today 
are quoted as follows: 


Steel bars, 4.25c; cold rolled shaft- 
ing, 6.75c; blue annealed sheets, 6.35c 


base; galvanized sheets, 8.15c base; 
black sheets, 6.95c, base; structural 
shapes, 4.25c; bands, 4.95c; plates, 
5.00c; reinforcing bars, 4.50c. 


The Alaskan engineering commission 
has issued a call for 6000 tons of 70- 
pound steel rails, delivered either Se- 
attle or Seward, Alaska, to be opened 
at Seattle May 12. 

Mitsui & Co. are reported to have 
purchased about 5000 tons of steel 
pipe, frora 3 to 12 inch which will be 
shipped from Seattle to Japan on 
steamers operated by this firm during 


April. The shipment will be forward- 
ed on two steamers. 

The strike of the foundrymen and 
pattern makers in western Wash- 
ington shops is still officially in ef- 
fect but employers report they are 
having no _ difficulty in obtaining 


enough workmen for their present needs. 


The strike followed a_ reduction in 
wages at the beginning of the year 
of from 10 to 15 per cent and af- 


fected all but two small plants in this 
territory. 

Locating skilled labor is not the 
difficulty at present but securing work 
for the foundries is the problem. Busi- 
ness is quiet and the shops are operat- 
ing below capacity. 

The Superior court of King county 
has denied the right of members of 
the Tron Molders’ Union to picket the 
plant of the Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
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This is the latest phase of the strike 
at present under way in this dis- 
trict. The Prescott company brought 
action and asserted it was on account 
of the interference of the members of 
the union, the company was unable to 
keep a full crew at work. This plant 
with. others has been operating on the 
open shop basis since early in January. 

The plant of the Pacific Coast 
Steel Works, Seattle, reopened March 
1 on a 50 per cent basis. This works 
has been partially closed during the 
last month. There is sufficient work 
on hand for a run of two or three 
weeks and if conditions improve it 
may be possible to continue longer. 
Among improvements contemplated is 
the construction of a $750,000 steel 
bridge in the University district. 
Amended specifications for $1,000,000 
worth of hydroelectric machinery for 
the Skagit river power project, which 
the city of Seattle is undertaking, have 
heen approved by the board of public 
works. A new call for bids was is- 
sued, tenders were opened March 5. 

The Northwest Trading Co., recently 
supplied steel for the Yamen bridge 
now under construction in Tienstin, 
China. About $150,000 of the $300,- 
000 cost will be utilized in the pur- 
chase of structural steel fabricated by 
the Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 
The bridge will span the Pei Ho 
river. According to the trading com- 
pany general busines relations with the 
Orient are improving. Official an- 
nouncement is made by the Willow 
Creek Alaska Co., that $250,000 will 
be spent in the northwest for machin- 
ery, supplies and transportation. Offices 
are in the L. C. Smith building. 


Plan Open Shop Drive 


A movement for the adoption of the 
open shop principle in the industrial 
section of Queensboro, New York has 
been instituted by the manufacturing 
committee of the Queens chamber of 
commerce. The borough of Queens has 
more than 600 manufacturing plants 
with approximately 100,000 workers. The 
committee has sent a letter to the 
members of the chamber soliciting views 
of manufacturers before submitting a 
plan of action to the board of directors. 
The personnel of the manufacturing 
committee comprises W. M. Nones, 
president and treasurer of the Norma 
Co. of America, manufacturer of ball 
bearings; P. H. Bosse, president of che 
Metal Etching Co.; C. Cunningham, 
Christopher Cunningham & Co., boiler 
manufacturers; John F. Galvin, president 
of the Metal Stamping Co. John A. 
Gray, Sweeney & Gray Co., machinists 
and engineers; John J. Walsh, personnel 
manager of the Nichols Copper Co. 
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Markets Continue Listless—Foundries 
Making Inquiries 
Francisco, March 10.—The 
and steel market in this district continues 


San iron 


weak. The possibility of lower prices 
being quoted has caused buyers to 
hesitate. 

Demand for pig iron has not im- 


proved, sales agents say that business 
is the dullest they ever have experieced. 
The few sales made involve small ton- 
nages for immediate use. The only in- 


quiry of any size pending is one for 
2500 tons for a northern interest. The 
coke market is listless and few in- 


quiries are received. Little improve- 
ment is looked for inside of 30 to 60 
days as consumers stil] have sufficient 
stocks. The sale of 2000 tons of furnace 
coke at $24.25, delivered, which was divi- 
ded equally between two producers seems 
to be the sum total of business in the 
past week, 

Par mills are running intermittently 
and only a few scattered inquiries are 
being received. Practically no new 
business has been booked. One indepen- 
dent company sold 250 tons out of its 
local warehouse for immediate delivery 
at 2.35c base Pittsburgh. No other 
sales are reported. 

Little business is 
those independent companies which 
are offering plates under 2.65c base 
Pittsburgh. A mixed lot of 200 tons, of 
which 70 tons was plates and the bal- 
ance shapes, was awarded one inde- 
pendent company guaranteeing a de- 
livery not later than seven weeks. Sev- 
eral inquiries involving lots of 1000 tons 
have been received. In the lack of 
demand, price cutting has not attracted 
much attention. 

Inquiries for sheets are extremely 
light and it is difficult to determine the 
present level of prices. Many consum- 
ers believe that were they to come into 
the market with an attractive tonnage 
a price well under 5.25¢ for 28-gage 
galvanized could be secured. 

The Sacramento-San Joaquin bank, 
Sacramento, Cal., has asked for prices 
on 200 tons of structural steel for a 
new building. New business in struc- 
tural material is scarce. A lot of 600 
tons of shapes for immediate delivery 
was sold at 2.45¢c base Pittsburgh, by 
one independent company out of ware- 
house stock. 

The scrap market continues dormant. 
Only one sale is reported, 100 tons of 
heavy melting steel at $13, delivered. The 
market for cast iron scrap also is at 
a low ebb and little tonnage is moving. 
The price is purely nominal at $32. 
Foundries contemplate using little 
scrap when business resumes, and are 
inquiring for prices on low grade pig. 


being booked by 


It is believed that with foreign iron, 
corresponding to No, 2 foundry, of- 
fered at $36 to $37.50, ex-vessel, a price 
well under the existing cast iron scrap 
market can be obtained on low grade 
iron. Dealers continue to pile scrap. 

\ noticeable increase in inquiries 
from the Orient is reported by expor- 
ters and several involving over 100 
tons of bars have been made. The re- 
reduction in ocean freight rates 
has stimulated business among exporters. 
The $6.50 rate now in effect place ship- 
this approximately 
freight rates 
of Atlantic 
improvement in 
looked for within 


cent 


pers from port on 


equal basis insofar as 
are concerned, with those 
ports. No decided 
business, however, is 


the next 90 days 


Im ports 72.558 Tons of 
British Pig Iron 


Washington, March 15.—In 1920 Bri- 


taiu’s exports to the United States in- 


cluded 72,558 tons of pig iron, valued 
at £2,271,412; 482 tons of iron bars, 
rods, etc. valued at £22,389; 1348 


tons of stee] bars, rods, etc., valued at 
£112,525; 625 tons of tinned sheets 
and plates, valued at £43,318; and 1075 
tons of iron and steel wire, valued at 
£77,614, bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce. These 
totaled £2,527,358. 

Great Britain imported from Ger- 
many in 1920, 37 tons of steel blooms 
and billets, compared with 312,223 tons 
in 1913; 34 tons of sheet bars and tin 
plate, compared with 267,519 tons in 
1913; and 298 tons of steel girders and 
with 68,636 tons in 


according to the 


beams, compared 
1913 

Great Britain exported to Germany 
year 24,484 tons of pig iron, 
against 1916 in 1919 and 129,942 in 
1913; 452 tons of black plates, against 
13,610 in 1913; 18 tons of galvanized 
against 2941 im 1913; 1874 tons 
sheets and plates, against 
1913; and 20 tons of wire 


1919 and 1470 in 1913. 


last 


sheets 
of tinned 
34,739 in 
against 1 in 


Gives Fuel Control Cost 


Washington, March 15.—Cost of the 
United States fuel administration, 
which controlled coal and coke produc- 
tion and prices during the war, total- 
ed $5,433,000, it is revealed in the re- 
port to congress by former President 
Wilson on the use to which he put the 
$150,000,000 voted for the war ex- 
penses of the executive department of 
the government. The national war la- 
bor board and the war labor policies 
board cost $500,000. The expenditure 
of the federal trade commission in as- 
certaining steel, lumber and coal costs 
in the war period was $750,000. 





























EW ENGLAND is well known 
N as the home of many indus- 
trial plants engaged in trans- 

forming semifinished steel into hard- 
ware and metal specialties, but it is 
doubtful if the producers and users of 
stee] are familiar with the extent to 
which the modern development of the 
automobile has affected this industry. 
Although the production of motor cars 
in this territory is insignificant in com- 
parison with that of the Middle West, 


the output of tools 
and accessories used 
in the automobile 


trade is of consider- 
able magnitude. The 
last decade has wit- 


nessed the constant 
growth of a new 
branch of industry, 


particularly in Massa- 
chusetts and Connec- 


tiout, where numer- 
ous plants have been 
built to produce 


wrenches, tire pumps, 
automobile forgings, 
and other parts and 
accessories. Almost 
every owner of a mo- 
tor car is familiar 
with the use of socket 
wrenches used to re- 
move demountable 
tires, but probably 
few realize the extent 
to which the manu- 
facture of these use- 
ful tools is specializ- 
ed. A good idea of 
the development of 
wrench making can 
be gained from. 
a brief review of the 
history of the Wal- 
den Mfg. Co., which 
started to make 
socket wrenches 15 
years ago. The out- 
put of this company 


FIG. 













Fig. 1—The Walden-Worcester plant just completed at Worcester, Mass., where 1% acres of floor space are devoted to the manufacture of wrenches 


has grown steadily from 5000 in 1906 
to a total of 4,500,000 in 1920. In 1916 
the name of the company was changed 
to Walden-Worcester, Inc. and __ the 
plant then occupied consisted of many 
smal] buildings, the result of rapid 
growth at a time when it was im- 
possible to construct a new plant. In 
the late fall of 1920, the buildings of 
the present plant were completed, and 
the production of wrenches was trans- 
ferred from the 15 small shops which 
had been occupied while the 
new plant was being erected. 





2—AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE FOR TAPERING SMALL SCaEtS 
SOCKETS ARE MERELY PLACED IN A GRO ER- 
ATOR, THEY ARE THEN AUTOMATICALLY CEN- 


TERED, TAPERED AND DELIV- 
ERED TO CONTAINER 


OVE BY OP 





Operations now are approaching the 
standard established by the designers 
of the building and its equipment. A 
number of conveyors and other special 
appliances have not yet been installed, 
but the method of manufacture at the 
present time so nearly conforms to the 
projected plan that a description at 
this time does not suffer because of 
incompleteness. 

The plant is situated about a mile 


from the center of Worcester along 
the right of way of the Boston & 
Albany railroad. The main building 


is 330 feet long and four stories high, 
and is supplemented by a one-story 
building at the rear, running parallel to 
the main building, and houses the plat- 
ing and heat treating 
equipment and also 
the power plant. The 
plant designed 
throughout with a 
consideration 
material 
to the 





was 





careful 
of flow of 

from the raw 
completed state. The 
upper floor of the 
main building is used 
for offices, the ar- 
rangement of which 
is somewhat unusual. 
The private offices of 
the heads of depart- 
ments and company 
officers range along 
the outer walls of the 
building, leaving a court 
in the center, which 
is lighted from a 
monitor roof. A glass 
partition 7 feet high 
separates the court 
from the passage way 
of the private offices. 
The center space is 
14 x 100 feet and is 
used by bookkeepers, 
stenographers, filing 
and invoice clerks, 
and others. At one 
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FIG. 3—HEAVY POWER PRESSES ARE USED FOR BROACHING HEXAGONAL SOCKETS IN THE WRENCHES. FIG. 4— 
VIEW OF THE FINISHED STOCKROOM SHOWING STEEL BINS AT THE LEFT. NOTE THE EFFECT OF WHITE 
INTERIOR PAINT UPON DIFFUSION OF NATURAL LIGHT. FIG. § (INSET)—THE AUTOMATIC PLATING MACHINE 
APPLIES THREE COATS, WHILE THE PIECES MAKE ONE COMPLETE CIRCUIT OF THE MACHINE 
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FIG. 6—-A CONVEYOR BELT FACILI- 
TATES INSPECTION AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF FINISHED WRENCHES 


end of the office floor there is a res- 
taurant with capacity to serve all em- 
ployes of the plant. 

The production of the 
wrench starts with the receipt of the 
raw material on the first floor. The 
stock follows through the heavy ma- 
chine operations on the same floor, and 
then according to the nature of the 
work goes either to the heat treat- 
ing room or is conveyed to the second 
floor in the main building where the 
light machine operations are performed. 
The steel sockets are practically all 


completed 
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heat treated before they are assembled 
in the complete wrerich. 


After being assembled the wrenches 
are carried by conveyor from the sec- 
ond floor down through an underground 
passage to the plating room. Material 
from the plating room is returned to 
the main building where it also is taken 
up on a conveyor to the second floor. 
Eventually it is planned to equip the 
underground conveyor between the main 
building and plating room with an end- 
less belt to carry material over on 
the upper portion and bring plated 
wrenches back on the lower portion. 
From the second floor material is car- 
ried by conveyor to the storage and 
shipping departments on the third floor, 
A view of part of this floor is shown 
in Fig. 4. The finished stock is car- 
ried on steel racks extending from 
foor to ceiling and occupying a 
space 300 feet long by 200 feet 
wide. To facilitate the handling of ma- 
terial on this floor an extensive over- 
head trolley system has been installed. 
In the shipping department individual 
orders are assembled on special trucks 
which are then taken directly to the 
packers. Packing casee ready for ship- 
ment are placed on a gravity chute 
at one corner of the building, which 
leads to a covered loading platform on 
the ground floor or directly into freight 
cars as desired... The loading platform 
permits two trucks to load at the same 
time. The gravity carrier is shown in 
Fig. 7. 

The foregoing outline explains the 
general scheme of manufacture, but a 
closer analysis of operations is neces- 
sary to give an idea of the production 
methods employed. While now compris- 
ing a large variety of wrenches the 
product is sufficiently standardized to 
come under a _ repetition classification 
and therefore to warrant the installa- 
tion of special machines for simplifying 
operations and cutting down even rela- 
tively low costs. 
material for handles 
lengths of 


Formerly the 
was purchased in straight 
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wire but the waste in cutting was so 
great that coiled wire now is used, and 
a marked saving has been effected. Coils 
of the required sizes of wire up to % 
or %-inch in diameter are run through 
straightening and automatic cut-off ma- 
chines which reduce the waste through 
short ends to about one-tenth of the 
former amount. 

The production of the standard type 
of wrench handle is a simple process. 
Pieces of wire cut to the desired 
length first are slabbed or flattened on 
opposite sides in order to prevent 
turning after insertion in the wrench 
sockets. This operation is performed on 
large stamping machines by means of 
dies. The rod is placed on a lower 
die so as to overlap slightly on opposite 
sides at the end and the upper die in 
descending shears off these overlapping 
portions. The rods then are given the 
proper shape on bending or forming 
machines and are sent to the second 
floor for assembling. 

The sockets, which are cut off and 
partially formed on automatic screw mia- 
chines from straight steel bars, requite 
much more attention than the handles. 
The bars come in 10-foot lengths and 
in various sizes according to the sie 
of sockéts. The machining is performed 
on automatic screw machines, a battery 
of which occupy one section of the 
lower floor. The operation is unusual 
in that a recess is turned at the bottom 
of a drilled hole. This is accomplished 
by a tool with offset of the same 
width as the desired recess. The cut- 
ter is first inserted the depth of the 
hole and then through the movement 
of a cam is raised enough to cut the 
recess. 


From the automatic screw machines 
the parts pass to heavy presses which 
punch or, more correctly, broach the 
drilled portion of the socket to form 
square or hexagonal openings. It is to 
accommodate this operation that the re- 
cess just mentioned is cut. The partial- 
ly formed socket, a cylinder perhaps 
three inches long, is set on end in 











FIG. 7—-LOWER END OF SPIRAL DELIVERY CONVEYOR WHICH EXTENDS FROM THE THIRD FLOOR DOWN TO LOADING 
PLATFORM 
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the press so that the drilled and re- 
cessed hole extending approximately 
half way through the piece is upper- 
most. A broaching tool, hexagonal in 
most cases, then is brought down so 
as to cut away portions of the circular 
hole to make it hexagonal. On the 
cutting stroke, the broaching tool des- 
cends only to the top of the recessed 
portion of the hole, thus giving the 
chips which have been cut a_ chance 
to drop into the enlarged portion 
formed by the recess. In develop 
ing the operations in connection with 
manufacturing these sockets, an attempt 
first was made to broach the hexagonal 
holes without the recess at the base of 
the drilled circular hole. However, as 
there was no edge for the broaching 
tool to pass and thus finish its cut- 
ting stroke, the cut was not accurate 
to the full depth. With the recess 
provided, the broaching process is com- 
plete throughout the full extent of the 
drilled hole, just as if the operations 
were performed on a ring-shaped piece 





with hole extending clear through. The 


walls of the socket are thin, and the y1¢ 9 1~ MAKING A UNIVERSAL JOINT FOR CERTAIN WRENCHES A GANG 
interior hexagonal opening must be ac- MILLING MACHINE WITH A REVOLVING TABLE IS USED WHICH PERMITS 
curate as to size and centering. For SETTING UP OF THE WORK ON ONE SIDE WHILE CUTTING TAKES 
this reason the broaching operation PLACE ON THE OTHER SIDE 
is an important one in the manufacture 
of the wrenches. Other punches or are taken to the heat treating depart- be moved forward by a sort of walk- 
drills, depending upon the design of the _ment where they are placed in containers ing process through the action of the 
wrench, cut holes in the opposite end of and run through an automatic furnace, alternate bar movement. First one set 
the socket to receive the handle. These which consists of a heating chamber of bars is raised, carrying the container 
holes when completed are not circular with a grate extending four or five with it, and moved forward toward 
but are made to conform with the slab feet to one side and constructed so the heating chamber of the furnace 
sided handle ends. In some types of _ that alternate sets of bars have inde At the end of travel of this set, the 
sockets, holes are drilled from side to pendent movement upward and also-for- bars are lowered so that the container 
side to receive offset handles ward and back. <A _ container placed rests on the second set of bars. The 
After the sockets are completed, they on one end of this grate therefore may set being returned to its original 


position. The second set is then raised 





and carried forward taking the con- 
tainer with it and the operation re- 
peated until the container is carried 
through the furnace and dumped into 
a quenching bath at the opposite end. 
It may be seen from this that by plac- 
ing containers at the outer end of the 





grate they will be automatically carried 
through the furnace and dumped and 
that by regulating the motion of the 
alternate sections of the grate, the heat- 
ing time is controlled. 


In assembling, the handle is placed 
in a clamp and the socket pressed on 
after which a man with a riveting tool 
swages the metal of the end of the 
handle where is enters the socket. 
After assembling, the wrenches are car- 
ried to the plating room in the manner 


already described. Here they are hung 
on the hooks of an endless chain plat- 
ing machine which is automatic for 
triple plate work. The pieces are first 


’ oa olde dipped in a cleansing solution, then into 
FIG. 8A PROGRESS CHART IS MAINTAINED WITH PEGS FOR EACH INDI | |. RE 
VIDUAL MACHINE. OPERATORS KEEP THEIR TIME RECORD ON CARDS % 7"¢ plating solution, are washed, then 
HUNG ON THESE PEGS AND OPPOSITE THE ORDER ON WHICH WORK plunged into a copper plating solution, 
IS BEING PERFORMED (Concluded on Page 761) 
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etting Back to Normal Quickly 


Second Installment of Survey of Causes of Existing Conditions—Intelligent Cost Ac- 
counting Provides Facts of Value in Directing Business Back Into 
Normal Channels — Suggestions for Handling Costs 


EVEN principles which were enum- 
oy erated in the prevjous install- 

ment of this article, constitute 
the mechanism of getting back to nor- 
mal quickly. The question now arises, 
how are we to get workmen interested 
in helping; how are we to induce our 
bankers to assist us financially; and 
what must we do to induce the con- 
sumers to purchase goods? 

If workmen can see a scientific basis 
for loss-taking; if it can be demonstrat- 
ed to them that anticipating normal 
will reduce unemployment, making dras- 
tic wage cuts wumnecessary, and can 
stimulate buying, they will be quick to 
agree to do what they can to attain 
fair standards attainable for the various 
operations and even accept a reasonable 
cut in wages if necessary. 

You should say to them: 


“These charts show that to get back 
to normal we expect to lose so much. 
Now to get back to normal it will be 
as necessary for you to produce nor- 
mal outputs as for us to quote normal 
prices. If you don’t, our losses will 
be that much more and may seriously 
affect our ability to keep going. You 
may feel that this is none of your con- 
cern, because you may say that if you 
don’t work for us you can work for 
someone else. But the fact remains that 
any business condition which adversely 
affects us is likely to affect other con- 
cerns in greater or less degree. There- 
fore, isn’t it better for us to get to- 
gether, we ‘playing the market short,’ 
and you giving us the safely attainable 
productions necessary to keep us within 
definite cost limits at wages consistent 
with the cost of living which these 
conditions would bring about. In this 
way we can work things out and keep 
going.” 


This leads, then, to the eighth principle 
of getting back to normal quickly: 

8—Call in some of your best workers, 
as representatives of their fellow work- 
men; outline to them what your present 
conditions are and what you want to do. 
Explain to them the above principles as 
they relate to unemployment, reductions 
in hours and wages, and what losses to 
the company will mean to both workers 
and the company. 

As to the bankers, it is well-known 
that money goes to that establishment 
which can demonstrate that it is safely 
and wisely managed. Many financial 
houses today are uncertain whiether to 
call loans, or to extend them: whether 
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to help, in the expectation of assisting 
in pulling things through and thereby 
safeguarding their investments, or to 
quit and pocket their losses. 

Go to your banker and say: 


“Here is what I am doing now. Here 
is what I did at full capacity, and here 
is what I can do at normal. If I con- 
tinue as at present, I may win and I 
may go under; if I can get back to 
normal quickly, I will lose much less 
and can pull through successfully. Here 
are the facts and the figures.” 


Are not bankers looking for just 
such kind of talk? The most conserva- 
tive banker in the country knows that 
his task is to differentiate between what 
is guesswork and _ unsystematic pro- 
cedure, and what is definite provable and 
likely to happen. He will be the last 
one to turn down a request for money 
or extension of loans when he knows 
that it is based on the same fundamental 


he relies upon to make decisions co- 


ordinated knowledge. 

This, then, gives the ninth principle 
of getting back to normal quickly: 

9—Place plans as to normal possibil- 
ities, with full explanations, before 
bankers as a basis for credits and fi- 
nancial assistance. 

With a campaign based on normal 
capacity worked out; with negotiations 
going on with workers to get their 
help in producing up to safe working 
maximums, and with bankers to render 
financial support, you then are in position 
to give proper attention to sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns; to consider what 
you can do in the way of time pay- 
ments, discounts, deliveries, quality bet- 
terments, and other things as a basis for 
booking orders, which will mean reach- 
ing normal quickly. 

This gives the basis for the tenth 
principle of getting back to normal 
quickly : 

10—Plan the sales and advertising 
campaigns necessary to secure prices 


which reflect normal operating condi- 
tions. 


Where the Trouble Lies 


The trouble today is not over-produc- 
tion, it is underconsumption. The world 
needs the products of industry, now not 
next year. A national campaign, based on 
practical plans for getting back to nor- 
mal quickly, will do more to place in- 
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dustry on a firm footing than any other 
one thing, because the basis would be co- 
ordination, based on positive and accurate 
knowledge, between banker, worker, 
salesman and executive. 

If the newspapers, magazines, adver- 
tising clubs and advertising agencies of 
the country, would really get behind 
the kind of plans outlined, it would 
mean a nation-wide publicity campaign 
which would directly benefit all. 

In short, the steps are: 


1—Determine normal capacities 

2—Standardize the expenses of doing 
business 

3—Determine fair standards of per- 
formance by workers 

4—Determine quantity of goods which 
can be made 

5—Estimate the cost of nofmal pro- 
ductions 

6—Determine prices at normal profits 

7—Hold losses between standard and 
actual overheads for the year in an ad- 
justment account 

8—Explain plans to workers 

9—Explain plans to bankers 

10—Plan selling and advertising cam- 
paigns 


Naturally you are interested in the 
practical possibilities of the procedure. 
What has been outlined is not mere 
theory. Each principle has been used in 
some case at some time, although this 
is the first known attempt to bring them 
all together in a co-ordinated way. Let 
me give you a practical example of the 
utility of the recommendations made. In 
the early part of 1908, work was 
started in a large plant in Pennsylvania, 
comprising a structural shop, machine 
shop and foundry. At the time the 
methods were introduced, the business 
was making little money. Its sales were 
not large. It was a heavy borrower, 
with a pattern account far in excess 
of its real value. It had a bond issue 
pending. The radical, and from the ac- 
counting standpoint, the revolutionary 
thing about the development, at that 
time, was the adoption of standard 
burden rates for the various depart- 
ments, the work-in-process being charged 
with standard, and the differences be- 
tween the standard and actual being 
charged or credited monthly to a de- 
partment burden profit and loss ac- 
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count. Comparing .an eight-year sub- 
sequent average with four-year average 
previous to starting the methods, the 
results were a 12 per cent yearly profit 
on capitalization for the eight years; as 
against a two per cent loss on capitaliza- 
tion the four years; the 
reduction in quick liabilities for the 
eight years was 90 per cent as against 
6 per cent the four years; while 
the reserve and surplus was increased 
from 14 per cent for the four years to 
72 per cent for the eight years. 

Looking at results in another way, 
reduction in borrowed money, for the 
eight years amounted to 60 per cent 
of the capitalization; additions to plant 
amounted to 42 per cent of the capital- 
ization; while the dividends amounted to 
30 per cent of the capitalization. 


for 


for 


Has Been Successful 


A manufacturing concern in Hoboken, 
New Jersey, wrote under date of January 
28th as follows: 

“It readily can be seen that this plan 
is beneficial to our customers as 
as ourselves; whereas, if this program 
had not been applied, a total shutdown 
would have been necessary.” 

People have said, where is the money 
to come from, with which to buy pro- 
ducts? My answer is this: 

Products are wealth; production cre- 
ates buying power. The only limit on 
ability to acquire wealth is the ability to 
produce it. We can only have more 
riches by producing more goods or buy- 
ing power. 

Obviously, if I am a farmer, I can- 
not buy more horses, or cows, or sheep, 
by producing less pigs, less milk, or 
less wheat, or other products. In other 
words, if are going to exchange 
for more, we all must produce more, 
not by spurts, but on a normal basis 
throughout the year. 

Another question comes up, how are 
we going to reconcile finance, labor 
and management? My answer here is 
that we must all fall back on a funda- 
mental principle. 

Let each interested party take 
than he now demands, in order to get 
more than he now “has.” 

Should not this principle be sold to 
workers, bankers and executives, by 
showing them how the realization of 100 
per cent demands on the part of each 
affects the receiving of things from 
others, as well as their ability to give 
them? No one is opposed to selfishness 
of conflicting interests, so long as this 
selfishness is intelligent. 

The Liberty National bank, New York, 
has published a chart of price tenden- 


well 


we 


less 


cies. This shows that it took nineteen 
years, following the outbreak of the 
Civil war, before prices reached the 
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points are together on the chart. It is 
doubtful, of E 
will take us twelve more years before 








level. and 1920 price 


extremely course, if. it 


are down to prewar basis, as 
conditions now and at the time following 
the Civil war are much different. The 


prices 


bank statement says: 

“Whether the future price trend will 
the Civil 
part this much is to be ob- 
served, that the contention that we must 
expect a permanently higher price level 


follow war precedent, or de- 


from it, 


has been rudely shaken during the last 
few months.” 

The National City bank Review says: 

“Adjusting relations between groups 
of producers so that a full exchange 
and consumption of products can go on, 
is the objective of the wage question.” 

Of interest to every man, woman and 
child in this country today, in fact all 
over the world, is the matter of how 
to get back to normal quickly. 

We are afraid to buy because we do 
because 
We are 


not know what is coming, or 
we expect prices to go lower. 
afraid to produce because we do not 
know how much buying there may be. 
We loan, not 


knowing 


afraid to invest or 
what 
money. Workers are afraid to cut loose 


and produce, for fear this might bring 


are 


may happen to our 


greater unemployment all the sooner. 
Buck Ague Prevalent 


The business world is going around in 
circles, and is affected with an excellent 
case of cold-feet. We hear, all 
that by month, or in the 
spring, or summer, or fall, things will 
be better. This attitude, however, will 
not in itself bring an upward trend 
a single day sooner. Yet no 
regards the urgent 
the products of industry. 

The present situation 
come worse unless vision, supported by 
facts and courage to take the initiative, 
are substituted for the fears and pes- 
simism which are at the bottom of our 
industrial ills. 

What is borrowing but anticipating the 
future? What is building a plant and 
installing equipment but anticipating the 
future? What is investing in a patent 
but anticipating the future? What is 
hiring an’ executive but anticipating the 
future? What is an expenditure in an 
advertising campaign but anticipating 
the future? 

Should we anticipate on the basis of 
results at all times? This 
would be dangerous. Should we an- 
ticipate on the basis of minimum re- 
turns at all times? This would be even 
more dangerous. Therefore, is there 
not a reasonable certainty that if we 
anticipate on the basis of normal re- 


on 


sides, next 


there is 


doubt as need for 


easily can be- 


maximum 
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turns, we will more often realize our 
desires. After all, a normal is some 
mean between a maximum and a 


minimum. 


Getting back to normal requires, first 
of all a thinking; it next re- 
facts which reflect normal con- 
it then demands a willingness 
to anticipate normal results, which will 
mean normal results much more quickly. 

My message in a nutshell is: 

Supply the products which the world 
badly needs by determining normal re- 
normal capacities, normal 
productions, normal costs, normal profits, 


normal 
quires 
ditions ; 


quirements, 


and normal prices, and using them as 
for conducting your business. 
will decrease unem- 
ployment idleness in plants and 
equipment, and avoid drastic wage cuts. 


a basis 
In so doing, you 


and 


Making 300,000 Wrenches 
(Concluded from Page 759) 


again washed, and finally placed into a 
nickel bath. As the pieces descend in 
each of the plating operations, electric 
contact is made through brushes mounted 
on the support which holds the pieces. 

While the design of wrenches varies, 
the description just given of the se- 
quence in the case of a common form 
of socket wrench is typical of nearly 
all operations. The plant is well 
equipped with auxiliary apparatus. For 
instance, a making department is 
provided on the third floor where flat 
cardboard is formed into metal edged 
containers for use in packing wrenches. 
One million such boxes were made 
during the past year. Jigs, fixtures, 
and many special tools are made in a 
well equipped tool room. The first and 
second floors are equipped with over- 
head trolleys similar to that shown in 
Fig. 4. 

A system of time study and cost 
keeping has been worked out on a ex- 
tensive scale. A large board or chart, 
shown in Fig. 8, carries pegs represent- 


box 


ing jobs and also the different ma- 
chines. One horizontal row of pegs, 
for instance, may represent an order 


in operation throughout the various 
machines. -The second row of pegs under- 
neath this represents the jobs, which 
will come up after completion of those 
in operation. The third row may rep- 
resent idle time of the machines. When 
starting work on a machine, each oper- 
ator makes a notation on the proper 
card on the board. By noting the card 
below he can tell the next job which 
is coming up on his particular machine. 
If the machine is idle this time is noted 
on the card in the idle machine column. 
In this way the foreman is able to 
keep a close watch on the progress of 
all work. 
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Minneapolis is 95 per cent open shop. 





It is one of the few cities where trade unions have failed to get a grip on the building trade 


Twin Cities Team for Open Shop) 


St. Paul Manufacturers Organize Association To Co-operate with Minneapolis Citi- 
zens Alliance — Trade Unions Losing Prestige and Power through Strikes 
—Publicity and Employment Offices Defeating Radicals 


every citizen, and the community 
as a whole are beneficiaries of 
the association.” 


By coms, industry, every business, 


The foregoing paragraph quoted 
from a pamphlet issued by the Cit- 
izens’ alliance, of Minneapolis, stands 
out most conspicuously by reason of 
the fact that it brings the reader “head- 
on” into one of the controversial points 
concerning employers’ associations. 

How can an employers’ association 
benefit a community except by foster- 
ing the principle of the open shop? 
Can there be any spirit of neutrality, 
of sincere interest in the workers’ 
welfare in employment associations 
which frown on collective bargaining 
and seek to deal with the individual 
according to the rights of that indi- 
vidual as interpreted by an employer? 
Do they ever consider the workers’ 
viewpoint; do they ever take the work- 
ers’ part? 

In a pamphlet issued recently by 
the League for Industrial Rights, New 
York, it is stated “the right to engage 
in legitimate strikes must remain un- 
impaired. The strike has been an in- 
strument of great social  seryice.” 
Then: “The time has arrived when 
society, not the employers, should de- 
clare where the proper function of 
industrial warfare ends and where its 
use becomes antisocial and unbearable. 

* * * To trust to mere self-re- 
straint is ludicrous. Since when has 
uncurbed human power stopped at the 
portals of justice?” 

The two statements, selected from 
tons of literature on the open shop 
question, are interesting when brought 
“face to face.” On one hand, an em- 
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ployers’ association, having derived 
power through the open shop, claim- 
ing to be administering its. affairs 
wisely and impartially for the benefit 
of every citizen “and the community 
as a whole,” while on the other, a 
league for upholding industrial rights 
asking, in effect at least, since when? 


Is it possible, then, for an organiza- 
tion of business men whose purpose it 
is to maintain the open shop to exer- 
cise self-restraint, not infringe on hu- 
man rights, and to be an agency for 
the benefit of every citizen? 

Employers’ associations are composed 
of individuals of many different types 
and temperaments and with the same 
characteristics to be found in the aver- 
age of American citizenship. Study 
them individually or in groups. and find 
men with -whom personal aggrandize- 
ment is the first impulse, others who 
live the golden rule, with whom fair 
play and financial reward for faithful 
workers is of paramount importance, 
and still others forming the great ma- 
jority of various shades of thought 
and action. When the composite is of 
a fair and generous type the influence 
of the association is felt throughout 
for the good of every citizen and the 
community as a whole, and the influ- 
ence and good are directly proportion- 
ate thereto. 

It is the same as with other or- 
ganizations; principles on which they 
are founded may be right, personnel 


and administration are the factors 
which make for success or failure. 
The claim made by an employers’ 


association that since it was organized 
its city has become a paradise for em- 
ployers and employes is idle, unless 
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when the average, intelligent employes 
are asked about it, they answer, “It is 
true.” “There are good trade unions” 
is a common expression, and likewise it 
must not be forgotten that there are 
good associations of employers; they 
too, have been of great social service, 
as little if not less inclined to exercise 
arbitrary authority as are the best 
among the trade unions, while the goal 
at which all of these employers’ asso- 
ciations is aiming, the right of indi- 
vidual initiative and effort, is legiti-° 
mate. 

* > > 


OMMUNITY service rendered by 

the Citizens’ alliance, of Minneap- 
olis, is best exemplified in its watch- 
fulness over the I. W. W.’s and other 
radicals who creep in to get a foot- 
hold under the cloak of trade union- 
ism, and who too often are encouraged 
by trade unions in the belief that 
thereby they strengthen their own or- 
ganization. In times when these de- 
structive elements become active, a 
city is fortunate to possess an associa- 
tion whose purpose it is to guard 
against them. In this particular, com- 
munity interests are identical. 

An alert citizenship was relied on 
by the nation during the war to keep 
the reds in check, and in many cities 
public conscience has not been allowed 
to slumber. The Northwest, from 
Chicago to Seattle, has been a hot-bed 
of radicalism, hence the great number 
of employers’ associations, many of 
them misnamed and misjudged as such, 
because they include public-spirited cit- 
izens who are not employers. In 
Minneapolis, some of the radical or- 
ganizations have maintained district 











Minneapolis’ manufacturing industries always have been 








headquarters for years; they have 
sought to prey on the state, as if hav- 
ing in mind to cut off the nation’s sup- 
ply of grain and ore. The Citizens’ 
alliance is practically the only effec- 
tive form of protection the public 
has against them. That is one im- 
portant feature of community service. 

Minneapolis is 95 per cent open 
shop, practically the only exception 
1. this rule being the railroad shops, 
on which the trade unions made their 
grip secure during the time the rail- 
roads were operated by the govern- 
ment. The people of Minneapolis never 
could see why the government, con- 
ducting all its affairs and 
operating its arsenals on the open 
shop plan, permitted the unionization 
of railroads and shops during the com- 
paratively brief time it had possession. 
Unionism has been cast out of the 
building trades in Minneapolis, though 
they, too, were “organized from stem 
to stern,” but the closed shop principle 
still obtains in the railroad shops, the 
on'y “black spot” on the industrial 
map. 

Since the organization of the alliance 
in 1903 the city has not had over a 
dozen serious strikes and in the last 10 
years has been remarkably free from 
them. The object of the alliance is 
to prevent strikes, instead of combating 
them after they occur. It has this fea- 
ture to recommend it. Before it un- 
dertakes to handle any labor dispute 
it investigates. If the employer does 
not commit himself to the investigating 
committee’s decision and if he does not 
have a cause which can be placed be- 
fore the pub'ic with the certainty that 
an enlightened public opinion will sup- 
port him, it will not undertake to de- 
fend him. 

In practically every strike or threat- 
ened strike where the association has 
engaged to take the employers’ part it 
has advertised the facts in detail in 
large disp'ays in the newspapers. This 
has had a steadying influence for the 
benefit of the workers as well as the 
employers. This being the estab- 
lished policy of the association, it 
would seem that if a dispute arose 


business 








conducted as open shops. This was adopted as 





wherein the association failed to adver- 
tise the facts, the trade union involved 
would have a fair case by merely call- 
ing attention to it. “You cannot fight 
your case in the newspapers,” the 
lawyers say, but this form of publicity 
is the strongest weapon either side 
possesses for the accomplishment of 
legitimate aims. In most cases, adver- 
tisements of attempts to unionize shops 
and of boycotts, have resulted in 
bringing more trade to the doors 
of those shops than they enjoyed be- 
fore. Publicity has settled more strikes 
in recent years than arbitration. It is 
a guarantee of the good faith of an 
association when it keeps the public 
informed. 

The Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor by resolution endorsed the Rus- 
sian soviet government and repudiated 
the American attitude 
toward it, and the alliance immediately 
published the fact to show what ele- 
ment dominated the federation. 


government's 


As regards to this form of communi- 
ty service, O. P. president 
of the alliance, says: 


Briggs, 


“The public generally enjoys the 
prosperity and. progress resulting from 
a healthy expansion of industry, cheap- 
er commodities, through increased pro- 
duction, cheaper rents because of low- 
er building costs and avoids the incon- 
veniences and discomfort suffered by 
people living in closed shop towns 
where strikes are frequent on street 
railways, in telephone, light and gas 
plants, and all industries, as well as 
from jurisdictional disputes, such as 
are common in centers where the closed 
shop prevails. 

“New industries are attracted to 
open shop cities. Many large and old 
established industries are moving from 
closed shop cities to open shop cities 
where they will be free from the con- 
stant labor difficulties common to 
closed shop centers. 

“While the alliance in many cases 
has assisted in combating strikes in 
order to protect the best interests of 
employer, employe and the community 
itself, its greatest energies have been 
directed toward the prevention of 
strikes. Where one strike has actually 
occurred, a great many have been 
prevented. 

“Practically all the strikes which 
have occurred in Minneapolis during 
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a policy when the city was founded 





the past four years were for the pur- 
pose of forcing the closed shop. The 
alliance being opposed to the closed 
shop, assisted its members in vigor- 
ously resisting these attempts of the 
radical unionists to procure a monop- 
oly of the labor supply. 

“In the past few years the activi- 
ties of the alliance have covered over 
45 branches of the city’s industries, in- 
volving approximately 500 firms. 

“One per cent of all labor troubles 
occur in nonunion and open shops. 
The disturbance in the 1 per cent of 
shops is almost invariably caused by 
radical union agitators’ interference.” 


Minneapolis has a population of 450,- 
000 as compared with 350,000 in St. 
Paul. While the former city has been 
comparatively free from strikes, trade 
unions have dominated some important 
enterprises in the latter, and this 
brought up the question of co-opera- 
tion. Those associations which are 
contemplating joining state or national 
federations, by studying the twin cities 
may learn just how associations may 
merge their interests for mutual ad- 
vantage. It was to prevent the radicals 
in St. Paul from extending their ac- 
tivities into the city across the river 
quite as much as to improve indus- 
trial conditions in St. Paul itself that 
an alliance was formed there in 1920. 
Likewise, the relationship that these 
problems bear to one another was em- 
phasized when an alliance was formed 
in Duluth, all three now forming the 


nucleus of what probably will be a’ 


state federation in the near future. 
> 7 7 


HE open shop movement in Min- 

neapolis is almost as old as the 
city itself, being traced back to the St. 
Anthony Falls waterpower develop- 
ment in the seventies, which enterprise 
was coincident with the founding of the 
town by a group of New England 
men. The possibilities for the use of 
the waterpower was fhe great attrac- 
tion, and as the New Englanders knew 
the arts of manufacture, it was not 
long before they established a lumber 
industry, which continued so long as 
there was timber to float down the 
Mississippi. And out of this grew up 
a large number of allied industries, 
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such as the manufacture of sash, doors, 
blinds and millwork of all sorts. Mean- 
while, the Northwest was developing 
into a great wheat country, and the 
manufacture of flour progressed by 
leaps and bounds, until the mills of 
Minneapolis were among the largest 
and best in the world. 

Following the manufacture of flour 
and the merchandising of grain of all 
kinds, came other industries, among 
them iron and steel plants, machine 
shops, foundries and sheet metal works. 
These also developed rapidly and at 
present the working people employed 
in these plants form one of the largest 
groups of wage earners in the city. 

The real founders of the city came 
from manufacturing communities, they 
were men with capital, experience and 
vision. They were students of indus- 
trial conditions, and some of them 
by reason of business connections in 
England, had occasion to watch in de- 
tail the progress of trade unionism 
in that country, which subsequently 
spread to the United States and be- 
came the principle of the closed shop 
unionism of the Federation of Labor. 
These men recognized that in England 
trade unionism stood for limitation of 
production, first by curtailing the 
amount a workman should do in a day; 
second, by opposition to the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, and 
third, by restricting opportunities for 
boys to learn trades. They calculated 
the effect such unionism would have 
in the United States, provided it could 
gain sufficient strength to control busi- 
ness here the same as it was controlled 
in England, and they were determined 
that American principles should prevail 
in industry as in government. 

Then came the American federation 
with its agents and organizers spread- 
ing through the West to unionize the 
trades in the progressive cities. In 
Minneapolis they organized some of the 
workmen in the flour mills and demand- 
ed the closed shop. This was the first 
skirmish, and the millers resisted them 
successfully. 

During the period 1890 to 1900, 
great efforts were made to unionize 
the smaller miscellaneous industries. 
In 1901 the fight centered largely on 
the machine shops and foundries, the 
officers of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the Iron Mold- 
ers’ union having been directed to get 
control of Minneapolis if possible. A 
large number of plants soon found 
themselves in the grip of the unions, 
and in 1901 a strike of considerable 
magnitude was called in conjunction 
with a nationwide walkout instigated 
by the International Association of 
Machinists. The owners of the plants 
were caught napping. and until the 
strike was announced they did not fully 
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0. P. BRIGGS 


A HARD but square fighter’—that ‘és 

the description they apply generally 
in Minneapolis io O. P. Briggs, president 
of the Citizens’ alliance, and one of the 
leaders in behalf of the open shop in 
the United States. Mr. Briggs was 
born in Maine and moved to Minneapolis 
in 1877 where he operated one of the 
most progressive and successful machine 
shops and foundrics in the city. During 
the nationwide strike of machinists 
against the installation of improved la- 
bor-saving machines in 1901 his shop 
was affected, along with the others. His 
judgment, diplomacy and ability to lead 
employers successfully attracted consid- 
erable attention, and thereafter his serv- 
ices always were in demand. The strike 
was defeated in no locality more deci- 
sively than in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Briggs was elected commis- 
sioner in 1902, and president of the 
National Founders’ association in 1904, 
which office he held until 1913, except- 
ing one year, and was one of the lead- 
ers in maintaining the open shop policy 
of the association. When the United 
States entered the war and the Citizens’ 
alliance put forth special effort to m- 
sure industrial peace and maximum pro- 
duction he was made president of thal 
organization and since then has devoted 
his entire time to the work. Recently he 
was elected vice president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Manufacturers as- 
sociations. The alliance is one of the 
most vigorous organisations of its kind 
in the country. The business men of 
Minneapolis attribute its success largely 
to the leadership of Mr. Briggs. 


TVeMPRNAT LUNAS ONE ATONTASENTET; 











realize its significance. The real pur- 
pose was to bar the use of improved 
machinery; it developed that the In- 
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ternational had decreed that the turret 
lathe must not be permitted to sup- 
plant the old style engine lathe. Be- 
cause a large amount of material could 
be worked up five to ten times more 
rapidly, with less arduous labor, the 
union concluded that men would be 
deprived of work. The question before 
the manufacturers was either to fight 
the matter out and run the shops to 
suit themselves, or remove or postpone 
the installation of the new lathes. They 
chose the former, were successful in 
their efforts, and from that time until 
the present, the shops have been run 
on the open shop basis. This, despite 
the fact that several efforts have been 
made since then to “organize” them. 

The small enterprises of the com- 
munity were developing rapidly and it 
became evident that something had 
to be done to encourage all manufac- 
turers to retain control of their shops. 
A group of these men organized a 
small association, the Citizens’ alliance, 
for mutual protection and to assist in 
the maintenance of law and order. 
The association grew rapidly ahd in 
1903 a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. At that time the open shop 
was fostered entirely by the manufac- 
turing industries, but since then it has 
been extended to include nearly all 
other industries in the city and mer- 
chants, bankers and professional men. 
During the period 1900 to 1910, gov- 
ernment statistics show Minneapolis 
increased in population and the number 
of enterprises grew more rapidly than 
in any other period, excepting only a 
few years during a “boom” period in 
the 80's. 

While all the manufacturing indus- 
tries were kept “open,” trade unions 
obtained a hold on the building trades. 
There was more or less difficulty in 
the various trades but nothing of any 
great consequence until 1916 when the 
teamsters became thoroughly union- 
ized. The Citizens’ alliance investigat- 
ed and concluded that if the teamsters 
were allowed to apply closed shop 
union conditions to the extent they 
demanded they would control all the 
industries of the community. 

The union, which then had a mem- 
bership of 1200, called a strike. Non- 
union men were assaulted, vanloads 
of furniture overturned and attempts 
made to burn the barns of a transfer 
company. It- was difficult to procure 
police protection, due in part to the 
indifference of the administration and 
to the fact that not a sufficient number 
of policemen were available. The Cit- 
izens’ alliance raised the money neces- 
sary to handle the situation, at a meet- 
ing, in about 20 minutes. Special 
officers were sworn in and violence 
was checked. Ninety-seven convictions 
were obtained for assault and battery, 
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and disorderly conduct. This broke 
the strike, the membership of the un- 
ion dropping to 139. At present it 
is not effective as an organization. 

In the fall of 1917, about 500 street 
railway men operating cars in both 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, were union- 
ized. This number represented about 
18 per cent of the company’s employes. 
A strike was called but was practically 
ineffective, as at no time during sev- 
eral weeks while it was in progress, 
did the service drop below 90 per cent 
of normal. 

Both towns were overrun with I. W. 
W.’s, and acts of violence were of fre- 


quent occurrence. Fearing results 
which might follow their efforts to 
jortify themselves, the business men 


of Hennepin county through the al- 
liance asked for volunteers to defend 
the community. Twenty-one hundred 
men volunteered within 48 hours. About 
1100, including lawyers, doctors, millers, 
manufacturers and business men, were 


sworn in and it was due to their as- 
sistance that order was maintained. 
The streets were patroled day and 


night. The strike was a complete fail- 
ure and the railway continues to op- 
erate on an shop basis. The 
union is practically out of existence. 

About the time the United States 
entered the war, a concerted attempt 
was made to unionize Minneapolis, and 
the city had ‘to reckon not only with 
this attempt but with scores of more 
radical agitators and alien enemies. 
The state supplied about 75 per cent 
of the iron ore necessary for the man- 
ufacture of and likewise was an 
important producing center for food, 
and some of the most vicious elements 
in the country seemed determined to 
shut off these supplies. At the same 
time, the activities of the trade unions 
became so pronounced that it was 
necessary to increase the working 
force of the alliance. Its primary ob- 
ject was to keep all works busy as 
an essential to the winning of the war; 
the leaders in the community con- 
sidered this fully as important as or- 
ganization for the purposes of selling 
Liberty bonds or aiding the Red 
Cross. 

For a little over two years the al- 
liance’s executive committee of 14 
held a meeting every Wednesday noon, 
with but three exceptions, and it never 
lacked a quorum. The organization 
worked not only locally but assisted 
the state. The authorities in Wash- 
ington at the outbreak of the war con- 
sidered the activities of the radicals 
in Minnesota highly dangerous to the 
country. Numerous labor organizers 
and agitators operated throughout the 
State. Their movements were care- 
fully watched and reported to the prop- 
er authorities. Due to this co-opera- 
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tion of the Citizens’ alliance with stat 
authorities and other commercial 
trade organizations, the efforts of thes« 


and 


labor agitators were fruitless. No 
mill or factory producing war muni- 
tions was closed, or even partially 


closed during the entire period of the 
war because of labor troubles. 

Under war-time pressure a 
the factories yielded 
lowed the unions to get a 
Subsequent to the war, some of 
found the unions so thoroughly en 
trenched that they were compelled to 
resist a few strikes. One of the most 
prominent that of the molders, 
who struck in several plants in 1919. 
Again the community was back of the 
defense, and the strike was a complete 


few of 
partially and al- 
foothold. 


them 


was 


failure. 
Resolution Stimulates Action 
The activities of the trade union 
were much intensified as a result of 


the annual convention of the American 
Labor in St. Paul in 
was passed 


Federation of 
June, 1918. A _ resolution 
calling on everybody to become active 
“to improve an opportunity presented 
as never before” to force union activi- 
ties to the greatest extreme. From 
then on and through 1919 considerable 
disturbance resulted. There were nu- 
merous strikes among woodworkers, 
meat cutters and employes of hotels, 
cafes, laundries, etc. The alliance was 
kept busy, and in every case the open 
shop was victorious. All now are run- 
ning harmoniously on the open shop 
plan. 

Two cases in particular are of inter- 
est; first, that of the Wonderland thea- 


ter. The union boycotted and intimi- 
dated the owner because he was com- 
pelled to lay off two operators and 
operate his machine himself. The 
union would not permit the owner 
to run his machine nor would it admit 
him to the union, The alliance pe- 


titioned for a temporary injunction and 
the district court refused to issue it. 
The case appealed to the state 
supreme court, which sustained the 
lower court but directed that the case 
be tried on its merits. It was so 
tried and a permanent injunction issued. 
At this point radicals again became 
extremely active, and disregarded tke 
injunction. They continued the boy 
cott and were brought up for con 
tempt. Four of them were found 
guilty. They declined to pay a fine, 
but took the alternative of an im- 
prisonment, remained in jail about two 
months, changed their minds, decided 
to appeal the case and were let out 
on bond pending decision of the state 
supreme court. This case now has 
been in court over three years and the 
joundation has been laid for it to go 
to the Supreme Court of the United 


was 
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States if order to deter- 
mine whether or not a man has a right 
machine. 

Coincident with this case, a meat 
dealer was boycotted and intimidated 
because he would not compel his men 
the meat cutters’ union. An 
injunction was applied for and ob- 
The meat cutters’ union ap* 
pealed to the state supreme court, but 
trial for dismissal and 
the case was dismissed. The injunction 
thereupon became permanent. 


necessary in 


to run his own 


to join 
tained. 


before moved 


The point in connection with these 
two cases is this: Both employers are 
running their businesses in a small 
way and are entitled to the same pro- 
tection as are the largest industries in 
the community. Unable to stand the 
expense themselves, they have received 


through the alliance the same legal 
ability, the same energy and effort 
that would be put forth to’ protect 
larger enterprises. This has had a 
most wholesome effect. 

All industries in Minneapolis are 
conducted on the open shop plan, with 
one or two exceptions, All public 


utilities are open shops but the several 
railroad repair shops are unionized. 
The building industries were fairly 
well unionized for several years, but 
on account of the increased activities 
of the unions during the war the re- 
strictions the latter be- 
came unbearable. Early in 1920 vig- 
orous efforts were put forth to obtain 
a mutually satisfactory agreement be- 
tween the Building Trades _ council 
and the master builders’ organization. 
After three months, both parties gave 
it up and the master builders declared 
for an open shop. Immediately, one 
of the largest contractors, having over 
20 contracts pending, found all his men 
on strike, the reason being that 
he would not discharge the nonunion 
electrical contractors who were suc- 
cessful bidders. The firm went through, 
completed the jobs on schedule time 
with nonunion help, following which 
other contractors broke from the grip 
of the unions. At present the building 
industries are all of the open shop 
type, and by far the largest percentage 
of them from the standpoint of both 
numbers and importance are open shop. 
Another strike in which the effective- 
ness of superior organization against 
arbitrary demands was shown occurred 
in the spring of 1919, when the gas 
makers’ union sent a committee to 
the gas plant at midnight, June 11, as 
shifts were being changed and ordered 
every man to quit work. The gas- 
makers were organized, 163 belonging 
to the union, and it was hoped to shut 
off the city’s entire gas supply for 
three days, thus coercing the public 
to use its influence toward forcing the 
company to recognize the union. Much 
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to the surprise of the strikers, how- 
ever, a reserve crew and a force of 
guards immediately appeared on the 
scene and manned the plant. The 
chief of police called in the members 
of the strike committee the following 
morning and informed them that they 
would be held responsible for acts of 
violence. Subsequently one of the 
strikers was sent to the workhouse 
for assault and battery. In six weeks 
the strike was ended and today the 
union is out of existence. 

One of the complaints frequently 
heard against employers’ associations 
is that they never consider the rights 
of workers, and this brings up the 
question as to what means they have 
for getting at the facts in disputes. 
The by-laws of the Citizens’ alliance 
provide: 

“In case of difficulty arising be- 
tween any members of the alliance and 
employes. and said member should de- 
sire the aid or assistance of the alli- 
ance, said member shall first notify 
the secretary of the alliance in writing, 
iving full details of the case for the 
information of the board of directors, 
and thereupon the board or executive 
committee, shall immediately convene, 
consider the case, and render such aid 
and assistance as in its opinion the 
case deserves. 

“In considering each case presented, 
the board or executive committee shall 
at all times have in mind the rights 
and equities of the employes, as well as 
those of the employers, and in no case 
thus under consideration shall a mem- 
ber be entitled to the aid and support 
of the alliance if such investigation 
shall disclose unjust and unfair meth- 
ods of the employer in dealing with his 
employes. : 

“By accepting aid from the alliance 
the member so invoking the same binds 
himself to carry out any decision, with 
reference to the matter submitted, ren- 
dered by the board of directors, or 
executive committee, and also agrees 
not to make any settlement with his 
employes without the consent of said 
board or executive committee.” 


The alliance claims to have been 
instrumental in procuring wage _ in- 
creases for employes on a number of 
occasions, especially for the public 
school teachers in whose behalf it 
twice used its influence to decide the 
issue successfully for more than 2000. 

Its open shop policies and princi- 
ples are based upon the findings and 
award of the anthracite coal strike com- 
mission appointed in October, 1902, by 
Theodore Roosevelt, then President, to 
inquire into the coal strike. The com- 
mission made a unanimous report in 
1903, the same year in which the al- 
liance was organized, and the award 
expressed the alliance’s principles. 

“The right to remain at work where 
others have ceased to work, or to en- 
gage anew in work which others have 
abandoned, is part of the personal lib- 
erty of a citizen that can never be sur- 
rendered, and every infringement there- 
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of merits, and should receive the stern 
denouncement of the law. All gov- 
ernment implies restraint, and it is not 
less, but more necessary in self-gov- 
erned communities, than in others to 
compel restraint of the passions of men 
which make for disorder and lawless- 
ness. Our language is the language of 
a free people, and fails to furnish any 
form of speech by which the right of 
a citizen to work when he pleases, for 
whom he pleases, and on what terms 
he pleases, can be successfully denied. 
The common sense of our people as 
well as the common law forbids that 
this right should be assailed with im- 
punity. It is vain to say, that the 
man who remains at work while others 
cease to work, or takes the place of 
one who has abandoned his work, helps 
to defeat the aspirations of men who 
seek to obtain better recompense for 
their labor, and better conditions of 
life. Approval of the subject of a 
strike, or persuasion that its purpose 
is high and noble, cannot sanction an 
attempt to destroy the rights of others 
to a different opinion in this respect, 
or to interfere with their conduct in 
choosing to work upon what terms and 
at what time and for whom it may 
please them so to do. 

“The right thus to work cannot be 
made to depend upon the approval or 
disapproval of the personal character 
and conduct of those whoclaim to ex- 
ercise this right. If this were other- 
wise, then those who remain at work 
might if they were in the majority, 
have both the right and power to pre- 
vent others who choose to cease to 
work, from so doing.” 


The alliance met the issue in regard 
to collective bargaining by setting 
forth its views in a full page adver- 
tisement in the Minneapolis newspa- 
pers. It called attention to the reason 
for the disagreement of the participants 
in the President’s first industrial con- 
ference and declared that organized la- 
bor went on record as interpreting col- 
lective bargaining to be a form of 
bargaining through trade unions and 
their representatives only, as distin- 
guished from “direct bargaining within 
the family of the industry, without out- 
side interference.” It cited the fact 
that not a single member of the com- 
mittee for organizing the steel work- 
ers was an employe within the indus- 
try. National strikes in violation of 
agreements were pointed to as evi- 
dence that organized labor demands 
the right of collective bargaining while 
refusing to accept the responsibilities 
of collective bargaining. Two strikes 
in Minneapolis were referred to as 
follows: 

“The bricklayers’ union in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, working under an 
agreement with the general contrac- 
tors, which expired May 1, 1919, in 
March, 1919, made demands to go into 
effect immediately, threw aside their 
agreements and on April 1 struck to 
enforce these new demands. On May 
1 these demands were granted and a 
new agreement entered into in both 
cities, expiring May 1, 1920. In Au- 
gust, 1919, further demands were 


made, the agreement again was violat- 
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ed and a strike called to enforce the 
new demands. 

“The organized plumbers of Minne- 
apolis entered into an agreement with 
their emgjoyers on May 13, 1919, pro- 
viding for a new wage scale of $6.50 
a day, to become effective July 1 and 
to run one year. The employers there- 
after contracted for new business, justi- 
fiably basing their bids on this wage 
scale. About June 20 the union served 
notice that it would not abide by its 
agreement, demanded $7 a day and 
threatened to strike unless its demands 
were granted immediately. 

“These are but a few significant il- 
lustrations of the practical working 
out of the form of collective bargain- 
ing insisted upon by the representatives 
of organized labor.” 


Then in boldface type, eight col- 
umns wide, the alliance put this ques- 
tion: “Can the public endorse such 
form’ of collective bargaining as a na- 
tional industrial policy?” 

Advertisements such as these were 
carried for a number of weeks in the 
principal newspapers and were signed 
by 25 business organizations of the 
city. 

The alliance has an employment of- 
fice, established about a year and a 
half ago, through which it placed 
about 13,286 workers in occupations in 
1920. No fee is charged, and the cost 
of operating the bureau is about $10,000 a 
year. The board of directors believes 
it is “one of the best investments ever 
made.” The alliance also issues a 
monthly bulletin to all members and 
to about 6000 working people, to com- 
bat a large number of socialistit and 
anarchistic publications placed before 
the workers every week. 

The Citizens’ alliance of Ramsey and 
Dakota counties, having headquarters 
in St. Paul but functioning in the two 
counties, (since the Armour and Swift 
plants, among others, are located in 
South St. Paul, Dakota county) was 
organized March 19, 1920. 

The organization was formed to 
cope with the growing abuses of pow- 
er on the part of organized labor. 
One of the chief incidents of this 
character, prior to the organization of 
the alliance, was the ultimatum is- 
sued by the teamsters’ union of St. 
Paul in connection with its demand 
for closed shop conditions. The ul- 
timatum included the following state- 
ment: 


“If any householder has sickness in 
his home and is out of fuel, if he will 
call headquarters at 168 East Eighth 
St., Cedar 1893, we will investigate 
and if the coal is actually needed we 
will see that it is hauled.” 


At the time this ultimatum was is- 
sued the weather was bitter cold and 
many homes in the city were either 
out of fuel or the supply was almost 
depleted. The business men, fearing 
a repetition of conditions which pre- 
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It brings the employer and employe closer together. 

It protects the employe in his right to work unmolested. 

It establishes relations of mutual confidence and respect. 

It protects the liberty and independence of employe and employer. 
It promotes individual initiative and ambition with greater reward 


for greater effort. 


It protects the employe from the dictation and domination of third 


parties. 


It secures free exercise by employe and employer of their natural 


and constitutional rights. 


IT INSURES JUSTICE AND A SQUARE DEAL. 


Associated Business Organizations of Minneapolis 


Citizens’ Alli 
Composed of the People whe sre interested in 
the welfare of Minnepac!s 

Minneapolis Hote! & Restaurant 

Keepers’ Association 
‘ omposed of all the leading Hotels and 
Restaurants. 


Minneapolis Auto Trade Association 
Composed of Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Automobiles, Trucks and Accessories. 

Minneapolis Master Builders’ Ass'n. 
Compoeed of the Master Builders. 

Minneapolis Rea! Estate Board 
Composed of all Realtors in the City 

Minneapolis Transfer Men's Ass'n. 
Composed of the Transfer Companies. 

Manufacturers’ Club of Minneapolis 
Composed of al! the ‘ending Manufacturers. 

Builders’ Exchange 
Composed of Contractors, Builders, Material 
Men and Manufacturers. 


— eee 
Twin Foundrymen's Association 
bed Ay ay 

Twin City Association of Employers 
of Machinists 
Composed of the Machine Shops. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
Composed of the Contractors in the Sheet Mets! 


Exchange 
Composed of the Retail Lamber Deslera. 
Minneapolis Wood Workers’ Ass'n. 
Composed of the Manufacturers and Desiers 
in Weed Work. 


Pattern Jobbers’ 

Composed of the Pattern Makers. 
Twin City Vehicle Manufacturers 
A ‘ati 
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Do You Approve Of 





These Destructive Tactics? 








Secondary Boycott Applied by Provision Trades Council 
In an Effort to Force the Public Meat Market to a 


Closed Shop 


The Public Meat Market 
logated at No 249 Marquette 
Ave, ss owned and operated 
by Mr. Charles T E. Van 
strum. Up to the time of the 
Meat Cutters’ Strike m Min 
neapolis carly wm the fall of 
1919 Give of the exght meat cut- 
ters employed by hun were 
members of the Meat Cutters’ 
Umon. These eight men had 
been +p hus employ frum 2 te 
7 years : 

At the tume the strike was 
called, the business agent of 
the Meat Cutters’ Union per 
eonally appeared at the Pub 
he Meat Market and ordered 
the umon men employed there 
to leave therr yobs. The five 
umon men refused to ubvy the 
order of the Business Agent 
as they were setesfied with 
wages, hours and working con 
ditions. The Public Meet Mar 
ket, among others, was then 
bannered and boycotted 


The general Meat Oytters’ 
Simke to force the Closed Shop 
‘a felure. The Union 
ones to concent rate 
its efforts upon one meat mar 
ket at a time. The Pubhe 
Market was selected as the 
first vietim and the uruon, be 
ing a member of the Provision 
Trades Counc! of Miuncapetis 
cumpused ofthe vanous unions 
engeged wm the distribution 
and serving of food stuffs, such 
as the lee Men's Umon, Bak 
ers’ Umon, Milk Wagon Drv 


Agreement With the Butchers’ Union 


ers’ UTmon, Cooke’, Wasters’ 
and Wartresses’ Union, ete, 
appealed to that Council for 
aserstance 


The Grrevance Commutice of 
the Prowuwen Trades Council 
called upon Mr. F anstrem, pre 
proater of the Public Meat Mar 
het, on order to permade tum 


Ia the preseme of «2 extern 
that 6 committee from thew or 
ganratien had muted several 
of the restaurants petromamung 
hus martet and had reqecded 
them net te 
there, that they had further m= 
formed his customers that on 


them cee purch. 
meats from the Public Market. 

These facts are substantiat- 
ed by the sworn statements of 


wrchase meat 


son cook, would refuse to cook 
meet purchased from that mar 
det, that the wavters ond wart 
reves would refere to serve the 
meat perched there, that the 


~everal of the customers bere- 
in referred to 


wacom lie Wagon Driwers and 
amon Milt Wagon Drewes 
would wot delwer we or mlb 
ond that, of aecenary, the amon 
cooks, waiters and wartrenes 
would be called out sf they com 
nased petromamng the afore 
sard market 


effihated umons from further 
interfering with bis business 


The tacties of the Provision 
Trades Council as eyo in 
this case are typical of Closed 


To have entered mito « 
Closed Shop agreement with 
the Butchers’ Umon would 
have involved esther discharg 
ing the men who had stood by 
htm, employing to their . 
such ~ = wen as the Buteh- S*op Umeniem 
ers’ Union rmght designate, or What do YOU think sbout 
foremg them to yom the Union. xt? 


Copy of Tus Most Importast Injunction May Be Obtained Upon Application To 


Associated Business Organizations of Minneapolis 


Aare 
pueed of the Peeps whe are eer 
mo 


coed the oeifare of 


Se nneagers “ete: & Remar en! SR eepers Asner eter Com . 
Composed of 01) he imadung Motels end Resieeveas cape Aneta! mawee Ownene ene Beneges 
G@unecegers Rew om pend ef Owners cad Mamagens of Aper umes: rewsen 
wpreed of ibe down owe Rees Sores Tare Coy Feumerymess aeenanetton. 
OM nneepee Rute Ties Assos seren emoneed of tbe Fecetrymes 
Compeort of Whotecete amd Revet Dwawrs io Avtompendre Tat Coy Asceoret! Rm erere of Mech mene 
Trecks eed Accessorms ot peed of (he Ma tee Shape 
inn eewe 4 Mate: Bowers Rewer e en Breer Rew shen 
ae poeer of he Masi Bales. 


Minneapere Mee Emats Beare 
(cmpeeed ef an Reakors is ime Cury 


Vanstrum declined to 

comply with the demands of - 

to cater unto «closed shop agree thas commutiee. Failing. thus, 

ment with the Butchers’ Unvon to coeroe ham, the boycott was 
thes commuticn informed hum 


Com, weds Macutecterre 
deere & Tee Oly Venee Menetacterens Seemeertem, 
em peeet of Cee recc@re Beoters Meters we o8¢ Mone of (ee Manetctarers and Peters of save Tepe 


Compuned of (he Coal Deca Ope. store 
Terr Coy Cow Eaemenge 
Cee red of Rea. ok mere 


ot Betowe 
meres Ramer ete of Bertone Games ond Benagene 
me ped Of Ue nere cot Manages of OMe Bundrngs 
cage Gornge Genee Seneeeren 
a nee oC Cn eete amd Reger: Siege 


WHEN TRADE UNIONS CALL STRIKES IN MINNEAPOLIS, THE CITIZENS ALLIANCE ADVERTISES THE FACTS, TRUST- 
ING TO THE PUBLIC TO SEE THAT JUSTICE IS DONE. THE POSTER AT THE RIGHT IS A TYPICAL ADVERTISE- 


vailed during a strike the previous 
year in Winnipeg, decided that it was 
about time for them to see that the 
citizens of St. Paul were not placed 
at the mercy of a few labor leaders. 

Several committees were formed to 
look after various departments having 
to do with furnishing fuel and other 
necessaries and in a week or ten days 
delivery of fuel and other supplies 
became normal and open shop condi- 
tions in the teaming lines since have 
prevailed in St. Paul. 

Following this strike an attempt was 
made to tie up transfer lines in the 


MENT OF THE ALLIANCE’S POLICIES 


city. The success achieved by the 
alliance in coping with the strike of 
teamsters made it easier to thwart this 
new attempt. 

Following this, a strike was called 
in the sash and door mills. The strike 
lasted six weeks. Organizers were 
sent from the international headquar- 
ters of the sash and door workers’ 
union in the East. The organizers 
boasted when they arrived that they 
would bring about closed shop condi- 
tions “if it was necessary to build 
a stone ‘wall around the town.” The 
co-operation of the alliance with the 


employers resulted in defeating the 
efforts to organize this trade. The 
sash and door business still is “open 
shop.” 

The trade unions in St. Paul have 
been the most successful in the build- 
ing trades. About 90 per cent of 
construction work was done on the 
closed shop basis up to 1920. The 
attitude of the labor leaders caused 
public sentiment to favor the open 
shop in the trades. The plumbing busi- 
ness now is conducted on the open 
shop basis following a six months’ 
strike involving breach of contract by 
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the plumbers’ union. Common labor 
also ig done on the open shop basis. 
A movement is under way for the 
open shop in other building trades. 
This is the principal problem which 
the Alliance faces in 1921. 

One reason the closed shop made 
progress in St. Paul was the fact that 
the trade unions succeeded in con- 
trolling a numbe? of the departments 
of the city government, including 
the department of public safety, re- 
sulting in the unionization of the po- 
lice and fire departments of the city. 
Auother department controlled by 
them is the department of parks, play- 
grounds and public buildings, and also 
the department of public works. In 
these two last named departments 
many hundred men afe employed in 
building construction for the city and 
in work on the street, sewers and oth- 
er public improvements. 

The Citizens Alliance of Ramsev 
and Dakota counties made public, 
through advertisements in the daily 
papers, information relative to condi- 
tions which led to its organization. 
Co-operating with the alliance are 27 
other business organizations whici 
have joined the alliance in its public 
declarations. 

The alliance maintains an employ 


“ment office. The number. of place- 


ments is equal to, or greater than 
that of the public employment offices 
maintained by the state. 

One of the mediums used in pro- 
moting the work of the alliance is a 
weekly and monthly bulletin service 
Members receive information relatinz 
to the activities of the alliance and 
similar organizations in various cities 
of the country. 

The alliance aims soon to place St 
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Paul on an equal footing with its 
sister city, Minneapolis, as a simon- 
pure open shop city. There is a 
very close working agreement beween 
the alliances of Minneapolis, Duluth 
and St. Paul, the principles and poli 
cies of all three organizations being 
practically the same. 


Tests Belt Drives 


By the use of a new belt testing 
machine which gives accurate infor- 
mation as to the efficiency of power 
transmission and slip of belts under all 
conditions of operation and with differ- 
ent types of pulleys, the school of me- 
chanical engineering of Purdue univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind., is supplying val- 
uable data for factories in Indiana and 
many other states. Essential features 
of the machine are a heavy steel 
framework carrying a driving and 
driven pulley, each pulley being con 
netted to an individual torsional dyna- 
mometer, which measures the power 
being given to the pulley. Thus the 
power received and delivered is meas- 
ured and the efficiency of the drive 
computed. An electric motor supplies 
the driving power. 

On the delivery end of the ma- 
chine the power transmitted is ab- 
sorbed by an absorption dynamome- 
ter. Meansalsoare provided for meas- 
uring the slip of the belt and the 
static and running belt tension. The 
machine will accommodate belts vary- 
ing from 5 to 30 feet between centers 
of the pulleys. 


Dolomite Output Gains 


Dead-burned dolomite production in 
this country during 1920 inoreased 38 
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per cent based on a production of 282,- 
209 tons last year and 204,568 tons in 
1919. This advance was made despite 
the increase in production and impor- 
tation of magnesite during 1910. The 
figures include only the dolomite which 
was deadburned by those other than 
the interests which did the actual quar 
rying for which data are not available. 
Deadburned dolomite is used in lining 
basic open-hearth furnaces 


Book Review 


Human Engineering, by Richard H. 
Mulliner; 5 x 7 inches; 367 pages, pub- 
lished by Mulliner Bros., Syracuse, N. 
Y., and furnished by Tue Iron TRADE 
Review for $5 net. 

This is a reference book on the dy 
namic mind fundamentals, incorporated 
in manufacturing and business engineer 
ing, according to the author, who says 
also it is not the product of any one 
brain nor the result of any one man’s 
genius, but is the evolution effected from 
cold experience and the efforts of sev- 
eral who have been striving to liberate 
man and business 

It gives a history of the brain, the 
relation of the brain and the nervous 
system, presents illustrations of the an 
atomy of the head, brain, nerves, etc., 
quotes mind studies from famous men, 
and devotes a chapter to incidences in 
the formation of human society which 
the author says is presented to renew 
thoughts upon actualities in human evo 
lution. 

The book makes good reading of the 
kind found in histories, essays, biogra 
phies, etc., for the development and di 
version of the mind It is not a tech- 


nical work 








ST. PAUL IS FOLLOWING THE EXAMPLE OF MINNEAPOLIS IN 


DEALING WITH LABOR PROBLEMS. THE EMPLOYES 
ORGANIZED AN ASSOCIATION A§ A PROTEST AGAINST THE TEAMSTERS STRIKE IN MARCH, 1920 











Foreign Ore Competition Limited 


Lean Iron Content and Irregularity of Shipping Conditions Minimizes Desirability of 






Transatlantic Mineral—American Vessels Idle in Foreign Ports Accept Tonnages 


at Reduced Rates—Predicts 650,000 Tons Maximum from Overseas 


+ ogee iron ores 
can only be brought a distance 
of some 5000 or 6000 miles 
oversea when ocean freight rates favor 


the operation. This means lapses, 
sometimes long lapses, or intervals 
during which mining companies or 


shippers vainly wait for favorable 
freighting opportunity. This frequent- 
ly means serious delay and uncertain- 
ty as to when the blast furnace will 
receive needed pabulum. When ocean 
freight rate is favorable to the shipper, 
furnaces are deluged with deliveries 
and the rapid absorption of finances 
by the stockpile; and when the freight 
rate is unfavorable, supplies are in- 
definitely postponed or cut off. Cases 
are on record of furnaces’ waiting, 
banked, for purchased foreign material. 
Generally speaking it is true that for- 
eign iron ores are lean in iron, high 
in moisture and physically dusty fine, 
the percentage of metallic iron in ores 
of some of the important transatlantic 
producers approximating 45 to 48 per 
cent in the natural state. 

Of course the lumpy iron ores of Swed- 


en and Cuban ores are excepted. Cuba 


plays no part in supplying merchant 
furnaces, however, and Sweden but a 
relatively small part. The lumpy 


Swedish material is capable of totalling 
probably 250,000 to 300,000 tons per 
annum if and when favorable ocean 
freight rates are obtainable. 

At the very outset it therefore ap- 
pears, that due to the uncertainty of 
obtaining cargo space, buyers of for- 
eign iron ores never know when they 
may receive their purchases, besides 
which, in frequent instances, 
are obliged to use ores lean in natural 
state and of objectionable mechanical 
condition requiring sintering or bri- 
quetting at added cost. 

Just now there are steamers in for- 
eign ports whose American owners 
are anxious to get them back to the 
United States to be laid up and taken 
out of employment, which are willing 
to bring a limited tonnage of ore for 
“stiffening” and carry it at practically 
ballast rates. This is a temporary 
situation, however, and should not mis- 
lead furnacemen into believing it rep- 
resentative of an average. Everywhere 
the world over cargo steamers are be- 
ing laid up as fast as they return to 
home ports. International merchan- 


buyers 


BY A. J. ENNIS 





An Expert Analysis 


ENEWED interest and study are 

being given by ore operators 
and blast furnace interests, especially 
in castern districts, to the possibilities 
of revived imports in quantity of 
foreign iron ores which were inter- 
rupted by the war. The present 
prices on Lake Superior ore together 
with the material advance of freight 
rates from lower lake ports in pres- 
ent years have combined to elevate 
sharply the delivered unit cost on 
Superior eastern furnaces 
thus seemingly inviting foreign com- 
petition. In the accompanying article 
written by request of Tue Iron 
TravE Review, Major A. J. Ennis 
of Philadelphia, who until his retire- 
ment from business a year or two 


ore to 


ago, was a leading importer of 
foreign ores, analyzes the present 
situation in a broad authoritative 
way which is based upon a back- 


ground of wide experience extend- 


ing over many years. 











dising has reached such a reduced ton- 
basis that 
profitably 


nage there is only 
enough to 
percentage of 
available for charter, hence they must 
be taken out of trade and laid 
Freight rates in general have declined 
not permit 
a serious 


cargo 
supply a small 


the steamers afloat and 


up. 


to a figure which will 
steamers to 
loss to the shipowner. 


Generally speaking, I should say that 


run except at 


buyers in eastern territory able to take 
relatively prompt deliveries might ac- 
quire Mediterranean iron ores at some- 
thing like 9%4 cents per unit delivered 
f.0. b. cars Philadelphia or Baltimore for 
mineral running about 54 per cent dry, 
or 47 per cent natural state. Assum- 
ing the rail rate to the furnace at $1 
per ton, 9% cents tidewater would 
mean approximately 11.65 cents 
unit at the furnace. With rare excep- 
tion this would mean declassed ore, 
and for tonnages uncertain as to de- 
liveries, or no deliveries at all. A 
prohibitory advance of ocean freight 
rates due to scarcity of steamers, or 
absence of bottoms altogether, the 
latter being very likely to happen. 
would cut the supply of foreign ores 


per 


to zero or almost negligible proportions. 

It is a fact of primary importance to 
remember that aside from the Bethle- 
hem Stee] Co. properties in Cuba and 
Chile, and the Luosovaara-Gellivara 
mining company of Sweden, foreigners 


possess ro iron ore deposits of ton- 
nage consequence and physical and 
chemical attractivity that would be 


available to this country at inducing 
favorable ocean freight 
rates could be depended upon. Some 
of the de- 
posits of good ores but such deposits 
are a steel works asset, not for diffu- 
sion in the United States 

Every now and then the bogey of 
cheap foreign iron held up to 
make the American producer behave. 
Concerning this the American producer 
once-for-all dismiss 
the menace and be influenced solely by 


cost, even if 


foreign steel] works own 


ore is 


would do well to 


his own economic conditions—the —lo- 
cal economic conditions affecting his 
cost. Even with freight rates favor- 
able to the entry of foreign ores, | 


fail to see apart from Cuba and Chile 
for the Bethlehem Steel Co. where 
foreign iron ore supplies are to come 
from amounting to more than a maxi- 
mum of 650,000 tons in any one year, 
and this tonnage would mostlv be of 
inferior quality, from the furnace point 


of view. What a bagatelle 650,000 tons 
seems compared with this country’s 
output of better grade ores. Surely 


this bayatelle stump can never wag the 
dog! 

But ocean freights are not going to 
remain at ballast rates—not for longer 
time than shipowners require to get 
their steamers into home ports and tie 
them up to dock or anchor them in 


stream indefinitely 





In accordance with its annual cus- 
tom, the United States bureau of 
mines has issued a miners’ safety and 
health almanac for 1921, containing 
in addition to the usual calendar fea- 
tures, numerous articles relating to oc- 
cupational and other diseases to which 
miners and members of their families 
are exposed. The almanac comprises 
a booklet of 48 pages many of which 
are devoted to suggestions for avoidigg 
accident in mines. The work of the 
mine rescue cars and mine rescue 
stations maintained by the bureau is 
mentioned. 




























































































HUS far only static loads have 

been considered in the discus- 

sion of the mechanical proper- 
ties of malleable cast iron. There are 
many industrial applications of castings 
in which the structural detail, instead 
of merely sustaining a steady load of 
some specific character, is subjected to 
blows, shock, or repeated reversals of 
the applied stress. Unfortunately, the 
knowledge of the principle underlying 
th: behavior of a material under dyna- 
mic stress still is imperfect. A great 
deal of experimental work of this 
character has been done and the results 
published but no method is as yet avail- 
able for systematically correlating the 
data and deriving general principles. 


Dynamic Stresses in Two Groups 


Two general groups of dynamic 
stiesses may be recognized. One of 
these results from impact or blows. In 
general such stresses are in one direc- 
tion only and usually are of consider- 
able intensity. They may be applied 
axially, either in tension or compres- 
sion to the detail involved, or may be 
applied to a cantilever beam or to one 
supported at both ends. Occasionally 
the loading is even more complex. 

The other group of stresses results 
from repeated, usually rapid, reversals 
of stress, sometimes of small magni- 
tude, and usually through an extended 
period of time. The stresses in a ro- 
tating shaft acting also as a beam are 
ot this character, as are also the 
stresses in the leaves of an automobile 
spring, those in the couplers of a train 
while in motion, and those resulting 
from vibration. 

In the former group a mathematical 
analysis of the service conditions is 
almost impossible. The material usually 
is stressed beyond its elastic limit by 
each blow so that it is impossible to de- 
termine the stress distribution within 
the metal. Moreover, the energy ab- 
sorbed by a given specimen before 
breaking is less if the energy is de- 
livered by a single impact than if de- 
livered by a series of equal smaller im- 
pacts whose sum is equal to the energy 
of the single impact required for frac- 
ture. If fracture takes place under 








American Malleable Cast Iron 


A Series of Related Articles Dealing with the Development of the Industry, 
Modern Methods of Manufacture, Metallurgical Principles Involved 


and the Properties of American Malleable Iron 


BY H. A. SCHWARTZ 


Chapter VI—Impact, Hardness and Wear 








a series of blows the energy absorbed 
depends on whether the successive blows 
are of the same intensity or mcrease in 
irtensity with each succeeding blow. 
Thus it is seen that practically no two 
cases are alike in practice and that the 
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Mechanical Properties 


HIS is the third chapter of 

this series dealing with the 
mechanical properties of  mal- 
leable cast iron. Tensile properties 
were discussed in Chapter IV, ap- 
pearing in the issue of Feb. 17. 
The action of malleable under 
stresses of compression, cross bend- 
ing and shear was described in 
Chapter V, published March 3. The 
first two installments of the series, 
dealing with the development of the 
malleable iron industry, were pub- 
lished Dec, 2 and Jan. 13, respec- 
tively. : 
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problem is so complex as to prevent 
gereralization of the results of different 
groups of tests by mathematical analysis. 

Therefore it is impossible to furnish 
quantitative data to be used as a basis 
of computation for mechanical details 
subject to impact. 

The comparison of the behavior of 
several materials under impact is easier 
since the tests of all can be made un- 
der the same circumstances and on 
geometrically similar $pecimens. To 
avoid the complication resulting from 
the cumulative effect of repeated 
stresses each insufficient to produce fail- 
ure, the experiment usually is designed 
to break the specimen at the first blow 
and to measure the energy absorbed in 
breaking by taking the difference in the 
kinetic energy of the system before and 
after failure. The tests so made on 
verious types of machines do not give 
comparable data, the results differ with 
the design of the hammer, the shape 
of the specimen and its manner of sup- 
port. 

It is said that on the Charpy machine, 
which takes a specimen 10 millimeters 
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square by 53.3 millimeters long, with a 
45 degree V notch 3 millimeters deep 
at the center, about 7% foot pounds 
are absorbed in breaking a specimen of 
normal malleable cast iron. On the Ol- 
sen machine breaking a round cantilever 
specimen with a 45 degree V notch .122 
inches deep 1.10 inches from one end 
and with the notch clamped even with 
the vice jaws holding the specimen and 
the hammer striking .625 inches above 
the notch, the indicated energy absorp- 
tion in breaking is 13 foot pounds. 


Testing Tensile Impact Stresses 


Impact tests may also be made in ten- 
sion. In such cases the test is made 
on a screw-end tensile piece, one end 
of which screws into the hammer of the 
Charpy machine. The other end of 
the specimen carries a yoke which strikes 
a fixed portion of the frame of the 
machine just as the hammer is at the 
lowest point of. its travel. The dimen- 
sions are so chosen that the energy of 
the hammer is sufficient to rupture the 
piece. 

Evidently, for a given material the 
energy to produce rupture varies as the 
cross sectional area and as the length 
of the specimen. Upon the area de- 
pends the resistance of the material to 
tensile loads, and the length is a factor, 
since obviously twice as much work is 
done in stretching a piece two inches 
long a given percentage of its length 
as in stretching a piece one inch long an 
equal percentage. 

Speaking more technically, the ex- 
pression for work is f s where f is the 
force exerted and s is the distance 
through which the hammer moves while 
the specimen is breaking. If a is the 
area of the specimen, E its elongation and 
I its length, and if ¢ is its ultimate ten- 
sile strength: 

f= Kta 


s El 

fs = Kta El = KtEv 
where K is a constant depending upon 
the form of the stress strain diagram 
and v the volume of the specimen equal 
to a I. 

The resistance to tensile impact is 

thus to be expressed not in pounds per 
squar¢ inch of section but in foot 
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pounds per cubic inch of metal de- 
formed. 

It is noteworthy that while in static 
tension a defect operates to reduce the 


strength rather less than in proportion 
to its area and the elongation consid- 
erably, in dynamic testing practically ab- 
soundness of specimen is re- 
quired. If a notch or shrink exists suf- 
ficiently large to far reduce the 
area as to localize the stretch within its 
own length the gage length upon which 
the work is expended becomes only that 
of the shrink. This may readily be only 
10 or even only 1 per cent of the ap- 
parent gage length and the foot pounds 
absorbed if calculated on the intended 
gage length would be only 10 or 1 per 
cent, respectively, of the correct values. 
Care must further be used to see that 
the specimen increases in size immedi- 
ately beyond the gage length. Any 
stretch outside the gage length erron- 
eously credits additional energy to the 


solute 


so 


specimen. 

Sound specimens of good malleable 
iron 0.1 square inch in area and 2 inches 
long showed results as follows when 
tested : 

Energy of rupture Elongation 
(foot pounds per (per cent in 
cubic inch) 2 inches) 
755 15 
640 13% 

999 20 
930 19% 
The relation between resistance to 


dynamic tension and elongation is plain- 
ly shown and is still more plainly visible 
by examining the following tests on 
good malleable containing small shrinks. 


Energy of rupture Elongation 
(foot pounds per (per cent in 
cubic inch) 2 inches) 
102 3% 
115 3 
345 7% 
The graph in Fig. 2 which sum- 


marizes these data indicates the almost 
direct proportionality of elongation and 


resistance to tensile impact even when 
the former is artificially affected by 
mechanical defects. 

From the energy of rupture, the 


measured elongation and the known di- 
mensions of the specimen we can cal- 
culate a modulus of rupture as_ the 
average intensity of tensile stress in 
pounds per square inch developed dur- 
ing rupture of the material. Disregard- 
ing the very small elastic deformation 
which has disappeared when the perma- 
nent elongation is measured we can pro- 
ceed in the light of the previous formulas 
to solve the equation: 
is = KtEv 

for k t, the modulus of rupture. The 
values of fs, corresponding to given val- 
ues of i, are shown in the preceding 
tables on the basis of v being unity. 

The average value of Kt on the four 
sound specimens previously quoted was 
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5860 pounds per square inch, the three 
imperfect ones showing in order 3500, 
4700, and 5500 pounds per square inch. 
Unfortunately the static tensile proper- 
ties of the material were not actually de- 
termined. From the stress strain curve 
(Fig. 1, Chap. IV, page 485, Feb. 17 
issue) we may derive an approximation 
of the value of K. The average abscissa 
(stress ordinate) of that graph is about 
.14 times the stress at rupture. Using 
K as 0.14 we can calculate ¢ in the ex- 

pression 
Kt = 5860 pounds 


with the result that ¢ has an approximate 
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specimen and the 
energy of the blow. The amount by 
which the stresses set up by a single 
blew exceed the yield point greatly af- 
fects the results of the tests. Any vari- 
in design or material which affects 
point of the specimen as a 
therefore profoundly alters the 
of a test. 

A dynamic test developed especially 
for application to malleable iron was 
devised at the general suggestion of the 
late J. B. Walker and is sometimes 
known by his name. In this test a 
wedge specimen 6 inches long by 1 inch 
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there is a presumption at least that in 
tension the material fails under impact 
at materially lower stresses than under 
static loads but that the elongation is 
not greatly different in the two condi- 
tions. 

The effect of velocity of impact on 
maximum stress is among the most in- 
teresting but least understood phenomena 
in the utilization of materials. It is 
hoped that work in preparation under 
the author’s direction will be produc- 
tive of more accurate and useful con- 
clusions. 

A number of tests have been devised 
in which repeated impact is applied 
Such tests must be closely standardized 


blows of 70 
first blow is struck 
the point of the 
over, and for each 
succeeding blow the specimen must be 
held so that the point which will be 
struck by the hammer is directly over 
the point of support. This is a diffi- 
cult requirement to fulfill and the test, 
while measuring a very useful property, 
is almost incapable of quantitative re- 
production and accordingly of only 
slight interest to the consumer. 


A normal malleable is supposed to 
survive 20 blows (aggregating 1400 
foot pounds) in this test and to break 
not more than 1 7-8 inches from the 


hammer and 
foot pounds. 
straight down 
wedge, curling it 


subjected to 


The 
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thick end of the wedge. A better me- 
chanical execution of this test possibly 
would yield results of value and has 
been studied by the writer for some 
time. 


Tests can under 


readily be made 


dynamic stresses of the second type, 
involving repeated reversals of direc- 
tion under rather small loads. Ma- 


chines of the Upton Lewis type, espe- 
cially when equipped for alternate torsion, 
are valuable for this purpose, particularly 
when considerable intensity of stress 
is desired. Machines of the Wohler 
or Farmer type apply well to the repeti- 
tion of smaller stresses existing in ro- 
tating specimens subjected to bending. 
No data of either kind for malleable 
cast ‘iron are available, although a cam- 
paign for investigating these stresses 
in a Farmer machine is in progress in 
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because of the temper carbon present. 
Its resistance to deformation and shock, 
however, depend upon this principle. 

Malleable has a further great advan- 
tage over many other materials in that 
the temper carbon granules, while of 
a form to affect the physical proper- 
ties only to a relatively slight extent, 
operate as a hindrance to failure under 
alternating stresses by fatigue. Such 
failures frequently occur by the pene- 


tration of a crack between adjacent 
grains of the metal. When such a 
crack begins to form in malleable it 


dces not penetrate far before it strikes 
one or more carbon granules. These 
stop its further progress just as a hole 
drilled at the end of a crack in a bell 
prevents the growth of the crack. 

The best evidence available as to the 
shock resisting qualities of the material 
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the writer’s laboratory. Prof. H. F. 
Moore is quoted to the effect that in- 
got iron (ferrite) will withstand 100,- 
000,000 repetitions of a stress 1.6 times 
its proportional limit, as determined in 
tension. This would indicate the prob- 
able great endurance of the matrix of 
malleable. 

It will be seen that much remains to 
be done in the quantitative investigation 
of the resistance of malleable to fatigue 
and to impact. Fortunately, qualita- 
tive information of this character is 
readily accessible in view of the long 
continued application of malleable iron 
ia the industrial arts. The practical ex- 
perience which attracted consumers to 
this product when searching for a shock 
resisting material and in a period when 
methods of tests and wmetallography 
were practically unknown seems to have 
been well founded. 

A logical reason now is available for 
this quality. Being largely ferrite, mal- 
leable is soft and ductile, as are all 
other materials in which ferrite pre- 
dominates. Wrought iron is a comspic- 
uous example of such materials; mal- 
leable is not as ductile as wrought iron 
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are derived from the years of service 
which properly made malleable, has 
given in draft gears, rail anchors, auto- 
mobile hubs and spring brackets, car 
couplers (until the high train loads 
forced the adoption of a material capa- 
ble of higher unit stresses), and an in- 
definite number of similar applications. 

For some kinds of service the fitness 
of a material for the use intended may 
depend not so much upon its strength 
under load as upon its machineability, 
resistance to abrasion, coefficient of fric- 
tion and similar properties. 

The property which enables a ma- 
terial to resist cutting or wear is some- 


what loosely called hardness. Unfor- 
tunately this term is not clearly de- 
fined and often it is misinterpreted. 


Moreover, the commercial methods for 
measuring hardness in metals actually 
measure resistance to penetration under 
defined conditions—a property bearing 
no practical or theoretical relation to 
hardness as understood in the defini- 
tion given above. 

Two methods of measuring so called 
hardness are in common use. In Brin- 
ells method, hardness is determined by 


castings 
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the depth to which a 10-millimeter ball 
will penetrate under a load of 3000 
kilograms. In Shore’s method, the re- 
bound of a hammer falling from a 
fixed height measures, in effect, the 
work absorbed by the plastic deforma- 
tion of the material under a standard 
load. The results of the Brinell test 
bear a fairly close relationship to the 
ultimate strength of the material, while 
the data obtained by the Shore method 


should conform to the elastic limit. 
The Brinell number of normal mal- 
leable cast iron is from about 101 to 
145 and increases as does the tensile 
strength with decreasing carbon. Com- 
mon values around = 110-120. The 
scleroscope number also is somewhat 


erratic, running from about 15 to about 
20. The strongest iron, having also 
the highest elastic limit, should have 
the highest Shore number. Neither of 
these numbers bears any particular re- 
lation to completeness of anneal. White 
iron is harder than malleable so that 
the effect of annealing is to soften the 
metal under both tests. 


Under commercial 
ever, annealing is almost never so far 
from complete that this fact is of any 
value in imspecting material. Malleable 
which are sufficiently annealed 
tu pass any ordinary inspection usually 
contain very 
ungraphitized carbides. The remaining 
combined carbon is either found as 
cementite in very minute grains scat- 
tered throughout the castings or as a 
thin layer of pearlite just under the sur- 
face. 


conditions, how- 


only small amounts of 


would have no 
hardness and 
hardness 


The former condition 
effect on the Brinnell 
would affect the scleroscope 
only if the hammer struck such a grain 
The thin sheet of pearlite 
hardness 
layer 


by accident. 
does not incréase the Brinell 
appreciably, since the pearlite 
is merely crushed down upon the deep- 
er material which is soft. The Shore 
number may be affected by pearlite if 
this be present at the finished surface 
of this sample and if the layers are 
heavy enough to absorb the impact. 
Neither of these conditions usually exists 
fot the pearlite is originally covered 
with ferrite and if in producing a fin- 
ished flat surface for test any consid- 
etable amount of material is removed 
the pearlite layer may be completely 
destroyed. 

Therefore these tests are not directly 
applicable to the commercial valuation 
of malleable with reference to its cut- 
ting properties. The important consid- 
erations in: industrial uses of malleable 
involve cutting hardness which is un- 
desirable in fabricating the product in 
the machine shop, and wearing hard- 
ness or resistance to abrasion, which 
resists the destruction of a bearing or 
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similar detail where subjected to fric- 
tion. 

These two conditions are different 


manifestations of nearly the same prop- 
erty. Ease of machining and resistance 
to wear are incompatible with one an- 
other. No direct means of measuring 
cutting hardness are known. The hard- 
ness of minerals is measured by compar- 


ison with an arbitrary scale ranging 
from talc, having a hardness desig- 
nated as 1, to diamond, with a _ hard- 


ness of 10. Any given mineral can be 
rated by determining between which two 
numerals its hardness lies. Thus, py- 
rite, which scratches feldspar, hardness 
6, but is scratched by quartz, hard- 
ness 7, is given an intermediate num- 
ber, in this case 6.3. On this scale iron 


has a hardness of about 4 or 5 and 
steel a hardness of from 5 to 85. This 
test besides being very unsensitive can 


be applied only to the extreme surface 
of a metal. In the case of malleable 
this always is which 
hardness of 4. 

Turner has 
on cutting a line into the surface of the 
material. This is 
V-shaped nose of a 
the metal definite 
The cross section of the furrow cut, as 
measured by the width of the groove, 


ferrite, shows a 


devised a method based 


done by pressing the 
diamond against 


under a pressure 


is intended to be the measure of cutting 


hardness. This method is applicable 
ouly to the surface of an article. Since 
the surface must be smooth, it is 


dificult to app'y this test to malleable 
containing a pearlite layer, as pointed 
out in the discussion of the Shore 
hardness. The used exten 


sively, and the writer knows of no data 


test ts not 


obtained from its application to mal- 
leable iron. 

Similar tests, made by scratching 
pcelished samples and examining the 


scratch under the microscope indicate 
that the hardness of the micro-constit- 
uent present in normal hard iron and 
malleable iron is in the following order: 
Ferrite, pearlite, cementite. Ferrite is 
soft and cementite nearly as hard as 
carborundum, as measured by resist- 
ance to scratching. 


Study of Cutting of Metals 


The principles underlying the mach- 
ining of metals have been investigated 
by a number of experimenters, notably, 
Nicholson, Frederick Taylor and Her- 
bert. The special case of machining 
by twist drills has been still more 
fully investigated—for example, in the 
engineering experiment station of the 
University of Illinois. 

While these studies have thrown 
much light upon the principles under- 
lying the cutting of metals and have 
served in some cases, notably in Her- 
bert’s experiments, to test the quality 
of cutting tools, they were not gener- 
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ally conducted so as to develop any 


technique for the testing of a material 


for machineability. Acoordingly, no 
method is yet available for determining 
how readily an existing structural de- 
tail can be machined. Therefore it is 
not surprising that there are no means 
the 


malleable 


for quantitatively 
chining 


comparing ma- 


properties of cast 
iron with those of similar materials 
However the fundamental 


ships involved 


relation- 
are easily 
To the consumer, machineability means 
the removal of the required amount of 
metal in the minimum of time and with 
the minimum of tool destruction. Many 
investigations have approached the sub- 
ject by measuring the load on the nose 
of the lathe 
this 


tool Nicholson meas- 


ured load parallel to three rec- 
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tangular coordinates—radial, tangential, 


and axial—with reference to the re- 
volving specimen and used only two 
materials, soft and medium steel. His 


work resulted in a mass of data con- 
cerning the relation between the cutting 
angles of the tool and the direction and 
magnitude of the resultant forces. He 
also made a limited number of tests 
on tthe effect of cutting angles on tool 
life. 

For the present 
may be summarized as having demon- 
strated that the tangential thrust on 
the tool is independent of the cutting 
speed and that the life of the tool in- 
creases as the cutting angle increases. 


purpose his work 


Taylor in his monumental mono- 
graph “The Art of Cutting Metals,” 
covered exhaustive investigations on 


feeds, depth o! cut, form of tool, cut- 
ting speed load on the tool point and 
tool life. He deduced the fact that the 
load on the tool point is dependent only 
on the area of the chip being removed 
and the material being cut an‘! inde- 


summarized. 
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pendent of the cutting speed, form of 
too] relation between depth of cut and 
feed, or any other variable. 

This that the 
on the tool point per unit area of cut 
determined for 
This is true, but un- 
this 


constant has no practical use since Tay- 


seems to indicate load 


is a constant, readily 


a given material, 


fortunately the determination of 


lor also proved conclusively that no 
determinable relationship exists be- 
tween this constant and tool wear or 
economical cutting speed. 

Herbert has shown from Taylor's 
data that tool failure results from the 
heat evolved in cutting and has de- 


duced a formula for determining the re- 
the temperature 
He, also has 
economical tool 


lation between tool 
and feed, cut, and speed. 


that the 


most 


proved 
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tool 
temperature which is a function of the 


service corresponds to a definite 


tool steel used. 

From this it will be seen that all of 
the work previously done has not re- 
sulted in corciusions applicable to the 
defining wt the machineability of a 
given materia; in terms of permissable 


cutting specds. 
Consumer Wants Cutting Speed 


In general the consumer is not in- 
terested in the load at the tool point, 
since he is quite willing to adopt ma- 
chine and tool designs capable of sus- 
taining any loads which may be de- 
veloped. The power consumed in re- 
moving the material also is of little 
interest, since this is not a major item 
of expense and can be met by the in- 
stallation of a sufficiently heavy drive. 
His chief requirement is a fast cut- 
ting speed with long tool life. Tool 
life when determined by normal con- 
ditions is fixed by the working tem- 
perature of the tool, determined by 
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cutting conditions and the material be- 
ing machined. Suitable investigation 
by Herbert’s methods should yield use- 
ful results in the relative rating of dif- 
ferent metals, but the data are not 
available. 

In addition to the natural life of a 
cutting tool there is the possibility of 
failure due to accident which will be 
referred to again. Theoretically, tool 
life should ‘be long and cutting speeds 
high for malleable cast iron, since the 
material being cut is a dead soft steel, 
which is one of the easiest materials to 
machine. Moreover, the presence of 
temper carbon should favor machining 
both by breaking up the chip and by 
acting as a lubricant for the chip and 
tool. 


Light Cuts Are the Rule 


That this conclusion is correct is in- 
dicated by the conditions under which 
malleable is machined in practice. In 
machining malleable cast iron not much 
over 1/16-inch of stock is removed at 
one cut. Only in rare cases are cuts 
of %-inch -to 5/32-inch necessary in 
practice. The commercial speeds in 
lathe operation seem to run from 70 
up to 160 or 170 feet per minute. The 
heavier cuts usually are run at the 
lower speeds. Fine feeds are com- 
monly used, ranging from .01 to .02 
inches per revolution. Although gen- 
erally these conditions are successfully 
met in operation, machining troubles 
sometimes are encountered. Therefore 
there is definite reason to believe, 
either that there exists a fairly wide 
range of machineability in normal mal- 
leable or that in individual cases an 
abnormal product is unexpectedly en- 
countered in a smal! amount mixed in 
with a large mass of normal material. 

Smith and Barr have attempted to 
determine the relative machineability 
of different samples of malleable and 
to compare the data with that for 
other materials. Their experiments 
were based on the torque required to 
cut threads into the different samples 
with two dies taken as standards and 
also by measuring the penetration per 
revolution of a standard drill under a 
standard load. 

Unfortunately the data are incapable 
of eonversion into absolute’ figures. 
Smith and Barr apparently felt that 
they had secured evidence pointing 
toward the fact that iron high in ten- 
sile strength is relatively difficult to 
machine. The author does not feel 
that this conclusion is justified by the 
facts. Fig. 1 shows graphically the 
results of their investigations and in 
the writer’s opinion they indicate that 
the machineability of normal malleable 


is within the-limit of error of the data. 


However these investigations have 
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accumulated useful data comparing the 
resistance to drilling of malleable cast 
iron, gray cast iron and steel. Their 
results indicate that the penetration of 
a drill under standard conditions is at 
tthe rate of .249 inches per minute and 
.196 inches per minute in two specimens 
of gray iron; .209 to .240 inches per 
minute in 17 samples of malleable and 
.052 to .085 inches per minute in three 
samples of steel. This proves the gen- 
eral thesis that malleable is compara- 
tively easy to machine. An exhaustive 
study of all types of machining opera- 
tions, using the best equipment known, 
is in progress under the writer’s direc- 
tion. So far the work has been limited 
to drilling, but the data are not ready 
for publication. 

The machining difficulties occasional- 
ly encountered might be explained on 
either of three grounds. First, the 
material may be so towgh that the heat 
developed per unit of time causes the 
tool temperature to increase rapidly. 
The tool fails for perfectly normal 
causes but under much accelerated con- 
ditions. Second, the material may con- 
tain particles sufficiently hard to 
work as an abrasive and so destroy 
the cutting edge. Third, the material 
may set up so heavy a tangential load 
in the tool point as to cause it to 
break off irrespeotive of the failure of 
the cutting edge. 


A study of abnormally early too! 
failures seems to indicate the occur- 
rence of failures of all three types. 
Since all malleable cast iron consists 
only of ferrite and temper carbon it is 
dificult to see how any great differ- 
ence could exist between different 
products varying only in the percentage 
of temper carbon present. This is all 
the more true since in general the 
cutting is in a region where relatively 
little carbon remains due to decarburi- 
zation in anneal. 

In the case of imperfectly annealed 
iron a condition accounting for any 
or all these causes of failure may 
exist. White cast iron is known to 
exert very heavy unit stress on the 
tool point, hence a metal so imper- 
fectly annealed as to retain much of 
its original pearlite-cementite-dendritic 
structure would set wp abnormal tool 
loads and cause a failure of the third 
class. 

Material in which cooling has been 
so slow that all pearlite is graphitized 
but in which some cementite persists 
would produce failures of the second 
class. Cementite is an exceedingly 
hard ingredient, the hardest of any 
carbon-iron alloy. Its hardness on the 
mineralogical scale is between 8 and 9, 
since it is harder than the hardest 
steels. In imperfect malleable of this 
kind it would be found scattered as 
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granules through the ferrite. Being 
present in very small amount only, it 
could hardly expect any very great ef- 
fect on the ferrite mass in which it is 
imbedded and therefore is not likely 
to either increase the tool temperature 
or the load thereon. The tool edge 
however will encounter these granules 
lying in the finished surface and these 
grains will rapidly wear away the cut- 
ting edge which rubs against them. 

Failures of the first class are very 
largely due to so called “picture frame” 
iron in which there remains a consid- 
erable pearlite layer just under the 
surface. This layer is identical in com- 
position and properties with annealed 
tool steel. As such its permissible 
speed will not be large before suffi- 
cient heat is generated to rapidly de- 
stroy the tool. Unusually bad cases 
ot his character may also produce fail- 
ures of the third class. 

It should be remembered that all 
normally made malleable is easily ma- 
chined, there being minor differences 
only between the machineability of 
malleable of varying composition. 
When machining difficulties are en- 
countered the explanation § generally 
is due to failures of execution in in- 
dividual cases rather than to the char- 
acter of the product as a whole. 

Friction Is a Factor 

To all intents and purposes, resist- 
ance to frictional wear obviously is 
the converse of machineability. Ex- 
perience seems to indicate that the 
most successful bearing metals are 
those consisting of a fairly soft matrix 
in which a relative hard constituent is 
imbedded. The hard constituent takes 
the wear and is supported by the soft. 
Further, the soft constituent wearing 
down a little, furnishes the certainty of 
a supply of lubricant to the bearing. 
The soft ingredient is further desirable 
since if a grain of abrasive enters the 
bearing and lodges tightly in the bear- 
ing metal it will soon cut away the 
rotating member where the latter rubs 
against it. With a soft bearing metal 
the grit will at most cut a groove in 
the easily replaced bearing without 
damage to the shaft. 

Since malleable does not contain 
the hard skeleton or grain required 
to promote long life it cannot be re- 
garded as a suitable metal to resist 
wear. By analogy also with gray iron 
this conclusion seems warranted. Ex- 
tremely soft gray irons, which re- 
semble malleable more closely than 
those containing more combined car- 
bon, are inferior to the harder irons 
as bearing materials. 

Malleable is not a suitable material 
of construction, where the major re- 
quirement is resistance to wear. Deter- 
minations of the coefficient of friction 
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LADLE WITH TEAPOT SPOUT INSIDE 
AND GANISTER LINING PARTLY 
IN PLACE 


for the metal are not available. While 
they would be highly interesting, they 
are not of great practical application 
because of the general unsuitability of 
malleable for friction service and be- 
cause under normal! lubricating condi- 


tions in machine parts there is not 
metallic contact between shaft and 
bearing. Therefore the friction losses 


depend mainly upon the lubricant and 
not upon the material of the shaft and 
its support. 


Teapot Ladle Has Pouring 
Spout Inside Bowl 


An improvement in the design of tea- 
pot ladles recently has been made by 
the Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, which 
has developed a ladle with the spout on 
the inside of the bowl and formed by 
the ganister the 
accompanying illustration, this modifica- 


lining. As shown by 
tion in design makes possible the plac- 
the nearer the center 
line of the produces better 
balance and greater ease in handling for 
pouring. A further advantage claimed 
is that the bowl is made of one-piece 
riveted construction and does not have 
the tendency to warp out of shape from 
long usage. Either brick or ganister 
may be used as the ladle lining, the lat- 
ter being somewhat easier to form. The 
ladle is manufactured in 12 stand- 
sizes, from 700 to 10,500 


ing of trunnions 


bowl and 


new 
ard 
pounds in capacity. 


varying 


Designs Chucking Machine 
for Multiple Uses 


Drilling, boring, tapping and thread- 
ing are the operations performed on 
the vertical automatic chucking ma- 
chine recently developed by the Long- 
Henkel Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa. The 
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with four auto- 


and 


machine is equipped 
matic chucking 
of working spindles, as shown in the 
The 


material in 


vises three pairs 
accompanying illustration. 
ator places the 
the vises which close automatically and 


Ooper- 


unfinished 


upon completion the article is ejected. 
Two or more operations at a time 
may be the 


This is true when #t 


performed by machine at 
the same setting. 
to drill different holes 


is desired sized 


in the same material or tapping with 
The 
may be 
the 
For special work 


in diameters already made num 


spindles which used, 
the 
chine may be used 
not within the usual range, adjustments 
can be made to adapt tthe machine 
With the ordinary attachments brass 


electrical 


ber of 


limits extent to which ma- 


plumbers equipment, 
li'eht 
A feeding appliance has 
been devised for threading, tapping or 


magazine feeding operations. 


won rds. 


pipe fittings and hardware may 


be machined. 


Invents Fu el Economizer 


To consume smoke and at the same 
time to economize fuel, a smokeless 
fuel economizer has been designed at 





Atlanta, A. Turner, J. P 
McMahan, Gordon Simmons, and Hume 
Mcl Jonald The 


Ga.., by E 


device is based on the 


principle that at the time a furnace is 
stoked with coal it usually is at its 
lowest heat, whereas it should be at its 
highest heat to consume the increased 
off-shoot of gas. To increase the de- 
gree of heat at the time coal is thrown 


onto the fire, crude oil is sprayed over 
the coal bed with the result that a fierce 


blast is produced which consumes the 
‘smoke until such a time as the coal it- 
self becomes hot enough to burn its 


gas. At this time the oil blast is 


shut off automatically. 


own 


Oil is supplied from a tank above the 
furnace and flows into a small cup above 
which is 


the nozzles, the number of 


determined by the size of the furnace 
Compressed air throws the oil in a spray 
Both the oil 
are shut off simultaneously by 
automatic Opening the 


furnace door for coaling closes a switch 


out over the bed of coals. 
and air 
electric control 
which turns on the oil and gas at the 
The can 


stalled without altering the furnace con- 


same time equipment be in- 


struction and is said to be applicable to 


locomotives as well as other furnaces. 





mae 
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VERTICAL AUTOMATIC CHUCKING 


MACHINE WHICH 








HAS FOUR VISES 


THREE PAIRS OF WORKING SPINDLES 































































Late News of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 











HE annual general meeting of 
the Institute of Metals of Great 
Britain was held in London; 


March 9 and 10. On the second day an 
inspection trip was made to the national 
physical laboratory. The following 
papers were read at the sessions: Stages 
in the Re-Crystallization of Aluminum 
Sheet on Heating, by Prof. H. C. H. 
Carpenter and Constance F. Elam; Some 
Notes on Calcium, by P. H. Brace, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Plastic Deformation of 
Alloys at Elevated Tem- 
peratures, by Prof. C. A. Edwards and 
A. M. Herbert; The Action Reduc- 
ing Gases on Heated Copper, by H. 
Moore and S. Beckinsale; The Season 
Cracking of Brass and Other Copper Al- 
loys, by H. Moore, S. Beckinsale and 
Clarice E. Mallinson; The Constitution 
of the Alloys of Copper with Tin, Parts 
3 and 4, by J. L. Houghton. 

The May lecture to be delivered at 
the Institute of Mechanical Engineers on 
May 4, by Prof. T. Turner, Birmingham 
university, will be entitled, “The Casting 
of Metals.” 


Some Copper 


of 


* * * 


Addresses Steel Treating Society 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the American 5o- 
ciety for Steel Treating was held at the 
Chatham hotel, Pittsburgh, March 15. 
E. E. Thum, editor of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, delivered an 
on “What Is New in Metal- 
The meeting was preceded by 


address 
lurgy.” 


a dinner. 
Ss ee 


Traces Development of Rolling Mills 


At the monthly meeting of the En 
gineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania held at the William Penn hotel, 
March 15, J. W. Sheperdson, engineer 
of the Morgan Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., delivered an address on 
“Continuous Rolling Mills.” Mr. Shep 
erdson illustrated his paper by lantern 
slides showing the historical develop- 
ment and present day continuous billet 
and sheet bar, rod, flat product and 
merchant mills. 

: 2 
Canadians Favor Ore Bounty 
The twenty-third annual convention 


of the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy 


was held in Montreal, 





March 2-4, with 
feature was a 
Stansfield, F. 
the 
bonus 


a large attendance. A 
discussion led by Prof. 
W. and. A. 


desirability government 


Gray Cowie, 
of a 


of 


on 


or other means encouraging 
ad- 
the 


magne- 


iron mining. “A strong argument 


vanced in favor of a bonus was 


difficulty of smelting Canadian 


tite ores as compared to the soft hema- 


tite ores of the United States. The 

institute adopted a resolution favoring 
the payment of a bonus. 

R. L. Lindstrom read a paper on 

“Steel Castings for Mining Purposes.” 
a eae 


Discuss Development of Terminals 


Progress in the design of equipment 
and in terminal development, with special 
to metropoliton 


set 


work in dis 
tricts forth 
meeting of material handling and metro- 
politon sections of the American Society 
of “Mechanical Engineers at Newark, N. 
J. B. F. Creshon Jr., chief engineer, 
New York and New Jersey port 
commission, 


reference 


was at a recent joint 


and 
harbor development spoke 
on “The Proper Development of Ports,’ 
and E. L. Hill, Heyl & Patterson, Pitts- 
burgh, presented a paper on “Car Load- 
ing and Unloading Machinery.” R. S. 
Parsons, general manager, Erie Railroad 
Co., talked on the terminal development 
of metropolitan and Jj. A. 
Shepard, Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co., N. Y., emphasized 


the necessity of mechanical equipment in 


district 
Montour Falls, 


terminal development 
* * 7 


Cost Accountants Arrange Contest 


Announcement was made recently by 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants of a_ thesis competition 
on subjects relative to cost problems 
which will be conducted this year 
along the same plan as_ introduced 
last year. Prizes will be offered 
for both the junior and membership 
classes to those who submit theses, of 


5000 words, which are adjudged the three 
best in each of the divisions. Competi- 
tion closes July 31, 1921. Winners of 
the contcst will be announced at the an- 
nual convention of the association in 
Cleveland, Sept. 14-16. Three judges 
will be selected from members after all 
articles have been submitted. Those con- 
testants who are classified as juniors 
a6 


may submit in either section but will 
receive an award in one only. 
General subjects will not be given 


consideration as only those articles which 


deal with some specific phase of cost 
problems are desired. The organization 
makes suggestions of acceptable sub 
jects as follows: “Accounting for Scray 
Defective Work and _  By-Product 

“Depreciation ;” “Pre-Determined Cost 

special phases of cost procedure, descrip 
tions of cost systems for special indust 
ries including manufacturing plants. <A 


desirable topic would also be dis 


ussion 
of a careful sfudy of the historical de 
velopment, actual practice and results of 
system of a particular 


the uniform cost 


industry. 
4 oe 


. 


Engineers Hold Annual Dinner 


The twelfth annual dinner for 
engineers of Boston was held March 9, 
at the Boston City club, Boston, under 


the auspices of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, American Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, and the Ameri- 


can Institute of Electrical Engineers. One 
of the principal speakers was Edward ] 
Mehren, editor of the Engineering 
News-Record, New 


condition 


York, who discussed 


the economic of Europe. 





Convention Calenda r 





April 20-21—National Metal Trades association. 


Annual convention, Astor hotel, New York. 
Homer D. Sayre, Peoples Gas building, Chi- 
cago, 18 secretary. 

April 21-23—American Electrochemical society. 
Spring meeting at the Hotel Chalfonte, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Joseph W. Richards, Le- 
high university, Lehigh, Pa., is secretary. 

May 5-6—British Iron and Stee! institute. 
Spring meeting at the Institution of Civil 


Engineers, Great George street, London, S. W. 
1. The secretary is George C. Lloyd, 28 
Victoria street, London, S. W. 1. 
May 9-10-1l1—American Association of Engi- 
Annual convention to be held in Buf- 


neers. 

falo. National association headquarters, 63 
East Adams street, Chicago. 
May 19-20—National Machine Tool Builders’ 


association will hold its spring convention at 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 

May 23-26—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Spring meeting, Congress hotel, 
Chicago. Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is secretary. 

June 3-4—National Hardware Association of 
the United States, Metal Branch. Tenth 
annual meeting at the Cleveland hotel, Cleve- 
land. George A. Fernley, 505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 

Sept. 14-16—National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, will hold its annual convention 
at the Cleveland hotel, Cleveland. The sec- 
retary’s address is 233 Woolworth building, 
New York. 















oover Outlines Trade Plans 


Eliminate Waste, Co-ordinate Transportation, Adjust Differences with Labor, His 


Formula for Competition with Europe—Efforts To Push Foreign Com- 
merce Must Extend Back to First Stages of Production 


ASHINGTON, March 15.—Her- 

bert Hoover, secretary of com- 

merce, has sounded a warning 
to American producers, including the 
iron and steel interests, that in view of 
declining costs in Europe they must at 
once get down to bed-rock, eliminate 
waste, co-ordinate transportation, adjust 
their differences with labor and in gener- 
al improve national efficiency. Mr. 
Hoover’s warning comes in a statement 


of policy, and is the forerunner of 


reorganization of his department. His 
policy may be summed up in his sen- 
tence: “I want to see our efforts to 
push our foreign commerce more closely 


related to our industries.” Mr. Hoov- 


er’s statement, in part, follows: 


“In the long run, we may as well 
realize that we must face a lower stand- 
ard of living in Europe many years 
ahead. The production costs of her 
people will in consequence be lower 
than ever before the war. If we meet 
this competition and still maintain our 
high standards of living we will have to 
work harder; we will have to eliminate 
waste; we will need to still further im- 
prove our processes, our labor relation- 
ship, and business methods. If we 
would so improve our national efficiency 
and our foreign trade we must consider 
our transportation, both railway, water 
and marine as one system di- 
rected to serve the nation as a whole. 
The development of certain trade routes 
through our mercantile marine as the 
real extension of our inland transporta- 
tion; the improvement of great water- 
ways; the opening of the Great Lakes 
to ocean-going vessels; the development 
of great electrification of our power 
necessities; and the handling of our 
labor readjustment by moderate men on 
both sides are all problems that have a 
fundamental bearing on the recovery in 
commerce and on our ability to com- 
pete. 

“If I were outlining one of the most 
essential directions for expansion of 
governmental activity, it would be in the 
constructive study and ventilation of the 
whole gamut of these possible improve- 
ments and of elimination of our great 
wastes in labor, in material, in power 
and in other directions. 

“There are some of these directions in 
which I believe this department can se- 
cure some results by co-operation within 
the different trades and _ industries. 
Through this co-operation we shall be 
able to improve some of our business 
practices; to extend the standards in 
manufactured products which would 
make great savings to our consumers and 
promote our foreign commerce. These 
are not in any event, however, possible 
of accomplishment by regulation. Thev 
must be accomplished first by proof of 

. 


necessity, and then by co-operation of 
the trades who must have a part in thei 
determination and development. I am 
convinced that they are only too anxious 
to develop such demonstrated things. 
For instance, every builder knows that 
modern building standards in 
sizes and grades of material, etc., would 
greatly lessen building costs. 


c odes, 


“There are some economic difficulties 
arising from the war that will no doubt 
solve themselves with time, but an infinite 
amount of misery could be saved if we 
had the same spirit of spontaneous 
operation in every community for re 
construction that we had in war. Govern 
ment departments can at least try t 
do something to inspire such renewed 
co-operation. For instance, we have 
three or four million idle men walkin 
the streets, and yet at the same time we 
are short more than a million homes; 
our railways are far below their need 
in equipment; our power plants,water- 
ways, and highways are all far behind 
our national needs in normal commerce. 
To apply this idle labor to our capital 
equipment is one of the first problems of 
the country. Its solution involves con- 
structive action in many directions, but 
among other things definite resolution of 
each local community to secure co- 
operation in itself. 

“There are some new forces in the 
world’s commerce that must cause con- 
cern. There is a tendency in European 
nations to definitely mobilize the ex- 
port, and in some cases the import, 
trades for militant commercial invasion. 
In some instances this is being done 
under government direction and organiza 
tion, and often even with government 
finance; in others, it is being carried out 
by government leadership and sugges 
tion. Such formal or informal com- 
binations may render the position of 
our merchants and exporters precarious 
indeed. Jeyond this, where these con 
trols are instituted over their own im 
ports of cotton, food, and other agri 
cultural products, they seriously domi- 
nate the prices of our own farmers, and 
where they are instituted to secure con 
trol of the world’s natural resources in 
minerals, oils, etc., they may dominate 
our future supply of these vital raw 
materials. Our competitors are within 
their rights in these matters, but w 
must protect ourselves. Our commercial 
community has the right in law and has 
been encouraged by congress to combine 
for business outside our frontiers, pre 
cisely for the purpose of meeting such 
contingencies as this. But it all re 
quires that our trades co-operate in an 
enlightened sense of national service, as 
well as immediate interest. 

“All together, more economic taxation, 
tariff, large economy in government 
through internal bureaus, reorganization 
and agreements on disarmament, and 
systematic government co-operation, will 
all contribute to help us out of the ditch. 
We will get out—yet when all is done 
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the rapidity with which we get out wi 
have depended upon the 
which we pull together.” 


degree 


Modify Income Tax Rule 


on Sale of Securities 


Washington, March 15.—An import- 
ant concession has been made by the 
justice in 


department of | interpreting 
that section of the income tax law of 
1916 dealing with the sale of stocks, 
bonds and other securities purchased 
prior to March 1, 1913, and sold after 
the 1916 law became effective 


tofore, it has been held that 


Here- 
when 
such stocks, bonds and securities were 
sold, the difference between the March 
1, 1913, market quotation and the sale 
Under the new rul- 
ing, the March 1, 1913, market quota- 
tion is eliminated entirely and the sale 
price compared with the original] pur- 


price was taxable. 


chase price. 

March 1, 1913, represented a low 
point in the market and as a result in 
many cases the sellers of securities 
were taxed for the difference be- 
tween the March 1, 1913, price and 
the sale price despite the fact that the 
sale price might have been less than the 
actual purchase price. This concession 
has been made by the department of 
justice in the appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court 
in a New York state case, but even’ this 
modified stand still is opposed in many 
suits, including the LaBelle Iron Works 


course of an 


case. In these latter cases it is con- 
tended that any gain in capital assets 
still is capital, and hence is not tax- 
able as income The recession by the 
government may mean the remissior 
of taxes aggregating $100,000,000, and if 
it loses the LaBelle suit the return to 
taxpayers will be at least $250,000,000, 


it is stated 


Roads Get $25,000,000 


Washington, March 15.—No time is 
being lost by the railroads in applying 
for partial payments of the March 1- 
Sept. 1. 1920, guaranty, under the 
Winslow act and already some $25,- 
000,000 has been paid out. It is esti- 
mated that within a few weeks half 
of the $400,000,000 due to the carriers 
will have been paid by the treasury, 
thus bolstering railroad finances ap- 
preciably. 
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Demand Lower Railroad Costs 


Conditions on Transportation Systems Have Gone from Bad to Worse—Earnings Decline 
and Idle Cars Grow—Wages Up 130 Per Cent since 1915—Stock Market Decline 


Unfavorable Development — General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


NNOUNCEMENTS by important 

railroad systems of proposed 

wage reduction, another wave o! 
dividend passing by industrial com- 
panies, and the drastic decline of se 
curity values, in many instances to 
the low level of December, are recent 
events of utmost economic significance. 
Of all of these, the railroad wage de- 
velopmient has attracted most wide- 
‘spread interest. 

Conditions in transportation have 
gone from bad to worse in the last 
few months. Traffic has fallen off, 
earnings have declined, but operating 
expenses ‘have continued high. Last 
July when the interstate commerce 
commission announced rate increases 
of from 25 to 40 per cent, designed 
to enable the railroads to earn 6 per 
cent on their property investment, the 
railroad managers believed that ‘they 
had entered into a new era. 

As soon as the traffic congestion was 
cleared away in the early fall, however, 
the general contraction in trade began 
to be reflected in transportation. At 
the present itime the roads have nearly 
400,000 idle cars. In December the 
gross receipts increased 21% per cent 
over the same month of 1919, but op- 
erating expenses, due to last year’s 
increase of $618.000,000 in annual wages, 
expanded 20 1/5 per cent. Instead of 
the intended 6 per cent return on 
property value the percentage ranged 
from one-third of 1 per cent for the 
eastern roads to 2.16 per cent in the 
southern district. In the last four 
months of 1920 the roads actually 
earned $233,110,000, which was $175,- 
000,000. short of the 6 per cent called 
for in the transportation act. 

This, then, is a brief picture of the 
problem confronting the railroad man- 
agers. Some means must be found 
to bring earnings and expenses into 
better balance. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road in its announcement of wage cuts 
for all classes of employes said that 
its payrolls were running 70 per cent 
of its operating earnings instead of 
the normal ratio of 50 per cent. Al- 
though fully 280,000 railroad employes 
have been dropped by all roads, can- 
celling the increased personnel of more 
than 260,000 inherited from government 
control, it is clear that wages are out 
of line. The average yearly wages 


of raiiroad employes in the United 
States increased 130.1 per cent from 
1915 to 1920. Against the 130 per cent 
increase in wages the cost of living 
went up 105 per cent to last July and 
had declined 14 per cent to Feb. 1, 
when it stood 76 per cent above prewar 
level, according to the National Indus- 


Conference board statistics index. 


trial 


Employes Show Opposition 


The rail employes wnions have indi- 
cated their intention to resist adjust- 
ment of wages, and a conflict on that 
issue this year would be a_ serious 
matter. The economic trend is plain, 
however, and it can safely be fore- 
cast, that despite anything the 
ions can do readjustment of 
eventually is imevitable. If wages can 
not be brought down, then rates must 
go up. But lower rates are the present 
need. Everywhere the tendency is 
toward lower costs ,and the continwa- 
tion of the peak level of rates will be 
a deterrent factor in the revival of 
business. In the iron and steel indus- 
try, especially, the element of freight 
costs is vital because of the large ton- 
nage haul involved. The railroads are 
willing and anxious to lower rates in 
an effort to help business recovery, but 
such a thing is impossible until the 
threat of bankruptcy is avoided by re- 


un- 


wages 


ductions in expenses. 

Whether or not the roads will put 
the reductions into effect before a 
final decision is received from the rail- 
road labor board remains to be seen. 
It is almost certain that the unions will 
appeal to the board and long delays 
probably would ensue before a decision 
was reached. It will be remembered 
that the Transportation act does not 
make the board rulings enforceable by 
law but only by public opinion. 

The further uncovering of the rail- 
roads’ plight affected railroad shares 
adversely on the stock exchange last 
week. But declines in industrials were 
probably more severe. The significance 
of the stock market movement lies in 
the fact that ét usually discounts trade 
trends some six months in advance. 
When the low point was reached in 
December many observers believed that 
the bottom of the trough had been 
reached and that the trend would be 
upward thenceforth, foreshadowing 
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gradual business revival this year. The 
turn for the worse which last week 
took United States Steel common 


—" 9 


stock down to 77 7/8, the low for the 
year, is not considered a favorable de- 
velopment. The proximity of income 
tax payment day may have been a 
considerable factor in causing selling. 

But over and above that temporary 
consideration, money remains unavail- 
able for speculation because it is tied 
up throughout the country in unliqui- 
dated inventories and in unfunded ex- 
port credits. The difficulty of liquidat- 
ing the inventories on a stangnant mar- 
ket and at low prices which requires 
a larger turnover of goods to pay 
debts, will help to retard fundamental 
recovery. Another factor in delaying 
betterment is the lack of settlement of 
the reparations International 
unsettlement will to the detri- 
ment of world trade until peace and 
stability are established. The passing 
of numerous company dividends last 
week indicated the period of narrow 
margins of profit into which the coun- 
has entered. 


Air Brake Sales Large but 
Profits Lag 


Although sales of the New York 
Air Brake Co., in 1920 increased more 
than 84 the previous 
year, manufacturing costs showed a 
gain of 70 per cent, with the result 
that net earnings amounted only to 
$751,860 against $624,289 in 1919. In 
his annua! report to stockholders Presi- 
dent C. A. Starbuck stated that over 
half of the year’s business repre- 
sented sales of repair parts for rail- 
roads. 

After the payment of dividends on the 
capital stock the company reported a 
deficit for ithe year of $222,017, but this 
does not include depreciation in inven- 
tory which was deducted from the 
profit and toss surplus, thereby reduc- 


problem. 
continue 


try 


per cent over 


ing that account from a total of 
$6,054,168 at the chose of 1919 to 
$4,047,628 at the end of 1920. The 


write-off for inventory loss amounted 

to $1,534,522, and in addition $250,000 

was written off for contingent reserves. 

At the company’s annual meeting, 

President Starbuck informed  stock- 

holders that shipments for January 
. 
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and February were larger than for the 
corresponding months of 1920 and that 
orders are running about as usual for 
this period of the year. 


Nova Scotia Steel Net 
Gains Over 1919 


Combined profits of the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co. from 
operations and income from _ in- 
vestments in 1920 amounted to #£2,- 
376.086 as compared with $2,193,304 
in 1919. After deductions for inter- 
est, depreciation, government taxes, 
etc., net profits amounted to $1,209,407 
in 1920, as compared with $1,029,876 
in 1919. 

The surplus carried forward 
amounted to $3,015,868, a substantial 
increase over the $2,726,461 for the 
previous year. There is a considerable 
increase in inventories, and an item 
of bank loans exceeding $2,000,000 or 
about equal to the increase in inven- 
tories, both of which are understood 
to have been occasioned by the large 
amount of unfinished orders in the 
hands of the Eastern Car Co. The 
company’s working capital position is 
not as good, however, as a year ago. 
The total of $19,558,479 is reported as 
the volume of business for 1920, as 
compared with $6,889,941 in 1919, and 
$11,525,779 in 1918. The principal items 
of the report are: 


1920 1919 
Combined profits ...... $2,376,086 $2,193,304 
Depreciation .... or 561,583 554,593 
Bond interest ........-- 605,096 608,834 
Div. on N. S. S. pf...... 80,000 80,000 
Div. on N. S. S. com.... 750,000 750,000 
Div. on Eastern C. pf 90,000. 90,000 


Surplus forward ........ 3,015,868 2,726,461 
Total current assets .. 10,913,218 9,063,081 
Inventories .....+...+++- 5,415,079 3,547,944 
Total current liabilities.. 4,467,362 1,391,524 
eater BOOS ccccceccctese fb, ey . 

Total assets ........-.-- 38,391,399 35,714,907 


The comparative production record 
in tons follows: 


1920 1919 

Pig irom .....0.e+-seeeeceeces 73,829 35,676 

Steel ingots .......cscesecess 114,869 58,238 

Sonal BASS 2. ccc cccccccccses 67,906 44,468 
Total shipments of finished 

steel forgings, etc.......... 95,087 44,051 


Steel Foundries Gross 
Sales Show Record 


Although the railroads of the coun- 
try find themselves at present with 
a surplus of equipment, the return of 
normal business will cause this excess 
rapidly to melt away and revive pur- 
chases, in the view of President R. P. 
Lamont, of the American Steel Found- 
ries in his annual statement to stock- 
holders. Passage of the Winslow law 
by congress is a matter for congratula- 
tion for ‘the equipment companies, he 


says, as it will enable the roads to- 


settle up on long overdue bills. The 
American Steel Foundries has an ex- 
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ceptionally large total of $13,219,235 ac- 
counts receivable outstanding. 

Gross business during the past year, 
including business of the Griffin Wheel 
Co. reached tthe largest total in the 
company’s ‘history—$59,481,563. 


1920 1919 

Earnings, after operating 

and other expenses. ....$6,915,734 $6,107,824 
Depreciation ............ 669,237 333,296 
ee 6,246,496 5,774,528 
Other income ........... 424,497 340,478 
Total profits .... . 6,670,994 6,115,007 
Interest charges ......... 924,951 277,283 
DR ade s cekualerocucee 5,746,042 5,837,724 
fo ee 1,249,600 1,627,089 
foe 4,496,442 4,210,635 


Profits Are Larger 


Total sales of $2,485,704 and net 
profits after operating expenses of 
$436,052 are reported by the Pittsburgh 
Rolls Corp., Pittsburgh, for 1920. In 
the preceding year the net profit was 
$340,370. After deducting $16,700 for 
losses on the employes co-operative 
store and Liberty bonds sold, $132,752 
for depreciation and interest on the 
funded and floating debt, $58,654 for 
Federal income and profits taxes and 
a reserve of $119,313 for the retire- 
ment of first mortgage bonds, there ré- 
mained a balance of $108,573. Divi- 
dends on the preferred stock amount- 
ed to $28,000. During the year the 
company acquired for sinking fund 
purposes $69,000 of the comipany’s 6 
per cent first mortgage bonds and 
1000 shares of preferred stock at $92 
a share, reducing the fixed charges 
to $63,460 annually. The company’s 
new roll shop in Pittsburgh will be 
placed in operation shortly. 


Retire Steel Bonds 


The United States Steel Corp. 10-60 
year sinking fund gold bonds, in amount 
$2,079,000, have been drawn by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., as sinking fund trustees, 
at a premium of 10 per cent, for re- 
demption May 1, 1921. On April 1, 
1913, $186,827,000 bonds were outstand- 
ing, the balance of the $200,000,000 of 
the original issue amounting to 
$13,173,000 bonds having been pur- 
chased in the open market for the 
sinking fund. Since then nime draw- 
ings have been held, including the pres- 
ent one, and the aggregate amount of 
bonds drawn is $14,683,000, so that the 
bonds in the sinking fund now amount 
to $27,856,000, and the amount out- 
standing subject to annual drawings 
is $172,144,000. 


Operations Delayed 


Net profits of $494,511 earned be- 
tween Nevember 1919 and Dec. 31, 
1920 by the Replogle Steel Co. were 
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derived entirely from interest on bank 
balance and securities, according to 
the company’s first annual report. Al- 
though construction of the company's 
plant has been completed ithe report 
states that the business outlook does 
not warrant its immediate operation. 
Two new furnaces at a cost of more 
than $3,000,000, each having a daily 
capacity of 500 tons, have been built. 
The company ‘has an investment of $2,- 
522,896 in inventory representing 238,- 
980 tons of ore stocked at the furnaces 
and other raw materials. 


Pittsburgh Steel Gains 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co. reports for 
the six months ended Dec. 31, 1920, 
sales of $18,077,584, compared with $11- 
236,502 in the same period of 1919, 
and net profits, after charging off $927,- 
067 for depreciation in inventories, of 
$1,769,700, against $50,725 for the cor- 
responding six months of 1919. 


Penn Seaboard Has Loss 


A deficit of $768,247 after interest ad- 
justment of inventories and taxes is re 
ported by the Penn Seaboard Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, for 1920 compared with 
net profits of $157,492 in the preceding 
year. The total loss on operations was 
$379,366 and an additional charge of 
$388,881 for interest, sinking fund, etc., 
expanded the total. 





Financial Crop Ends 








HE courts have declined to appoint 

a receiver for the Federal Adding 
Machine Co, inthe proceedings brought 
by the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Practically the 
entire assets which the suit sought to 
retrieve have been restored to the 
Federal Company. The proposed new 
board of directors is composed of 
seven New York men and former Gov. 
Rollin S. Woodruff of Connecticut. 


> * * 


An imvoluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Colonial File 
Co. of Massachusetts, Boston, at the in- 
stance of three creditors, whose claims 


amount to $607.50. 


* * . 


The Brightwood Bronze Foundry 
Co., Springfield, Mass., which went into 
bankruptcy some time ago owing $56,- 
848.85, is settling with its creditors at 
25 cents on the dollar. 


> * * 


The report of the American Hard- 
ware Corp., New Britain, Conn., shows 
a surplus Jan. 1 of $3,537,647, as com- 
pared to $3,271,691, Jan. 1, 1920; 
profit and loss, gross profit, $2,966,- 
284: depreciation and_ reserves, $1,- 
509,847; net profit, $1,456,355, dividend 
1920, $1,190,400. 


























Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 








A. HARDER, president of the 
(i Products Corp., 90 West 
street, New York which has 
purchased the Molby' Boiler Co, 
Inc., 101 Park avenue, New York, 
has been elected president of the 


latter company, R. R. Rust, vice presi- 
dent and Stephen Barker secretary and 
treasurer. E. C. Molby, founder of the 
Molby company, has been made general 
manager of sales. 


B. R. McKenzie, for 15 years pur- 
chasing agent of the Ford Motor Co 
of Canada, has resigned. 


Richard Trimble, secretary and treas- 
urer of the United States Steel Corp., 
who has been seriously ill for the last 
few days, is improving materially. 

Col. Mitchell Mackie, of Milwaukee, 
for two years sales manager of the 
Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., 
has resigned, 


H. W. Torney, head of Torney & 
Co., New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Sharon Pressed Steel Co., 
Sharon, Pa., succeeding J. D.- Cochran. 


F. K. Eddy of the Eddy Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Twin Lakes, Idaho, has been 
elected secretary of the Northwestern 
Iron & Steel Co., Spokane, Wash. 


H. L. Hess is in charge of the branch 
office of the Worcester Stamped Metal 
Co., Worcester, Mass. at 308 Bailey 
building, Philadelphia. 


Chairman E. H. Gary of the United 
States Steel Corp., instead of sailing for 
Europe as had been expected, sailed last 
Saturday for the Pacific coast via Cuba 
and Panama. 


Frank L. Klingensmith, formerly 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, thas been 
elected president of the Gray Motor 
Corp., Detroit. 


F. K. Dolber, treasurer of the 
Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, O., has 
resigned and his position temporarily 
is being filled by J. H. Gerkens, assist- 
ant treasurer. 


Edward Q. Goss, treasurer of the 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has been appointed by Gov. Everett 
J. Lake on the committee of five to 
represent Connecticut at the conference 
with similar committees frora other 


New England states to investigate the 
financial conditions of New England 
railroads with special reference to the 
proposal to increase freight and pas- 
senger rates 10 per cent. 


E. P. Grismer has been placed in charge 
of offices opened at 419 Bangor building, 
Cleveland, by the Stewart Mfg. Corp., 
die molded bronze back 
bearings. 


W. Hinckle Smith, Philadelphia, and 
Col. D. C. Jackling, San Francisco, have 
resigned as directors of the Nova Sco- 
tia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd., New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia. 


castings and 


Herbert E. Putnam, Hartford, Conn., 
has been elected president of the Claf- 
lin Oil Derrick Co., of that city, to 
succeed the late Daniel M. Wright, of 


the Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., Hari- 
ford. 
Orrin T. Gallup, export manager of 


the Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
has been elected chairman of the Nation- 
al Federation of Export Managers, 


which recently was organized in New 
York, this week. 
Charles Taggart, for 20 years, fore- 


man of the finishing department of the 
National Malleable Castings Co’s. plant, 
Sharon, Pa., has taken a position with 


the Dominion Foundries & Steel Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Louis Muench his retired from ac- 


tive service as manager of the Republic 
plant of the Vulcan Detinning Co., 
Neville Island, Pa., retaining his in- 
terest as stockholder and director. R. 
D. O'Neil, who far a number of years 
has been superintendent, succeeds Mr. 
Muench as manager. 


Edward Rahm Jr., formerly Pitts- 
burgh manager of the Underfeed Stoker 
Co. of America, has established an of- 
fice in the Oliver building, that city, 
under the firm name of the Industrial 
Equipment Co, ‘to handle power plant 
equipment with special reference to 
combustion. 


A. W. Crotsley, for the past 16 years 
district manager of sales for the Whit- 
aker-Glessner Co. and warehouse 
manager of the Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., is now manager of sales in the 
Chicago and Minneapolis district for the 
Wheeling Steel Products Co., Wheeting, 
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W. Va., with offices in the Peoples Gas 
building, Chicago. 


Thomas B. Wright, formerly assist- 
ant to the president of the American 
Multigraph Co., Cleveland, has become 
associated with Schultz Bros. & Co., 
Cleveland, investment securities, in 
charge of their sales and advertising. 


Hugo Zeller, president, treasurer and 
general manager; Richard Zeller, 
president, secretary and plant manager: 
Gustav Zeller, assistant secretary, 
plant 


vice 


and 


assistant manager and_ chiei 


chemist, all of the Egyptian Lacquer 
Mfg. Co., New York, have resigned 
and organized the Zeller Lacquer Mig 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
Robert Campbell, at one time a 
foundryman in the Gadsden, Ala. dis- 


trict, has returned to the United States 
after two years in Scotland, where he 
built two soil pipe plants at Berwick- 
on-the-Tweed. He is purchasing ma- 
chinery for shipment to Scotland and ex- 
pects to return to build other pipe 
plants on the American plan. 

W. Criglar have 
the newly 


H. J. Barton and J. 
been placed in charge of 
opened offices at Los Angeles of Hickok 


& Hickok, San Francisco, which is 
western representative of the United 
Alloy Steel Corp. Pollak Steel Co, 


Edgewater Steel Co., Stroh Steel-Hard- 
ening Process Co., Ft. Pitt Spring & 
Mfg. Co., and the Keystone Bronze 
Co. 


Earl D. Stearns, formerly vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, is president of 
the Stearns Conveyor Co., 209 Vickers 
building, Cleveland, which recently was 


organized. W. E. Phillips, formerly 
with the Western Electric Co, New 
York, is vice president and superintend- 
ent and G. H. Whitham is secretary 
and treasurer. 

James Arnold, recently appointed 


director and general manager of the 
Canadian Foundries & Forgings, Ltd., 
was formerly assistant manager at the 
plant at Brockville, Ont. He was at 
one time a resident of Montreal in 


connection with the hardware ‘trade and 


during the war served with the im- 
perial munitions board. .He is also 
vice president of the Mann Axe Co., 


Ltd., St. Stephen, N. B. 


























Men of Affairs of the Industry 


Men of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 





HARLES E. Hildreth, until Jan. 
C president and general manager 

of the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
general manager of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ association, has 
been elected a director and appointed 
general manager of the Churchill-Mor- 
gan-Crittsinger, Inc., Worcester. 


Raymond E. Goodrich, East Long- 
meadow, Mass., has been transferred to 
the Detroit office of the Gilbert & Par- 
ker Mfg. Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


C. R. Smoke of the Bullard Machine 
Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
elected president of the Bridgeport As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


J. B. Sehl was elected a director of 
the Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn., at the recent meeting of tbe 
stockholders. 


J. S. Johnson has been made secre 
tary of the Evansville Manufacturers’ 
association, Evansville, Ind., succeec'- 
ing E. H. Hyman. 


K. H. West has been elected presi- 
dent of the West Leather Belting Co., 
Inc., 844 West Adams street, Chicago, 
which recently was organized. 


Marcel Garsaud, Whitney Central 
Bank building, New Orleans, has been 
appointed sales agent for the Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, Ill, succeeding J. 


S. Barelli. 


Frank Moeschl, vice president of the 
Criterion Tool & Engine Co., Dayton, 
O., was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident at Glendale, Cincinnati, 
March 10. 


Albert T. Rhodes, Worcester, Mass., 
has been appointed representative in the 
New England district east of the Con- 
necticut river for the Austin Western 
Road Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Ralph W. Leavenworth, advertising 
manager of the Standard Parts Co., 
Cleveland, has resigned to become di- 
rector of personnel and sales of S. L. 
Weedon & Co., Cleveland, publishers. 


Homer Hilton, formerly managing 
director of the National Association of 
Motor Truck Sales Managers and at 
one time sales manager of the Osh- 
kosh Motor Truck Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., has been elected vice president 


and general manager of the Winther 
Motor Truck Co., Kenosha, Wis 


Henry Hoeltge, has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Central Foundry 
Co., 90 West street, New York, with 
which he had been prior to joining 
the army in 1917, 


B. E. Pollak and M. E. Pollak, vice 
presidents of the Pollak Steel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, have returned from an extended 
fishing trip in Florida to their respec- 
tive offices in New York and Cincinnati. 

Alexander C. Barker, vice president 
of Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
New York, has been placed in charge 
of new offices recently opened in the 


Dominion Express building, Montreal. 


John M. Orgill, Cleveland attorney, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Templar Motors 
Corp., Cleveland, succeeding A. M 


Dean, chief engineer of the company 


H. W. Honeyman has resigned as 
superintendent of the Textile Finishing 
Machinery Co., Province, R. L, and will 
take a trip in the South before making 
future plans. 


R. J. McSherry has severed his con- 
nection with the Hercules Gas Engine 
Co., Evansville, Ind., and has been ap- 
pointed special representative of the 
Peterson Core Oil Co., Chicago. 


George E. Merryweather, president 
of the Motch & Merryweather Ma 
chinery Co., Cleveland, has been made 
a member of the board of directors ef 
the Davenport Machine Tool Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


George F. Holland, who has been 
assistant superintendent of the grinding 
department of the Union Twist Drill 
Co., Athol, Mass., has been transferred 
as general manager of its Butterfield 
division, Derby Line, Vt 


Shiras Morris, president of the Hart 
& Hegeman Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
been elected a director of the Terry 
Steam Turbine Co. of that city, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Joseph H. King. 


Alexander Johnston, who resigned as 
Canadian deputy minister of marine to 
Wolvin. 
general manager of the British Empire 
Steel Corp., now in process of forma- 


become assistant to Roy M. 


tion, has severed his connection and re- 
turned to his former position. 


Lawrence M. Keeler, agent in Japan 
for the Whitins Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., will head a party of 
Whitinsville people who will go to Japan 
shortly. Mr. Keeler succeeds Edwin 
G. Whittaker. 


Steware Bolling, engineering sales- 
man with the Southwark Foundry & 
Machine Co. Philadelphia, has been 
made manager of the new offices of the 
company opened at 804 Swetland build- 
ing, Cleveland. 

Edgar C. Felton, Philadelphia, has 
been elected a director of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, succeeding Andrew 
W. Mellon, secretary of the treasury, 
who recently resigned from the rail 
road directorate 

Carlton R. Dodge has been selected 
as western sales manager for the 
Lakewood Engineering Co., Lakewood, 
QO. The appointment became effective 
March 1. Mr. Dodge will have head- 
quarters at 1215 Lumber Exchange 
Bidg., Chicago. 

Hlenry Clouture has been appointed 
supervisor of stores and materials of 
the Belcher-Taylor division of the 
Baternan Cos., Inc., Qhicopee Falls, 
Mass., builder of agricultural imple- 
ments. He is president of the board 
of aldermen of that city. 


Dr. Harry A. Garfield, fuel admin- 
istrator during the war, was given a 
distinguished service medal by Presi- 
dent Wilson, through Secretary Baker 
of the war department, a few days 
before the close of the Wilson ad- 
ministration, in recognition of Dr. Gar- 
feld’s services 

Henry S. Wright has resigned as as- 
sistant general works manager of the 
Bateman Cos., Inc., and joined Albert 
Walton under the name of Walton & 
Wright, industrial engineers and manu- 
facturing accountants, with offices in 
Philadelphia, New York and Spring- 

Id, Mass. 

Donald R. Houghton of Boston, sales 
manager in New England for several 
vears for the Koehring Machine Co, 
Milwaukee, has resigned and is return- 
ing to Milwaukee to become associated 
with H. Y. Smith, 1301 First Wisconsin 
manufacturers’ 


building, Milwaukee, 


representative. 
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Steel Men Discuss 8-Hour Day 


Housing Problem Involved in Increasing Force Is Most Serious of All, Says Head 
of Sharon Steel Hoop Co.—Possibility of Early Action by Steel Cor- 


poration Interests Many Independent Companies 


Y “tbtishing the March 15.—Es- 
tablishing the 8-hour day in the 
steel industry is more easily 
said than done, according to S. P. Ker, 
president of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
who recently commented on the situation 
that may confront independent manu- 
facturers in view of the possible adop- 
tion of the plan by the United States 
Stecl Corp. 

There are three big questions to be 
considered in connection with the 8- 
hour day, he stated, proceeding to enum- 
erate them as follows: The attitude of 
workmen on a change that may and 
likely will reduce their wages; how in- 
dustry will be able to secure an ade- 
quate labor supply at times of normal 
operations; and how industrial centers 
will be able to meet the new housing 
problems arising from general introduc- 
tion of the 8-hour day. 

He pointed out that “in times of nar- 
row profits manufacturers may not be 
able to pay for eight hours of work 
wages that will be satisfactory to men 
who have been working 10 or 12 hours 
at maximum rates. He also emphasized 
that with the 10-hour and 12-hour day 
the steel industry barely has been able 
to supply its labor needs. How it will 
be able to meet this problem when such 
needs have been increased from 20 to 30 
per cent, due to the shorter work day, 
is yet uncertain. However, he regards 
the housing problem as the most impor- 
tant of all”. Industrial centers generally 
he declared, “barely have adequate facil- 
ities for housing workers at the present 
time.” 

Other independent manufacturers in 
the Mahoning valley say they are uncer- 
tain whether the adoption of the univer- 
sal eight-hour day by the Steel corpora- 
tion would mean similar action by the 
smaller producers. “It would be a matter 
of costs, to an extent,” said an official. 
“We have to figure to find out what we 
could do.” 

Introduction of the eight-hour day 
in the valley plants of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., would increase the working 
force about 1500. 


Railroads and Shipyards 
Reducing Wages 


The New York Central railroad has 
announced a wage reduction effective 
April 16, affecting 43,000 employes be- 


tween New York and Chicago. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
will reduce wages April 15. The Long 
Island railroad recently proposed a re- 
duction to certain employes, but no 
agreement was reached. 

Virtually al] of the railroads in the 
East are following the wage policy 
inaugurated by practically all of the 
principal railroads of the country. 
Prior to the foregoing announcements 
the Pennsylvania and Erie railroads 
announced reductions. Similar action 
is about to be taken by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; Lehigh Val- 
ley, and the Philadelphia & Reading 
railroads. It is wnofficially estimated 
that the cut in wages of the New York 
Central and New Haven will amount 


to about 22% per cent. 
* 


The proposal of employes of the 
Elizabethport, N. J., shops of the Central 
railroad of New Jersey, which recently 
were closed, to the effect that the men 
would accept the railroad company’s 
I. O. U's instead of cash if the shops 
were reopened, has been rejected by the 
company. 

A 10 per cent cut in wages is to be- 
come effective April 1 in the larger 
shipyards of New York harbor, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Henry C-. 
Hunter, 30 Church street, New York, 
counsel for the various companies. A 
similar reduction has been made at 
other Atlantic coast points. 


Church Steel Report Is 
Criticized by Worker 


Writing direct to E. H. Gary, chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corp., 
an employe of the National Tube Co., 
Elwood City, Pa., one of the corpora- 
tion’s subsidiaries, takes exception to 
various statements in the Interchurch 
World report on the steel industry. He 
defends his company against the charges 
made by the Interchurch investigators, 
in a 2000-word article in which he re- 
views many phases of the steelworker’s 
life. The man is James R. Patterson, 
who was night foreman at the Elwood 
plant, but was laid off about a month 
ago. 

If the Interchurch report had been 
made 15 years ago, he states, “when 
conditions in the steel industry were 
bad, I would give a clear-cut endorse- 
ment of their report, but being written 
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in this new day I find fault with it.” 
Then, “as a man who has received orders 
from the United States Steel Corp., for 
three years” during which he filled var- 
ious positions from common labor to sub- 
foreman, he proceeds to analyze various 
features of the work and working con- 
ditions in the steel plants. 

He states that he interviewed 50 
English speaking employes in different 
departments in regard to their views 
as to whether they thought it would be 
better to work under union rules and 
conditions. He received a unanimous 
opinion “that the organizer was the one 
mostly benefited, and that the cost was 
too great for all that they could get in 
return. They would not get as good re- 
sults from the closed shop as the work- 
ing conditions that now are provided 
by the Stcel corporation.” He explains 
the welfare work of the corporation as 
the man in the shop views it. For 12 
years he was deputy state factory in- 
spector in Pennsylvania, he says, and 
during all that time he 
portation had “safety first” as its motto. 


found the cor- 


“IT seldom found any recommendation 
to make,” he says, proceeding to explain 
that the corporation was always doing 


the utmost to protect its men. 


Sheet and Tin Plate Wage 
Scale Reduced 


A wage reduction of 13% per cent for 
sheet rollers and 7 per cent for tin plate 
workers resulted from the bi-monthly 
sheet and tin plate settlement made in 
Youngstown, March 10. The settlement 
was made on a basis of a 4.30c card for 
sheets and $7.17 per 100-pound box, 
Pittsburgh base, for tin plate. The sheet 
card for the previous two months was 
5.15c, while the tin plate base was taken 
as $7.75. 


Mining Wages Cut 


Connellsville, Pa. March 8.—Notices 
were posted March 7 at all plants of 
W. J. Rainey, Inc., announcing a reduc- 
tion of 18 per cent on all inside and 
outside mine labor, effective immediately. 
About 2500 men are affected. This is 
the first move of any proportions to re- 
duce the wage scale which has prevailed 
in the Connellsville coke regions since 
September, 1920, when the Frick com- 
pany established the present basis. 


— 
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March 17, 1921 


Announce Merger 


Of United Alloy Steel Corp. and Other 
Canton Companies 


Consolidation of the Berger Mfg. 
Co. and the United Furnace Co., with 
the United Alloy Steel Corp., all of 
Canton, O., into a single unit with total 
assets of $42,000,000, has been ap- 
proved by the officers and directors 
of the different companies involved. A 
meeting of stockholders will soon be 
called to ratify the decision. In the 
proposed merger the Berger Mig. Co. 
and the Stark Rolling Mill Co., a sep- 
arate affiliated with the 
Berger interest, will retain their char- 


ce yrporation 


ter identities. 

The new company will be fortified in 
its raw material requirements, through 
its ownership of the United blast fur- 
nace at Canton and its relations with 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
which hold a half interest in the 
furnace property. 

The executive and advisory commit- 
Harry C. Coulby, 
Pittsburgh Steam- 
Langenbaugh and 
The personnel of 


tee will consist of 
president of the 
ship Co.; E. A. 
Harry Ross Jones. 
the company after the merger will in- 
clude the present officers of the diff- 
erent companies as follows: Chairman 
of the board, E. A. Langenbaugh, 
president of the Berger Mfg. Co.; 
president, Harry R. Jones, president 
of the United Alloy Steel Corp.; 
vice president and general manager, 
George H. Charls, vice president and 
general manager of the Berger com- 
pany; vice president and secretary, E 
L. Hang, secretary of the United Fur- 
nace Co.; vice president and _ treas- 
urer, Charles W. Krieg, treasurer and 
secretary of the Berger company; 
assistant treasurer, Homer G. Gicsson, 
assistant secretary of United Alloys; 
assistant secretary, J. Paul Mosley, 
secretary of the United Alloy corpor- 
ation. 

Under the terms of the consolida- 
tion the United Alloy Steel Corp. 
will increase its capital stock by 380,- 
000 shares of common stock and 50,- 
000 shares of preferred. The com- 
pany will have outstanding $3,300,000 
of 7 per cent preferred and 800,000 
shares of common stock. The $3,300,000 
of preferred is to be issued in exchange 
for $3,000,000 of Berger Mfg. Co. 7 
per cent preferred stock. 

The United Alloy Steel Corp. now 


owns a 50 per cent interest of the 
United furnace. The remainder, 
owned by Pickands, Mather & Co. 
will be converted into 80,000 shares 


of United Alloy common stock. Com- 
mon stockholders of Berger Mfg. Co. 
will receive 195,000 shares of common. 

The plants of all of the merged 
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companies are adjoining. The United 
Alloy Steel Corp. was incorporated in 


1916, succeeding the United Steel Co., 


which had been formed in 1903. The 
works which were built in 1903-04 and 
first operated in July 1904 consist of 
19 open-hearth furnaces; three heroult 
electric furnaces; a Morgan continuous 
sheet bar and billet mil; a Morgan 
continuous merchant mill; and a 48-inch 
universal plate mill. 

The company’s consists of 
alloy steel 
billets; 
bars; 


output 
steel ingots; ingots; forg 
ing ingots and sheet bars; 


universal plates; piston rods; 
and heat-treated and cold-drawn prod- 
annual capacity is 636,000 
tons of ingots: 400,000 tons of finished 
hot-rolled products; 1200 tons of forged 
35,000 tons of heat treated 
steel, and 35,000 tons 
straightened and cut products. 

The United Furnace Co., with offices 
in Cleveland, was organized in 1915, 
capital stock of $2,000,000 in 
shares. The company owns 
located in Canton, 
coke ovens and re- 


ucts. Its 


products; 
cold-drawn 


with a 
common 
one blast furnace 
with by-product 
The annual capacity of 
160,000 tons of 


covery plant 
the furnace is basic 
iron. 

The Berger Mfg. Co. was incorpor- 
ated in 1906 with capitalization out- 
standing of $2,500,000 of 7 per cent 
preferred and $2,500,000 of 
The company’s works 
sheet mills; and 13 
cold mills. The company produces 
black and galvanized sheets with an 
annual capacity of 153,000 tons. 

Net profits of the United Alloy Steel 
Corp. for 1920 amounted to $2,971,- 
832 against $2,183,838 in the preced- 
ing year. Net working capital at the 
close of the year was $7,507,381. 


per cent 
common stock 
includes 27 hot 


Export Managers Form 


National Federation 


New York, March 15.—An 
ization designed to effect uniform trade 
practices in making foreign sales was 
brought into existence here last 
and is to be known as the National Fed- 
eration of Export Managers. Orrin T. 
Gallup, export manager of the Simonds 
Mfg. Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., was des- 
ignated chairman and instructed to name 
his own committee to draft a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. The meeting at which 
this action was taken was called by the 
Export Managers club of New York, 
and delegates representing export clubs 
in other cities were in attendance. 

The purpose of the new federation, as 
outlined by Mr. Gallup, is to codify sales 
practices and to establish a high stand- 
ard of ethics which will impress business 
men of foreign countries, and to main- 


organ 


week 
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tain a high class of personnel among 
export managers. The federation plans 
to establish a central information bu- 
reau, which will distribute practical in- 
formation. The data especially desired 
relates to credits and terms of sale in 
foreign countries as practiced by Ger- 
English and other competitive 
traders, and the methods of packing and 
shipping. 


man, 


During the day a general discussion 
was indulged in, then the various ex- 
port managers narrated their experiences. 
The general tone was optimistic and it 
was pointed out that many opportunities 
for foreign business are presenting them- 
selves The managers told how they 
are overcoming the moritoriums and ex 
inhibitions Practically all of 
them are extending long-time credits on 


change 


Some are ac- 
cepting payment in the currency of the 
foreign country at par and leaving the 
money on deposit in that country. At 
the present time American exporters are 
terms than 
England in certain 


the basis of 6 per cent. 


granting even better credit 
either Germany or 
fields,. but it was explained that such 
action was necessary due to the low price 
of European goods resulting from the 
adverse exchange situation. 

the ex- 
carrying 
their old customers but are taking on 
new customers abroad daily. This, they 
insisted, is proper respite the popularly 
conceived depressed condition of the 
export market, and the credit restric- 
tions imposed by banks. 


most of 
port managers are not only 


It was noted that 


Steel Club Elects 


The Steel club, whose membership 
includes the Philadelphia district rep- 
resentatives of all but one of the steel 
companies having branch offices located 
here, yesterday held its annual elec- 
tion of officers. Those elected are: 
President, W. H. Oliver, Philadelphia 
district representative of the Republic 
lron & Steel Co.; vice president, Wil- 
liam S. Stephenson, district represen- 
American Rolling Mill 
Co.: secretary and treasurer, G. Clin- 
ton Fogwell, district representative of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. The 
outgoing officers are: President, Wil- 
liam L. Hoffman, district representative 
of the Brier Hill Steel Co.; vice presi- 
dent, Thomas W. Simpers, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; secretary and 
treasurer, Frank W. Jones, Eastern 
Steel Co. Mr. Hoffman had been pres- 
ident for two years, or since the in- 
ception of the club. 


tative of the 





Sheets are leveled by stretching 
them in a machine to render them 
flat and free from buckles and waves. 
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Research Fund 


Of Foundrymen’s Association Is In- 
creased by Simpson Gift 


According to an announcement re- 
cently made from the office of the 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Foundrymen’s association, a gift of 
£1000 has been received from H. S. 
Simpson, president of the National 
Engineering Co., Chicago, to be placed 
at the disposal of the association. The 
amount has been deposited in a sav- 
ings account known as the American 
Foundrymen’s association Simpson 
fund, and its disposition will be left 
to the discretion of the directors. 

Mr. Simpson’s gift is in accordance 
with the movement to encourage re- 
search work and to advance the found- 
ry industry which has been discussed 
at the last two annual meetings of the 
association. The nucleus of a research 
fund was obtained in 1916 when the 
Cleveland local convention committee 
yoted to give the surplus left after 
paying all bills to the association for 


research, Thomas W. and John C. 
Pangborn, Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., contributed the sum of 


$2500 to the research fund at the Co- 
lurrbus meeting. The principal and 
interest of the fund, including the 
Simpson gift, now totals $3,907.39. This 
is exclusive of several endowments of 
$5,000 each, announced at the Colum- 
bus meeting, which are to be used 
for awarding noted accomplishments. 


Unfilled Tonnage Falls 


Shrinkage in the iron and _ steel 
business is further reflected in the un- 
filled bookings of the United States 
Steel Corp., as of Feb. 28, the total 
being 6,933,867 tons, as compared with 


7,573,164 tons im January; in fact, 


it is the smallest order book since 
October, 1919. 
Following is a comparative state- 


ment of unfilled bookings: 
Change, Change, 


Date Total tonnage percent 
Feb. 28, 1921 6,933,867 639,297— 8.21— 
an. 31, 1921 7,573,164 574,958— 7.59— 

31, 1920. 8,148,122 873,359— 9.68— 
Nov. 30, 1920. 9,021,481 815,371— 8.26— 
Oct. 31, 1920. 9,836,852 537,952— 5.16— 
Sept. 30, 1920... 10,374,804 430,234— 3.56— 
Aug. 31, 1926... 10,805,038 313,430— 5.4 — 
uly 31, 1920... 11,118,468 139,6514+ .7 + 
une 30, 1920... 10,978,817 38,751+ 0.35+ 

ay 31, 1920... 10,940,466 580,719+ 5.6 + 
A 30, 1920... 10,359,747 467,672+ 4.51+ 
ar. 31, 1920... 9,892,075 389,994+ 3.94+- 
Feb. 29, 1920 9,502,081 216,640+ 2.3 + 
an. 31, 1920 9,285.441 1,020,075+ 11.00+ 

31, 1919 8,265,366 1,137,036+ 13.75+ 
Nov. 30, 1919 7,128,330 655,662+ 9.20+ 
Oct. 31, 1919 .472,688 188,030+ 2.90+ 
Sept. 30, 1919 6,284,638  175,535+ 2.80+ 
Aug. 31, 1919 6,109,103 530,442+ 9.50+ 
uly 31, 1919 5,578,661 685,806+ 14.00+ 
une 30, 1919 4,892,855 610,545+ 10.70+ 

ay 31, 1919 4,282,310 518,375— 10.80— 
April 30, 1919 4,800,685 629,887— 11.58—~— 
ar. 31, 1919... 5,430,572 580,215S— 9.65— 
Feb. 28, 1919... 6,010,787 673,481— 10.07— 
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B. McKENNAN, first vice 

dent and general manager of the 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, 
died March 8, following an operation 
performed the day before. Mr. Mc- 
Kennan, who was 55 years old, was born 
in Pittsburgh in 1866. He was employed 
by Henry Aiken as a draftsman during 
the construction of the Sparrows Point, 
Md., rail mill of the Maryland Steel 
Co., now a unit of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. In 1893 he became chief drafts- 


presi- 





COMLY B. SHOEMAKER, 
Pioneer ironmaker of the Eastern industry, who 
died recently. Mr. Shoemaker was one of 
the founders of the Glasgow Iron Co. 


man for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
at Pueblo, Colo. He was promoted in 
1900 to the position of general superin- 
tendent ‘and upon the retirement of C. S. 
Robinson in 1906, he was made general 
manager. In 1917 he was made vice 
president also. 

Carl C. Wille, president of the Globe 

Electrotyping Co. New York, died 
March 9, at his home in Flatbush, L. L., 
aged 47 years. 
‘ George D. Nutt, builder of the Ford 
Motor Co.’s first plant, died recently 
at his home in Detroit, He was 66 
years old. 

Franklin S. Wenk, production mana- 
ger of the Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Detroit, died at his home in that city 
recently. 


William F. Reynolds, for 30 years a 


consulting engineer for Lockwood, 
Green & Co., Boston, died at his home 
in Quincy, Mass. March 10, aged 51 
years. 

John Rahn, president and _ general 
manager of the Rahn-Larmon Co., Cin- 
innati, lathe builders, died at his home 
in that city March 11, following a stroke 
of apoplexy Mr. Rahn was 58 years 
old. 


Col. Robert Perkins Brown, president 
of the Franklin Process Co., machinery 
builder, and of the Rhode Island Co- 
operative Coal Co., both of Providence, 
R. L, died at his home in Providence, 
March 5. He was 71 years old, and 
was a trustee of Brown University. 


Walter Wainwright, for a number of 
years superintendent of the foundry 
of the Falls Rivet & Machine Co. and 
later superintendent of: the foundry of 
the Advance-Rumely Co., La Porte, Ind., 
was killed in an elevator accident in 


Cleveland March 10. 


Joseph Nelson Tallman, president of 
the Tallman Brass & Metal Co., died 
recently in St. Joseph’s hospital in Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Mr. Tallman had been ill 
for some time. He was born in Hamil- 
ton 73 year ago. In 1896 he purchased 
the brass business of William Hunter. 


Thomas Dean, member of the Dean 
gros. Steam Pump Works, Indianapolis, 
died at St. hospital there 
March 8, after an eight months’ illness. 
He was 79 years old. He was born in 
Deansboro, N. Y., a town founded by 
his grandfather, Thomas Dean. Among 
his survivors are two brothers, John 
Candee Dean and Edward H. Dean, 


members of the firm. 


Vincent's 


Lawrence Fisher, a director of the 
Fisher Body Ohio Co., Cleveland, and 
father of the Fisher brothers in the 
Fisher Body Co., Detroit, and the Fish- 
er Body Ohio Co., died at his home in 
Norwalk, O., March 12. His sons 
learned the carriage making business 
in their father’s shop and expanded to 
the present proportions of their auto- 
mobile body manufacturing interests. 
Among Mr. Fisher’s sons are: F. J. 
Fisher, president of both Fisher com- 
panies; C. T. Fisher, vice president of 
both; L. P. Fisher and W. A. Fisher, 
directors in the Detroit organization; 
and E. F. Fisher, director in the Cleve- 
land company. Mr. Fisher was 68 
years old. 
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ORK on four buildings for the 
W new West Milwaukee plant of 

the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
has been completed. This plant was 
designed by Frank D. Chase, Inc., 
engineer, Chicago, and is built along 
most modern lines of plant construction. 
One building will be used for the manu- 
facture of mixers and pavers, and pro- 
vision has been made to convert the 
structure into a malleable iron foundry 
at a later date. The core making 
pbuilding is of combination reinforced 
concrete and structural steel construc- 
tion, the first two floors being of con- 
crete while the third is of steel con- 
struction. The first floor will be used 
for pattern and baked core storage, the 
second as a metal pattern shop and the 
third for core making. In this structure, 
disposal of hot gases and smoke is pro- 
vided for by the truss type of roof, 
which also allows for perfect lighting. 
The foundry building addition has an 
“A” frame roof construction and is well 
lighted and ventilated. An extension to 
the power house was also erected. 


* > > 


ILICA sand rock will be quarried hy 

the Excelsior Sand Co., Massillon, O., 
which was recently incorporated. In ad- 
dition the company- will manufacture 
silica rock sand for the steel, glass, pot- 
tery and china makers, and will ship 
sand to brass founders. At present the 
company will not be in the market for 
equipment, but in April, its plans will be 
about ready, and it will proceed with 
purchasing. Organization details are now 
being worked out and will be announced 
later. 


* * > 


HE Iron Products Corp., 90 West 

street, New York, has purchased the 
capital stock of the Molby Boiler Co., 
Inc., 101 Park avenue, New York, and 
the company plans to equip a plant which 
it recently purchased at Mt. Union, Pa., 
for the exclusive manufacture of boil- 
ers. It is its purpose to specialize in 
the magazine feed down draft type of 
boiler, to develop the boiler in all fields 
of low pressure heating. Officers of 
the company are: President, G. A. Hard- 
er; vice president, R. R. Rust and sec- 
retary and treasurer, Stephen Barker. 
E. C. Molby, founder of the Molby 
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Boiler Co. will continue as general man- 
ager of sales for the new organization. 


APITALIZED at $100,000, the United 

Automotive Body Co., Cleveland, will 
engage in business as a sales organiza- 
tion, handling automobile pleasure and 
truck bodies, in the capacity of manufac- 
turers’ agent. The company will not 
build a plant. Officers of the company 
are: President, F. O. Darling and vice 
president, H. L. Rackliffe, both of 
Springboro, Pa. H. J. Kiester, of the 
Central Savings & Trust Co., Akron, O., 
is treasurer and Joseph W. Kennedy, 
secretary and attorney. 


*>- * * 


OAD graders and ditchers, as well 

as accessories, etc., will be manu- 
factured by the U. S. Road Machinery 
Co., 405 North Sixth street, Terre 
Haute, Ind., which was recently organ- 
ized. It is the company’s plan to build 
a factory and equip it modernly, but at 
present its requirements will be taken 
care of by an established company. 
Officers of the company are: President, 
John M. Larsh; vice president, Bert 
Beasley and secretary and treasurer, W. 
D. Fisher. 


> > > 


NCORPORATED recently, the Traver 

Engineering Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
has taken over the plant and business 
of the Traver Engineering Co., which 
has been operating for the past year. 
The company builds a line of structural 
steel work and machinery. At present 
the new organization, which is capitalized 
at $50,000, and which has orders on 
hand for $135,000 of its products, plans 
to enlarge its plant by the erection of 
an addition, 60 x 150 feet, and will in- 
stall additional machinery and equipment. 
Officers of the new company are: Pres- 
ident H. G. Traver; vice president, 
Frank S. McDanel; treasurer, George W. 
Sweeney and secretary, Clarence Rarick. 


——o 2 


HE Gillett Asbestos Co., 2735 Pros- 
pect avenue, Cleveland, has been organ- 
ized to render asbestos engineering ser- 
vice and engage in the furnishing of 
asbestos materials of all kinds, which 
it has in stock. In addition the com- 
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pany will maintain a contract department 
for the application of asbestos pipe 
covering, roofing, refractory cements, etc. 
It has as yet not decided as to the erec- 
tion of a plant. The company is capital- 
ized at $50,000 and officers are: Presi- 
dent, Harry Gillett and vice president 
and treasurer, R. M. Ericson. 


2 @ 


LECTION of officers and directors 

was effected at the recent annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Bris- 
tol Brass Corp., Bristol, Conn. Officers 
elected are: President, Albert F. Rock- 
well; vice president, A. D. Wilson; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Julian R. Holley 
and cashier, Carl Gustafsson. Directors 
elected are Julian R. Holley, Samuel B. 
Harper, Roger S. Newell, Dean Welch, 
Pierce N. Welch, William S. Ingraham, 
Albert F. Rockwell, John F. Wade, 
Harold K. English, Roy T. H. Barnes 
and A. D. Wilson. 


* > > 


Aston electric melting furnace has 

been purchased from the Pittsburgh 
Furnace Co., Milwaukee, by the George 
H. Smith Steel Casting Co., Milwaukée, 
and it is expected it will be ready for 
operation about May 1. This furnace 
will be provided with a 2500-kilovolt-am- 
pere Allis Chalmers transformer, 12-inch 
electrodes and will be operated with 
an acid lining. In addition to the fur- 
nace installation the company is plan- 
ning a number of changes, among which 
is an enlarged material yard with bet- 
ter crane service, a modern core room, 


etc. 
* * * 


APITALIZED at $25,000, the Duplex 

Boiler Co., Inc., 30 North LaSalle 
street, Chicago, recently was incorpor- 
ated to engage in the manufacture and 
sale ef duplex water tube boilers of the 
2-drum type, steel enclosed, self con- 
tained, and ranging in size from 100 
horsepower to 1000 horsepower, with 
any working pressure. It is not the 
company’s intention at this time to build 
a plant as it has contracted with James 
Heggie & Son, Joliet, Ill, to build the 
boilers under contract. Officers of the 
new company are: President, T. H. Bur- 
ton: and secretary-treasurer, R. L. Bak- 
er. 





















































































APITALIZED at $300,000, _ the 
3 Stearns Conveyor Co. has been 

organized at Cleveland, and will 
engage in the manufacture of labor 
saving equipment, consisting of elevating, 
conveying, screening, transmission ma- 
chinery and accessories. The company 
is having plans prepared by the H. K. 
Ferguson Co. Cleveland, engineer and 
builder, for the erection of a l-story 
factory building, 50 x 200 feet, which 
will be the first unit of a plant to be 
built on a 5%-acre site in Cleveland. 
The company was organized by Earl D. 
Stearns, who was former vice president 
and sales manager of the H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., and who also has been con- 
nected with the Link-Belt Co., the 
Stephens-Adamson Co., and the Ft. Pitt 
Engineering Co. He is president of the 
new organization. W. E. Philips, who 
will be vice president and superintendent 
of the plant, was formerly with the 
Avery Mfg. Co., the Western Electric 
Co., and the Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
G. H. Whitman will be secretary and 
treasurer of the company. It has an 
office in the Vickers building, Euclid 
avenue and East Fifty-fifth street, Cleve- 


land. 
* 7 oo 


ORK will be started on the erec- 

tion of a factory building in the 
spring for the Wanita Chemical 
Co., 218 Medford building, Akron, O. 
The company was recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. Officers 
are: President, W. L. Harnevious; 
vice president, J. M. Hunsicker and 
secretary and treasurer, B. W. Cox. 


bso 
HE Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, has purchased 56 


acres on Neville island, adjoining the 
plant of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co. The property extends from the 
main Ohio river bank to the bank chan- 
nel of the island, being bisected by 
Island avenue and the railroad. The 
steel company will utilize the land for 
storage purposes for the time being. 
rae 


APITALIZED at $50,000, the Schoef- 
flee Graham Mfg. Co. 158 Reed 
street, Milwaukee, recently was incorpor- 
ated, and will manufacture horizontal 
mechanical hoists for auto trucks, etc. 
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intention to 
build a plant, at least not for the pres- 


It is not the company’s 
ent, as it has leased sufficient space. 
It will be in the market for equipment 
later on. Officers are: President, A. P. 
Schoeffler; vice president, C. A. Graham 


and secretary-treasurer, R. B. Randall. 
* * * 


LANS of the Pomeroy Electric Co., 

158 East Main street, Rochester, N. 
Y., which was recently organized, in- 
clude the erection of a plant. The com- 
pany, which is capitalized at $40,000, 
will manufacture automohile accessories 
etc. Officers are: President, B. H. 
Pomeroy; vice president, S. R. Robinson 
and secretary, treasurer and general 
manager, H. N. Bennett. Besides its 


home office the company maintains an 
office at 265 Main street, Buffalo. 
* * * 


IRECTORS of the Reading Iron 
Co. were elected as _ follows at 
the annual meeting of that imterest on 


Feb. 26: L. E. Thomas, J. M. Callen, 
S. R. Seyfert, Jefferson Snyder and 
Randolph Stauffer. The board later 


met for reorganization and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
L. E. Thomas; vice president, J. M. 
Callen; secretary, George W. Delany; 
treasurer, H. N. Yost; assistant treas- 
urer, R. J. Wenger. 

. * * 


OMPLETION of a new plant for the 

Liberty Stamping & Mfg. Co., 401-2 
Book building, Detroit, fs expected about 
March 15. The company will be equipped 
to manufacture general stampings of all 
descriptions, and although it has pur- 
chased a quantity of equipment, is still in 
the market for presses. The company 


has been incorporated with $20,000. 
Officers are: President, William P. 
Neville; vice president and treasurer, 
Curtis H. Longsdorf and _ secretary, 
Walter S. Scott. 
* * . 

PPLICATION will be made to 

the state land board shortly by 
the Tanawanda [ron & Steel Co., 


Buffalo, for grant of land under water 
along the Niagara river front of its 
property, approximating 11 acres. The 
company, it is said, will utilize the 
new land, if it obtains the grant, 
for future enlargements, etc. Comple- 
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tion of a deep channel in Tonawanda 
harbor will permit lake freighters to 
obtain access to the company’s proper- 
ty. 

* * * 


URCHASE by David J. Joseph & 
Co. of the scrap yards at Hall and 


Branch streets, St. Louis, formerly the 


property of the Standard Steel Rail 
Co., is announced by Irvin V. Amer- 
man, district manager of the Joseph 
company. It is the purpose of the 


company to engage in a regular yard 
business, which is a departure for the 
St. Louis district, prior operations hav- 
ing been confined to The 


plant is respects, 


brokerage. 
up-to-date in many 
but its new Owners propose to augment 


the equipment. 


* * * 


wo clothes 
scrubber and the other a new type 
of washing machine, will be manufactured 
by the Dexter-Reynolds Mfg. Co. 130 North 
Wells 


new inventions, one a 


street, which was re- 
cently incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock. Officers of the company 
President, C. H. Reynolds: secretary, L. 
M. Kerrigan and treasurer, A. L. Dexter. 
The company will do its own manufac- 
turing and will be in the 
market for all kinds of equipment for 


Chicag« , 


are: 


advises it 


a modern machine shop. 
* . * 
RECTION of plants and stations 


throughout the state of New York 


at various points, is planned by the 
Northern Oil & Fuel Conp., Water- 
town, N. Y. This organization will 


construct a large plant in the vicinity 


of Watertown, N. Y., and a station 
at Carthage, N. Y., work on the’ 
structures to be started immediately. 


Later on plants will be built at Low- 
ville, Utica and on through the Mo- 
hawk valley. G. W. Lane, president of 
the corporation, also advises that the 
Westo-Eastern Oil Corp. of which 
he is also president, has started a 
building campaign and has already 
completed construction of station at 
Cortland and Pulaski, N. Y., and has 
in the course of construction a station 
at Gouverneur, N. Y., and one in opera- 
tion at Syracuse, N. Y. It is the plan 


of this company to erect plants at 
Binghamton, Elmira, Rochester and 
Bufralo, N. Y. 
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Canadian Roads 


To Obtain Large Sums For Improve- 
ments—Estimates Completed 


Toronto, Ont., March 15.—The 
estimates of the Canadian govermment 
for the fiscal year ending March 3], 
1922, presented to the house of com- 
mons, include appropriations for rail- 
ways amounting to about $179,000,000. 
This includes loans to the railways to 
enable them to meet heavy deficits and 
for capital expenditures aggregating 
$165,687,633, as follows: To the 
Canadian Northern, $50,000,000; Grand 
Trunk, $89,687,633; and Grand Trunk 
Pacific, $26,000,000. 

The total charge for operating deficits 
and fixed charges for the roads which 
are completely under government con- 
trol, is $49,250,000, including $23,000,000 
for the Canadian Northern, $19,000,000 
for the Intercolonial and National Trans- 
continental lines. 

As to the Grand Trunk, definite in- 
formation relating to its deficit is not 
available, as it has not yet fully passed 
into the hands of the government, but, 
according to the government statement, 
current and overdue liabilities amount 
to $20,000,000, and $12,000,000 is required 
for new capital expenditure. The loan 
to the Canadian Northern also will pro- 
vide for betterments, new construction 
on western lines and equipment. 

J. D. Reid, minister of railways, at- 
tributed the large deficits to the increase 
in wages caused by the adoption of the 
McAdoo award, which, he said, had 
done a great deal of harm and would 
check the railway development of 
Canada. 

Standardization of parts of farm ma- 
chinery was considered by the commit- 
tee on agriculture of the house of com- 
mons March 10. J. H. Grisdale, deputy 
minister of agriculture, stated that a 
subcommittee had held a conference with 
a group of manufacturers at Toronto, 
who had refused to concur with the 
standardization plan. They objected to 
giving away their trade secrets and 
said the change would involve great al- 
terations in equipment. The suggestion 
was made that the principle should be 
applied merely to such small parts as 
bolts, nuts, rivets and screws. A spe- 
cial committee was appointed to hold 
another conference with manufacturers. 

Figures showing the import and ex- 
port trade of Canada for the month 
of January are smaller than they were 
in January, 1920. During january, 1921 
the value of goods exported from the 
Dominion amounted to $80,912,816 against 
importations amounting to $72,252,223, 
leaving a favorable balance of $8,660,593. 
During January, 1920, the exports 
amounted to $117,948,674 an increase of 
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$37,000,000 in the month, which com- 
pared with importations amounting to 
$103,579,349, which left a 
balance of $14,369,325. During January, 
1919, exports were $116,358,387 and im- 
ports $73,761,397, the favorable balance 
being 2,596,990. 

The mine and smelter of the British- 


favorable 


American Nickel Corp., at Coniston, near 
Sudbury, Ont., have been closed. Gener- 
al Manager Carlyle stated that owing to 
the unfavorable condition of the mar- 
ket for all metals, the corporation finds 
it necessary to discontinue operations. 
The refinery at Deschenes, Quebec, also 
will close as soon as the matter 
now being forwarded has been refined. 


Dividend Is Passed 


Directors of the Hydraulic Steel Co., 
Cleveland, ‘have passed the common 
dividend due at this time. The regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
on preferred has been declared. This 
is the first ‘time the company has failed 
to make disbursment on common 
stock. The desire to conserve cash 
resources in view of the general busi- 
ness condition is given as the reason 
for the action. President James H. 
Foster in a statement said that “good 
specifications have been received for 
March and April, indicating a substan- 
tial start toward resumption in both 
automobile and general lines, but con- 
ditions are not yet settled.” 


Buys Part of Shipyard 


A. M. Castle & Co. of Washington, 
dealers in steel and hardware, recently 
purchased a large portion of the real 
estate and buildings owned by the Sxin- 
ner & Eddy Shipbuilding Corp. at 
Seattle, Washington. The cost was 
approximately $625,000. The _urst 
steel ships authorized under the new 
emergency were built and launched at 
the plant. The purchase is to permit 
A. M. Castle & Co. of Washington, to 
carry out its plans for carrying a larger 
stock of materials, including all sizes 
and shapes of structural steel. The 
property was approximately 150,000 
square feet. A building 100 x 500 feet, 
formerly used as a foundry and machine 
shop, is located on this property A 
brick office with two stories and base- 
ment, 50 x 120 feet, is included in the 
transactions. A. M. Castle & Co. of 
Washington, in 1918, took over the 
business of the Western Hardware & 
Metal Co. With the present purchase 
they are in possession of three buildings, 
having approximately 100,000 square 
feet of area, with an additional seven 
acres for expansion 





Price Declines 


Put Into Effect in Naphthalene and 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


New York, March 15.—A 
of % cent has gone into effect on spot 
and future naphthalene. Flakes are now 
quoted at 8%c, f.o.b. works, and balls 
at 9% cents. 


decline 


This reduction, however, 
has failed to stimulate buying and the 
market continues quiet. What little buy- 
ing there is, is by the drug interests 
which are closing on some spot lots for 
the spring season. 

Further reductions are also noted in 
the market for sulphate of ammonia. 
During the past few days the $3 price 
has been shaded by 15 cents in several 
quarters, thus making the range $2.85 
to $3, f.o.b. works. There is some buy- 
ing by the fertilizer interests for the 





Coke Oven By-Products 
Spot 

Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
. + Prince $0.30 to .36 
TERED. scccdececenecoedinccenin .30 to .36 
Solvent naphtha ............s«. .29 to .34 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Phenet cactccnasctacesGuswesl nominal 
Naphthalene, flake ..........+05. $0.085 
Naphthalene, balls .............. 0,095 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia........... $2.85 to $3 

Contract 
Mane batt .cckccentbeuauesad $0.30 to .36 
Teles cose ase eptesedad tnbdete .30 to .36 
Solvent naphtha ..........+++++ .29 to .34 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Piel. 202600000 0eeeantambense nominal 
Naphthalene, flake ...........++ $0.09 to .10 
Naphthalene, balls ..........++ -10 to .11 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.......... nominal 











spring trade, but the total is negligible. 
A little demand from Java also is noted 
and quotations ranging from $2.75 to $3 
for material in double bags at the sea- 
board have been quoted. No buying 
has developed. 

The situation in benzol, toluol and sol- 
vent naphtha is largely unchanged. Lit- 
tle actual buying is being done and quo- 
tations are holding nominally steady. 
Pure benzol is quoted at 30 to 3% cents 
per gallon, f.o.b. works; 90 per cent 
benzol, 29 to 34 cents; solvent naphtha, 
29 to 34 cents; and toluol, 0 to 36 
cents. Due to continued demand for 
motor fuel, in conjunction with greatly 
reduced production, supplies are not 
heavy. 

A ,bill introduced in the Wisconsin 
senate provides that employes shall have 
the right to choose their doctors in case 
of injury in industry, under the Wiscon- 
sin compensation insurance act. At 
present insurance companies and em- 
ployers select the physicians and surg- 
eons. Insurance men will oppose the 
change. 
















































Railroad Tool Inquiries Feature 


Lists Are Put Out by a Number of Roads—Largest Are From Virginian and Great Northern 
Railroads—Japan Inquires For Machines—New Price Reductions 
Announced as Users Await Industrial Revival 


OME increase in buying activity on the part of 
the railroads, is shown by the growing number 
of machine tool and equipment inquiries now 

becoming current from this source. These inquiries 
represent the main feature of the week in the ma- 
chinery and machine tool market. In the East a 
number of railroads including the Virginian, the 
Boston & Albany, the Bangor & Aroostook and the 
New York Central, have issued lists, which although 
small individually are much more promising com- 
pared with the inquiries which have been put out 
for some time past. The largest railroad inquiry in 
the East is that of the Virginian road, which has 
asked for a number of tools. In the Middlewest, a 
list put out by the Great Northern railroad, St. 
Paul, calls for 11 machines. 

General industrial conditions continue on the same 
plane as they have for some time, and this is 
ascribed by many as the main reason for the un- 
changed dullness in the tool market. Practically no 


Eastern Railroads Issue 


EW YORK, March 15.—Several machine tool inquiries 

have been brought out by eastern railroads. The largest 

is that of the Virginian railroad, Norfolk, Va., involving 
one heavy wheel press, one radial drill, one rod boring ma- 
chine, one automatic knife grinder and four lathes. Tlic 
Boston & Albany is inquiring for three machines, including 
a 27-inch lathe and a shaper; the New York Central railroad 
for a radial drill, a boring mill and a lathe; and the Bangor 
& Aroostook for a wheel press, a lathe and two other ma- 
chines. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad has 
purchased two 18-inch lathes and a radial drill for its 
Kingland, N. J., shops, but other than this no railroad buy- 
ing has been reported, and it is likely that there will be little 
until after the railroad wage question is adjusted. 

The largest inquiry to come into the local market during 
the past week involved between 25 and 30 machines for the 
Batavia Car Co., Batavia, N. Y. The equipment is for a 
new plant, contracts for which have just been awarded. 
Further lists, including fabricating machinery, are to be 
issued. Much of the equipment purchased is to be second 
hand, it is said. Another sizable list recently issued calls for 
15 machines’ for the National Marine Iron Works, Norfolk, 
Va., principally fabricating equipment. The American Trad- 
ing Corp., 25 Broad street, is inquiring for pneumatic rivet 
cutters. . 

What is regarded as an encouraging feature in the export 
situation has been the appearance of three private inquiries 
from Japan, the largest of which calls for 16 miscellaneous 
machines. It is taken as an indication that possibly Japan, 
which was the first of the nations of the world tc be affected 
by depressions is now, as the first, about normal again. 

Price reductions continue to be reported. The Becker 


large inquiries are coming out from manufacturers, 
the most extensive known being that of the Ba- 
tavia Car Co., Batavia, N. Y., which was noted a 
week ago, and an inquiry for 15 machines issued by 
the National Marine Iron Works, Norfolk, Va. 
Other inquiries are for single machines and sales 
have been of the same class, representing but the 
pressing needs of purchasers. 

Of more than passing note are three inquiries 
from Japan, the largest of which calls for 16 mis- 
cellaneous machines. Many dealers look on these 
inquiries as an indication that a business revival is 
starting in Japan. 

Price reductions continue to be noted. During 
the week a number of manufacturers joined the 
list which has announced reductions and dealers re- 
port there is a general trend toward a lower level. 
The reductions range from 10 to 20 per cent. Among 
those to issue revised schedules is, the Hendey 
Machine Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Machine Tool Inquiries 


Milling Machine Co., Boston, has reduced quotations 10 and 
15 per cent, the latter being on a few of the larger sizes. 
The National Machinery Co., Tiffin, O., has reduced prices on 
nut and bolt making machinery 10 per cent. The Williard 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has made a similar reduction 
on presses; the Whipp Machine Tool Co., Sydney, O., 10 
and 12% per cent on shapers; and the Springfield Machine 
Tool Co., Springfield, O., 10 per cent on shapers. 

Little activity is reported in the crane market but four 
orders being noted. The Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, took 
an order for a 4-ton gantry crane from the Philadelphia & 
Reading railroad for ashpit duty at Philadelphia, and also 
was awarded a 5-ton electric crane for the Puget Sound 
navy yard. The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y., took orders from the Consolidated Tele- 
graph & Underground Subway, New York, for a 3-ton elec- 
tric overhead crane, with 59-foot span, and from the McNab 
& Harlan Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., for two 2-ton electric 
overhead cranes, with 17-foot span. 

The Kellogg Co., Jersey City, is to bring out a revised 
list, comprised of four instead of seven cranes. The Santa 
Fe railroad, through its Chicago offices is inquiring for one 
250-ton, two 5-ton and three 15-ton overhead electric cranes. 
McCarter & Cooper, engineers, 50 Church street, are inquir- 
ing for a locomotive crane for export to South America. 


Machine Tool Users Await Concessions 


BOSTON, March 15.—The continued quiet industrial con- 

dition makes it possible for prospective buyers of machine 
tools to hold off for lower prices. The general impression 
in the market is that substantial reductions on standard tool 
prices will have to be made before any extensive buying 
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Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The foreman Says 


THINK if I were a fac- 
| tory owner and somebody 

offered to replace my 
slippery, broken-down floors 
with warm, dry, sanitary, 
wood-block floors that are 
easy on the feet, speed up 
production and wear for ages, 
I’d jump at the chance— 


especially if that somebody 
agreed to assume complete 
responsibility for the floor. 


REPUBLIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Plants: Indianapolis Minneapolis Mobile Seattle Neriolk 


Se cee 














790 
movement will take place. Slight reductions in a few lines 
are being made from time to time but the prices on large 
equipment remains as firm as ever. In New England the ac- 
tual production at machine tool manufacturing plants has 
decreased since the first of the month. This is largely be- 
cause old orders which have kept many plants going through- 
out the dull period are now being completed. Dealers in 
Boston report a continued lack of sizable business. The past 
week, however, has seen a number of individual tools placed, 
mostly of the used class. One dealer sold three new tools 
to three different users but the machines were small. The 
Boston & Albany railroad has taken figures under advise- 
ment covering two machines for its Springfield, Mass., plant 
and orders for these are expected to be placed almost any 
day. The principal inquiry in the market at present comes 
from railroads and traction lines, for general repair work 
which is now starting up. One inquiry which is out is for 
three tools aggregating about $10,000. Many large plants 
such as the General Electric Co. at Lynn, Mass., the Mead- 
Morrison Mfg. Co., East Boston, Kinney Pump Co., Boston, 
and others which had good lists of tools out earlier in the 
season are now apparently indifferent toward buying. A 
Massachusetts stamping company is in the market for two 
tools and other inquiry of a miscellaneous sort probably 
reaches a total of ten or more individual machines. One tool 
builder, the Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., in 
adopting a policy of retrenchment, has postponed the erec- 
tion of its proposed $500,000 plant addition. 


Miscellaneous Buying Is the Feature 


ITTSBURGH, March 15.—Miscellaneous buying in ma- 

chine tools continues to feature the market in this terri- 
tory. One large supply house reports the sale of four ma- 
chines this week, including one 9-inch star lathe for a 
Greensburg, Pa. user and two other machines aggregating 
less than $1000. In fact, all sales at present are for small 
machines. Larger installations are held in abeyance, many 
of the prospective users anticipating price reductions. It is 
expected that revised bids will be asked in a week or two by 
the Carnegie Steel Co. and the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. on their requirements. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
likewise has not closed on its recent inquiry. What is true 
of these companies is true of others who contemplate ma- 
chine tool purchases for replacement purposes. Actual need 
for the equipment does not confront them and they believe 
that it will be economy to indulge in a watchful waiting 
policy. The early ordering of a 24-inch shaper is expected 
by one interest here. 

. The inquiry rate continues fairly high, the majority involv- 
ing one machine only although at times larger ones become 
current. One of the most sizable, calls for eight-or 10 
machines by the Pennsylvania state highway department to 
be shipped into eastern Pennsylvania. This involves one each 
lathe, drill press, bench drill and tool room lathe, milling 
machine, tool grinder, shaper, etc., together with grinders and 
gas furnaces. A large amount of supplies is included, namely 
wrenches and other small tools. The Pittsburgh & Lake Eric 
railroad’s inquiry again is active calling for one each 16 
and 24-inch shaper and two small grinders. This inquiry is 
not of interest to sellers of new equipment since secondhand 
machines are specified. While it is known that practically 
all of the railroads are in need of large amounts of equip- 
ment, no real buying from this direction is anticipated for 
several months or until the railroad situation becomes more 
clarified. 

A few single crane inquiries continue to develop from time 
to time and hoist inquiries are becoming more numerous. The 
Ackerman Mfg. Co., Wheeling, W. Va., closed on a 2-ton 
hoist. The International Nickel Co. Huntington, W. Va. 
proposition is coming nearer the closing point and an an- 
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nouncement is expected in the near future. The A. 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, is further away from the buying 
point than ever due to its continued inactivity. 


Garrison 


Market Dullness is Pronounced 
HICAGO, March 15.—Lack of business is growing 
more and more pronounced in the machinery and 


tool market of this district. Salesmen bring in reports that 
no demand exists and none can be stimulated. Plants en- 
gaged in nearly all lines of manufacture are closing down 
or reducing operations and have so much idle equip- 
ment they are not receptive to the suggestion that any- 
thing additional is needed. March promises to be smaller 
in volume of sales and shipments than either of the pre- 
ceding months of this year. Instances of plants closing 
are found in the Samson Tractor Co., Janesville, Wis., and 
the Waterloo Gas Engine Co., Waterloo, Iowa.  Indus- 
tries in Iowa seem particularly hard hit, a reflection of the 
attitude of farming communities, which have practically 
ceased to buy anything. Machine tool prices remain al- 
most stationary, though an occasional reduction is met, an 
Illinois maker of milling machines, having made a gen- 
eral cut averaging about 10 per cent. Some limited rail- 
road activity is noted, the Great Northern through its 
purchasing office at St. Paul, having issued inquiries for 
approximately 10 tools, including drill presses, etc. 


Stagnant Market Continues the Rule 


ILWAUKEE, March 15.—Slightly increased activity in 

new inquiry is noted by machine tool manufacturers and 
dealers, but so far as orders are concerned, trade remains 
dull and stagnant. Here and there a buyer picks up one or 
two tools. While manufacturers of medium and light ma- 
chinery are slowly getting back into production, builders of 
heavy machinery, such as prime movers, are encountering a 
situation in which the absence of new business is gradually 
reducing schedules as old work is executed. In short, the 
entire metalworking situation seems to be in a state of sus- 
pense, any increase generally being offset by a reduction in 
other divisions and classifications of the industry. Sellers 
are busily engaged in following up inquiries, but buyers are 
as reluctant as ever to place orders, There is not so much 
objection to price as before; but prospective buyers plead 
that requirements upon their capacity have been lessened, ob- 
viating the immediate need of purchasing new tools in any 
quantity. Competition at this time revolves principally on 
the question of production efficiency, and is probably the 
keenest in the history of the machine tool trade. 


Many New Inquiries Come Out 


ORONTO, Ont., March 15.—The past month has brought 
out many inquiries for machinery and machine tools, but 
demand is still much below normal. Dealers are more 
cheerful than they have~heen for the past three or four 
months, and many are of the opinion that improved market 
conditions will from now on be gradual. Dealers handling 
road-building equipment. are. receiving a very fair amount 
of business. The demand for electrical equipment, motors, 
etc., is also fair, and at the same time inquiries are con- 
tinually being received from municipal governments for 
equipment and machinery for public works. At the present 
time there are several large manufacturing companies who 
have been erecting plants throughout the winter months 
and these have about reached the stage where they are in 
the market for machinery and equipment. In addition the 
demand for machinery and tools for replacement purposes is 
becoming more active. 
In a recent letter to the trade in general the Williams 
Tool Corp., Brantford, Ont., says in part: “The increasing 
demand for our pipe machines has kept our factory running 
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Do you buy 
Steel Castings 


or 


Farrell-Cheek 
Steel Castings 


There is a definite difference which is 
recognized by so large a per cent of the 
world’s leading manufacturers. 


This difference begins with the analysis 
of your blue prints and follows the casting 
throughout its making. 


It is not a matter of so many blue prints 
specifying steel, alloy, etc., poured into 
such and such mould—and cleaned up to 
look pretty good. 


This difference results from the vital 
interest of every skilled man in laboratory 
and foundry. Each order is treated as an 
individual problem which gives him a 
chance to demonstrate his master 
craftsmanship. Each man has a pride in 
his own accomplishment and the result of 
that united effort and personal interest 
cannot fail to produce a_ uniform, 
homogeneous casting true in every respect 
to specification. 


Castings we are proud to make 


Castings you are glad to take 


Let us show you results on your next 
order. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel 
Foundry Co. 


feel casting that are a little better 
than the next best.” 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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to capacity and made necessary the installation of several 
large machine tools. This in the face of the present read- 
justment. Pipe machines will not decline in price for some 
time to come. We are protecting dealers against a decline 
in prices just as long as machines purchased for stock pur- 
poses remain unsold.” Rebuilt tools are being disposed oi 
in good quantities. Small tools are also beginning to find 
a better demand and orders are not only increasing in 
number, but larger quantities are being asked for. Prices 
have not been changed on any line during the week. 

Among those inquiring for equipment this week include: 
H. Brazier, Engineer, London, Ont., for prices on an unloading 
crane and barrel elevator required for asphalt plant. The 
Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is in the market for one 
triplex belt driven boiler feed pump, 10-horsepower, 1500 
revolutions per minute; one 25 horsepower, 750 revolutions 
per minute, 3 phase, 25 cycle, 220 volt, alternating current 
motors. W. J. Seymour, city clerk, Niagara Falls, Ont., is 
receiving bids on a Hetherington & Berner plant with a 
capacity of 1000 square yards of 2-inch sheet asphalt per 
day of 8 or 9 hours; one 6-foot sand dryer, 48-inches 
diameter; one 9-foot mixer with two sets of shafts, etc. 


Machinery Demand Is at a Standstill 


LEVELAND, March 15.—Demand for machinery and 

machine tools continues at a standstill in this district. 
Few sales were made during the week just past, and none 
of these was of any importance, as they went to fill the 
absolute needs of users. In most cases sales consisted of 
single machines. Inquiries continue to be received, many deal- 
ers stating they seem to be coming in at a greater rate than 
they have for some time past. But as is the rule with 
sales, inquiries are confined to single machines. 

There is no outstanding business to be noted in the dis- 
trict. One sale made last week was that of a 6-foot radial 
drill to Victor R. Browning, Cleveland, and another sale was 
that of a lathe to a public garage owner. A number of other 
small sales were made, but all were about of the same class 








Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 
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as the two noted. In addition there are no outstanding 
inquiries. 

It is understood the Batavia Car Works, Batavia, N. Y., 
which was noted a week ago as having inquired, has as yet 
not closed on its requirements. It is also understood, that a 
new organization, the Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleveland, is in 
the market for equipment, but dealers in this territory report 
they have received no requests for quotations as yet. No 
railroad business is current in this district. Dealers state, 
however, they understand railroads in other parts of the 
country are showing some activity. Any enlarged operations 
of the automotive industry have not resulted in a demand for 
machine tools. Some machinery interests do not expect 
any business of size from this industry for some time, be- 
lieving that the present activity is no more than a temporary 
spurt caused by the spring demand for automobiles. 

Prices continue to fall. Some dealers declare a general 
revision of prices now is taking place, new quotations ap- 
proximating from 10 to 20 per cent under the old ones. Dur- 
ing the week just past the Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, 
Conn., advised dealers of a reduction of from 10 to 15 
per cent on its milling. machines. The St. Louis Machine 


Tool Co., St. Louis, also has put out new quotations, the- 


revised list ranging from 10 to 20 per cent lower. Another 
interest to lower its prices is the Connersville Blower Co., 
Connersville, Ind., its reduction being from 10 to 20 per cent. 
In addition, it is understood a number of other manufacturers 
are revising prices, and these will be announced before the 
end of the month. 

Used machinery continues in greater demand than new. 
A number of plants, whose equipment has been placed on 
the market, are being disposed of. Although much of this 
is going at a slow rate. Dealers in new equipment state 
they do not think that demand for their line will pick up 
until practically all. of the used machinery now on the 
market is absorbed. At the present time many companies, 
which formerly would not consider used machines, are known 
to be buying in fair quantities. 









Among New England Plants 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Portland Iron Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Harris Shimelovich, Morris Sacknoff and Israel 
Bernstein. 

RUMFORD, ME.—The car repair shop 
of the Maine Central railroad recently was 
damaged by fire. 

ALLSTON, MASS.—The T. L. Harkins 
Machine Co., 44 Farnsworth street, plans a 
machine shop, two stories, 46 x 91 feet. 

BOSTON—The Romer Motors Corp. has 
been incorporated with $5,000,000 capital 
stock, by Albert J. Romer, James L. Roops, 
Salem, Mass., and J. Ellis Nightingale. 

BOSTON—The Amory street carhouse of the 
Boston Elevated was damaged by fire recently, 
49 cars being burned, causing a loss of $350,000. 


The Trimont Mfg. Co., also suffered damaged 
to stock, machinery and equipment. 

BOSTON—Champion Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated for $25,000 to manufacture auto 
specialties. Harry Shafer, 19 Forest street, 
Winthrop, Mass., is treasurer. 

BOSTON—Bazley & Carpenter, Inc., have 
been organized for $50,000 tc manufacture 
mechanical appliances. Walter H. Carpenter, 
$0 Francis street, Malden, Mass., is treasurer 
of the company. 

HAVERHILL, MASS.—The Skelley Motor 
Co. has been incorporated to build motors with 
$100,000 capital stock, by Edward J. Skelley, 
Arlington, Mass., Clifford N. Murphy, Fred- 
erick H. Tilton and John F. Burns. 

LYNN, MASS.—The W. H. C. Aircraft Co., 


Inc., has been incorporated to build aeroplanes, 
hydroplanes and flying boats with $25,000 cap- 
ital by W. S. Walker, Thomas T. Harvey and 
St. Charles M. Cummings. 


LYNN, MASS.—The Shawmut Marine Co. 
plans a number of buildings which will go 
to make up a small boat manufacturing plant. 
The first structure will be one story, 60 x 150 
feet. 

MALDEN, MASS.—The H. C. A. Motor 
Car Co. has been incorporated to build auto- 
mobiles with $100,000 capital stock, by Harry 
C. Angle, Max Cohen and H. C. Angle. 

MIDDLEBORO, MASS.—The machine de- 
partment building at the plant of the Colonial 
Brass Co. recently was damaged by fire. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Plans are being 
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View of Front of Ovens 















HE successful modern 
blast furnace demands sim- 

plicity of construction, dura- 

bility, and ease of operation. 

















These essentials characterize 
the Semet-Solvay By-Product 
Coke Oven. 


Correspondence is invited 


Address Plant Development Department 


SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 


y LT BAER, 0. 






























1892—Pioneer in the development of the By-Product Coke Oven—1921 
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completed for a 50 x9275-foot foundry for the 
Chapman Valve Co. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Central Supply 
Co., steam, gas and water supplies, plans an 
8-story byilding, 83 x 113 feet, at an esti- 
mated cost of $600,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Auto Body 
Builders, Inc., has been incorporated with 
$5000 capital stock, by Charles E. Sandberg, 
Carl H. L. Bock and Victor E. Salo. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Viking 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
socket wrenches of all kinds. The directors are 
W. R. Smith, president, W. E. Gifford, 3 Blue 


Specialty 


Hill road, Worcester, treasurer, and F. A. 
Nelson. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Plans have been 


completed by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad to expend $2,000,000 in freight 
yard improvements. There will be a new track 
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system and 16 bridges will be replaced by 


larger bridges. 

GEORGETOWN, CONN.—The Gilbert & 
Bennett Mfg. Co., maker of wire netting and 
cloth, plans to enlarge its annealing room and 
will erect an addition to its galvanizing depart- 


ment. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Connecticut 
Blower Co. plans a il-story, 50 x 175-foot 
factory building. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Gill Piston Ring Co. 
has been incorporated for $30,000 by L. L. 
Robinson, 45 Forest street, Hartford, and others. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Conneeticut 
Blower Co., 135 Sheldon street, recently in- 
creased its capital stock, and is reported plan- 
ning a new plant, one story, 50 x 175 feet. 





NEW MILFORD, CONN.—The casting 
building at the plant of the New Milford 
Foundry & Machine Co. recently was dam- 
aged by fire. 


North Atlantic States 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The Barton-Smith 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock, by E. W. and C. E. Barton 
and E. A. Smith, to manufacture machinery 
and parts. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Lake-Erbe Mfg. 
Co. has been organized to manufacture elec- 
trical equipment, by G. G. Erbe and J. Lake 
Jr., 1826 Fourteenth street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Atlas Tinware 
Co. has been incorporated with $40,000 cap- 
ital stock, by E. S. White, H. Siefke Jr., 
and S. Miller, 61 Broadway, to manufacture 
tinware and metal goods. 

BUFFALO—The A. D. Cutting Corp. plans 
a factory building, five stories, 125 x 137 
feet, to cost about $125,000. 

BUFFALO—The Victory Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $150,000 


capital stock, by M. Kimball, M. T. Sullivan 
and J. Tick. 

HUDSON, N. Y.—The Holbrook Co., auto- 
mobile body builders, has purchased a 10- 


acre site for a plant containing about 100,000 
square feet. 

JAMAICA, N. Y.—The Jamaica Electric 
Service & Equipment Corp. has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital stock, by P. and 
J. and K. Guthy. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The department oi 


water and lighting closed on bids recently 
on a street lighting plant. Lewis T. Klauder 
is architect. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—George B. 
Banks, machinery, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock, by F. G. Schrenkeisen, 
A. D. and G. B. Banks. 

NEW YORK—The National Conduit & 
Gable Co., 41 Park Row, is being reorgan- 
ized. 

NEW YORK—Plans have been completed by 
the White Fuel Oil Engineering Co., 742 East 
Twelfth street, for a 2-story foundry, 99 x 103 
feet. 

NEW YORK—The Ray Extension Joint 
Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 cap- 
ital stock, by F. Ray, S. W. Croll and P. E. 
Reynolds, Dunellen, N. J. 

NEW YORK—tThe Veribest Chemicals, Inc., 


has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock, by E. F. Rapp, 1615 Nostrand avenue, 
and others. 


NEW YORK—The Gem Slicing Machine 


recently was incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock, by J. J. Moral, H. C. Platt 
and J. A. Conlen, 149 West 103d street. 


NEW YORK—The Campbell Tool & Toy 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
stock, by G. Mullen, H. D. Brown and F. H. 
Van Horn, 10 Charles street. 

NEW YORK—The Wonder Box Machinery 
Corp. has been incorporated with $25,000 cap- 
ital stock, by F. A. Ladman, C. Bustamente 
and J. Taylor, 934 East 18lst street. 


NEW YORK—The Makes All Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock, by D. Greene, J. A. Strauss 
and M. A. Adda, 41 Park Row. 

NEW YORK—The Yonkers Commercial Co., 
machine shop, has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital stock, by P. F. Reilly, E. F. 
and W. N. Barlow, Yonkers, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—The Roy L. Brower Corp., 
86 Front street, nails, bolts, etc., has ac- 
quired a 5-story brick building, 23 x 90 
feet. 

NEW YORK—The Chariton Draft Co., 
fuel devices, has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital stock, by L. Cominez, W. P. Mc- 
Kown and H. C. Charlton, 50 Church street. 

NEW YORK—The C. G. Young Co., Inc., 
railway and bridge construction, has been in- 
corporated with $150,000 capital stock, by S. 
Taubenhaffs, 234 East Eighty-second street. 

NEW YORK—The Liberty Auto Products 
Corp. has been incorporated with $5000 cap- 
ital stock, by L. L. Libby, T. J. Word and 


Corp. 


G. V. Vanburen, 207 West Ninety-eighth 
street. 

NEW YORK—The Marles Steering Gear 
Co. of America has been incorporated with 


$50,000 capital stock, by J. L. Feeney, G. L. 
Hubbel Jr., and H. E. Ringhols, 43 Exchange 
place . 


NEW YORK—The Peerless Automotive 
Equipment Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock, by S. A. Burgio, L. 


Schievone and J. F. O'Neil, 662 Park place, 
to manufacture automobile equipment. 

NEW YORK—tThe Machado Turbine Corp., 
111 Broadway, recently incorporated with $1,- 
000,000 capital stock, will establish a plant 
for the manufacture of a reversible turbine 
engine for ship service. 

NEW YORK—The Independent 
Corp. has been incorporated to make 


Gasaver 
gas 
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stock of 
and R., 


saving appliances, with a _ capital 
$100,000, by S. Black, J. F. 
W. Matthews, 111 Broadway. 

NEW YORK—The Excelsior 
Corp. has been incorporated with 
capital stock, by A. B. Champlin, T. T. 
McWilliams, 72 St. Nicholas street, 
manufacture agricultural and 


Jacobs 


Implement 
$52,500 ac- 
tive 
and R. 
and others, to 
other implements. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The 
Falls Power Co. plans an office building, 
story, 30 x 60 feet, to cost about $12,000. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Niagara 
Patent Toy Co. has been incorporated by R. 
S. Gabbey, J. A. Stone and others with $30,- 
000 capital stock, to manufacture mechanical 
toys. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The 
Corp., washing machines, has been _incor- 
porated with $200,000 capital stock, by J. J. 
and T. R. Finucane and H. P. Sickels. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Simplex Train 
Control Co. has been incorporated with $1,- 
600,000 capital stock, by H. E. Lasher, A. J. 


Niagara 
one 


Washerette 


Ruthven and B. Johnson, to manufacture 
railroad equipment. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A_ $350,000 housing 
station, machine and repair shop will be 
erected on Water and New Dock streets 
by the department of plants and structures, 
municipal building, New York. 

ROSSIE, N.* Y.—The Rossie Electric & 


Mfg. Corp. plans an electric light and power 
plant. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The General Elec 
tric Co., it is reported, will commence work 
shortly on a $1,000,000 plant at New Albany, 
Ind., for the manufacture of incandescent lamps. 


BRIDGEVILLE, PA.,—The Bolt 
Co. plans a warehouse, one story, 160 
feet, to cost $11,000. 

DU BOIS, PA.—The Independent 
Mfg. Co. plans a foundry building. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The plant building of 
Cooper & Kerson, junk dealers, recently was 
damaged by fire. 

NEW KENSINGTON, PA.—The machine 
shop at the plant of the Aluminum Co. of 
America recently was damaged by fire. 

UNIONTOWN, PA.—The plant of the Dud- 
ley Electric Co. recently was damaged by fire. 

PHILADELPHIA—Connery & Co. has 
awarded a contract for alterations to its boiler 
shop and the erection of an addition. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Lasker Iron 
Co. has a permit to erect a building, 
40 feet at a cost of $3000. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bids have been closed 
by Alfred Box, manufacturer of conveying 
equipment on a 2-story factory building, 25 
x 200 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA—A $150,000 car inspection 
shop will be erected at the Bridge street yards, 
Frankford, by the city department of transit. 
Plans call for a 1-story building, 60 x 450 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA—tThe general contract for 
a $100,000 inspection shop for the city transit 
department has been awarded to Frankford L. 
Cost. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Lewis W. Kobler 
Co. is being organized by Lewis Kobler, Frank 
Watkin and M. W. Sloan, Drexel building, 
to manufacture automobile 


Flannery 
50 x 


Sanitary 


Mig. 
25 x 


bodies, etc. 


PHILADELPHIA—Plans have been com- 
pleted by Leroy D. Rothschile, for a 5-story 
industriai plant for Joseph Greenberg. The 
building is to have about 20,000 square feet 
of space per floor. 


PITTSBURGH—The Standard Sanitary Mfg. 


Co. plans a i-story plant addition to cost 
about $50,000. 
READING, PA.—The Arnold Razor Co. 


has acquired the plant of the Koller Spoke 
Works, Mechanicsburg, Pa., and will establish 
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a plant for the manufacture of razors, etc. A. 
B. Harnish, S. M. Simmons and R. J. Golden 
head the company. 

SCRANTON, PA. 
Heater Co. recently was damaged by fire. 


The plant of the Spencer 


SCRANTON, PA.—The plant of the Scran 
ton Electric Steel Co. recently was damaged 
by fire. 

TARENTUM, PA.—The blacksmith shop 
and storeroom at the plant of the West 
Tarentum Fuel Co. recently was damaged 
by fire. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—The Royer Found- 


ry & Machine Co. has been incorporated with 


$60,000 capital stock, by William M. Wil 
liams, Kingston, Pa., and others. 

ALDENE, N. J.—The Burger Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock, by Leopold and John Burger and 
Peter Godek, to manufacture iron and _ steel 


castings, etc. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J.—The Sanford Electric 


Corp. has been incorporated with $100,000 cap 


ital stock, by J. B. Lake, George W. Sturdy 
and L. C. Burdert. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The Aladdin Engine Co. 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
stock, by A. T. Kay, A. R. Kay and D. M. 
Kay. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Cutler Auto Radiator Co 


has been chartered with $100,000 to make auto 
parts by Herman Z. Cutler, Henry Cooperson 
and Verga, all of Camden 

FLORENCE, N. J.—The Florence Pipe 
Foundry & Machine Co. plans a pattern shop, 
100 feet. 


Lawrence M 


one story, 50 x 


GARWOOD, N. J.—A_ $12,000 addition 
will be erected at the plant of the National 
Boiler Co. The structure will be one story, 


34 x 86 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—A 1-story factory, 42 x 62 
feet, be erected by G. N. Bick, for the 
manufacture of chemicals. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The New Jersey Electric 
Lamp & Glass Co., 185 Market street, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Motor Signal & 
Accessory Co., 74 Marshall street, has been 
incorporated with $150,000 capital stock. 

NEWARK, N. J.+White Mfg. Co. has been 
chartered with $50,000 capital by B. F. White, 
Michael Greenbaum, and others, of Newark, to 
manufacture automobile accessories. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Holley Mfg. Co. has 
purchased a factory building and will erect 
a foundry building, 50 x 100 feet, and a 
plating building, 30 x 60 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Rosyth Sales Corp., 
31 Clinton street, machinist and mechanical 
engineer, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $125,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Phonograph Recording 
Co. has been incorporated with $500,000 capital 
stock by Charles P. Gambee, Elmer M. Harri- 
son and George L. McCracken, of Newark, to 
manufacture phonograph records. 


will 


NEWARK, N. J.—The White Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture automobile equipment 


_and parts, by Michael and William L. Green- 
baum, 98 Treacy avenue, and Benjamin F. 
White, 430 Van Houten street, Paterson, N. J. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Rubber Ace Co. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock, by Clarence M. Haight, 
New Market, N. J., and others, to manufacture 
rubber articles. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Plans have been pre- 
pared by Pierce & Skoogmark, 140 Nassau 
street, New York, for a zinc plant for the 
Trenton Zinc & Chemical Co. 


WEST NEW YORK, N. 


The Atlantic 


J.—C. F. Spar- 
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ling Co., Inc., 106 Sixteenth street, has been a i-story factory building, 113 x 178 feet 
incorporated to manufacture motors, etc., with at a cost of $36,000. 
$100,000 capital stock. BALTIMORE—The Phillip-Kell Co., sheet 
BALTIMORE—The S. B. Sexton Stove & metal manufacturer, is having plans prepared 
Mig. Co., 500 West Conway street, plans a for a I-story factory building, 70 x 165 
foundry, 100 x 135 feet. . feet, to cost about $50,000. 
BALTIMORE—The Greenmount Iron & DANVILLE, VA.—The Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Mig. Co. plans some improvements to its  pottle openers, has been organized by J. A. 
foundry. Johnson, W. A. McCanlass and N. S. Hazel- 
BALTIMORE—The Phelps Can Co. plans wood. 
es 








Central States Activity 











=— 
BARABOO, WIS.—The Baraboo Mig. Co., a tion of the Twenty-second street viaduct over 
new corporation which will manufacture iceless the Soo Line tracks, to consist of a 668-foot 
refrigerating devices for homes and factories, reinforced concrete slab and girder span, 36 
expects to® complete work soon in remodel feet wide, with 24-foot slabs. The cost is esti 
ing the old Ruhland brew ry into a machine mated at $200,000. Bids close March 26 
sho} Most of the equipment has been ordered MILWAUKEE—A 1l-story addition, 50 x 150 
George Isenburg is president feet, will be made to the main machine shop of 
MANITOWOC, WIS Bids are being asked the new plant of the Nash Motors Co., of 
by Arthur H. Zander, city clerk, for construc Kenosha, Wis., at Clement and Oklahoma ave 
nues in Milwaukee 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—Articles of 


Gre at Northe rn Issues 


Machine Tool List 


| hod plepaine have been issued by 

the Great Northern’ railway, 
through F. A. Bushnell, purchasing 
agent, St. Paul, for a list of 11 ma- 
chines, including machine shop and 
foundry equipment. Prices must be 
quoted f.o.b. factory. Equipment 
asked for includes: 

One 16 x 24-inch heavy duty 4-side 
timber sizer, including full set of cutter 
heads with knives and fastenings for 
same. 

One 6 x high speed matcher 
and planer of modern design with ordi- 
nary equipment, having automatic feeding 
table to handle all lengths and widths. 

One 48-inch double end punch and 
shear to shear 1 x 7 inches, and punch 
1%-inch holes in l-inch plate, arranged 
for motor drive and including motor, 
etc. Motor should be of squirrel cage 
induction type, incliding starting com- 
pensator with no voltage release and 
overload relays. It should be 3-phase, 
60 cycle, 440 

One Cincinnati 
42-inch belt-driven 
head upright drill 
geared. 

One Newton or similar belt-driven jour: 
nal box boring machine double spindle, 
to bore car brasses up to and includ- 
ing 6 x 12 inches, with countershafts. 

One No. 61 Whiting or similar mold- 
ing machine. 


15-inch 


volts. 

Bickford or 
heavy duty 
press, friction 


similar 
sliding 
back 


Two Aurora or similar 24-inch belt 
driven, sliding head drill, with back 
gear, geared feed and automatic stop. 

Two No. 2 Bridgeport or similar, 
belt driven floor dry grinder with ball 
bearings and countershgft, including two 
2 «x 16-inch emery wheels and two 
steel hinged wheel guards. 

One type V Combs or similar gyra- 
tory foundry riddle, 110 =6vvolts, 60 
cycles. 











Se ee 


mecorporation have been filed by the Commercial 
The capital stock is $25,000 and 
manufacture machinery, devices 


Appliance Co 
the objects to 
and appliances. The chief incorporatords Lee M 


Turner, formerly president of the Turner Mig 


Co., manufacturer 

CARO, 
ganized 
and 


of gas engines, tractors, etc 
MICH.—A company is being or- 
by W. O. Berry, A. C. Wilson 
others, to manufacture safety steel de 
vices, etc. 

DETROIT—The Semet-Solvay Co. 
new power house and sizing 

DETROIT—The James 
Bellevue 
building, 


here 


plans a 
plant. 

1741 
office 


Co., 
and 


Machines 
avenue, plans a factory 


story, 90 x 160 


DETROIT—The Viking Motors Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock, 


one feet. 


by Robert L. Bailey, Fred H. Aldrich and 
John W. Swartz, 2204 West Grand boulevard, 
to manufacture motors, etc. 

ESCANABA, MICH.—The plant of the 
Delta Chemical Co. recently was damaged by 
an explosion. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Grand 
Rapids Malleable Tron Co. plans a plant build 
ing, one story, 35 x 66 feet, to cost about 
$30,000. 

AURORA, ILL.—The Western Wheeled 
Scraper Works has had plans drawn for an 
office building, three stories, 60 = 150 feet, 
to cost about $100,000. 


BELVIDERE, ILL.—Eli Worden has let a 
contract for a l-story machine shop, 40 x 128 
feet to cost about $8000. 

CHICAGO—The Ideal Roller Co., printers’ 
supplies, 215 West Superior srteet, has leased 


a plant building now under construction. 

CHICAGO—The Alaskan Steel Co., 28 
East Jackson street, has been incorporated 
with $3000 capital stock, by O. G. Roberts, 
A. Mears, N. A. Mears and others. 


CHICAGO—The Support Die & Stamping 
Co. has been organized by James H. Carney, 
W. F. Waugh, 530 North La Salle street, and 
others. 

CHICAGO—The Chicago Art Bronze Works, 
38 South Dearborn street, has been incorporat- 
ed with $25,000 capital stock, by G. A. Smith, 
E. P. Page. C. B. O'Neil and others. 

CHICAGO—Whitney & Ford, 4235 


(Concluded on Page 798) 


Cot- 


a ee 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
ee aceccccecccce $13.00 to 15.00 
Chicago eveccee 306000 13.99 
Soe ‘Pennsylvania. Lb aaewnee 13.00 to 14.00 
EE We ves bod6e6 ec cece 14.00 to 14.50 
PT <Sdecceeeecesceces 13.00 to 13.50 

Pe Ceseseececcese 13.00 to 14.00 
New York (dealers).......-. 9.50 to 10.00 
EES gece cccescnss 15.00 to 16.00 
ST chan dec escecdgecaes 14.00 to 15.00 
EET Said a dhncscccnctioves 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) .........+-- 7.50 to 8.00 
Dl Bh vaccebenessagusee 10.00 to 10.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
IEE, ceccuvccceces cose $10.00 to 11.00 
tern Pennsylvania......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Chowetemd cc ccccccccceccocces 7.00 to 8.00 
PEED * ce ccccccccccecccecess 7.00 to 8.00 
DEE icceacccvoscqwesee 6.50 to 7.00 
i? GEE  -cénesdctasnaasess 6.00 to 6.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
$15.00 to 15.50 
—- ED idvetinedsedes 12.00 to 13.00 
ET  cenoccosteccasdeeeve 11.00 to 12.00 
owes stds cevis seuese 14.00 to 14.50 
Birmingham .........+++++++ 14.00 to 16.00 
eee 14.00 to 15.00 


STOVE PLATE 


i Derek cs wo gnecces eae ae 4a 
ee ss o> 00 06 co seco es 17.50 to 18.00 


“Pennsylvania......... 15.50 to 16.00 
——. * ewe " 9b66 60486 0b 0R8 15.00 to 16.00 
DLs kcateaigbocecees 19.00 to aos 

SS a 18.00 to 19. 
Somien Seces wileuss oes Geseeere 17.00 to 18.00 
ME WEE co caccdeccocccogees 14.00 to 14.50 
PC” ccs choedepvaevece 15.50 to 16.00 
ee errr 14.50 to 15.50 
Boston (consumers) ........- 14.00 to 14.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Pitts., billet and bloom crops. .$22.00 to 23.00 
Cincinnati 23.00 to 24.00 
ep ndoeneteoe sad oe 19.00 to 20.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 21.00 to 22.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
$12.50 to 13.00 


= pe tte ale ea 12.50 to 13.00 
Pittsburgh . 11.00 to 12.00 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS & SPRINGS 


Pittsburgh ........----+eees- “—- to oo 
. 14.50 to 15. 

ag ah Sitdehah ss seeviee® 14.00 to 14.50 

Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 18.00 to 20.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


Pittsburgh .....cccsccesesees $12.00 to 13.00 
Chicago . 10.50 to 11.00 
DEED ncosocccascveceesenss 10.00 to 11.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
. .813.00 to 13.50 
gy a 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania.......-- 


13.00 to 14.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 


UME. ccc capeccceceaccoeses $9.50 to 10.50 
PT Ta ee cédasudocoeden'’s = 00 to 9.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEE 
CRUEED ccccccvcctecteccccers 51400 to 14. 50 
ES. ano cled s Cea ds caness 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
= gy ewe bientt — 
ttsburgh, O. Loccccssceces to 17. 
Pittsburgh, No. 2.........«++ 15.00 to 16.00 
Chicago, No. 1 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, No. 2......-.-+++++ 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 18.00 to 19.00 
Cleveland, No. 1.......--+05. 15.00 to 16.00 
St. Louis, EE dine kes eees 12.50 to 13.00 
i BE Bovis<ceccdes 12.00 to 12.50 
DED. < cccoceecen séoceoosecs 17.00 to 18.00 
Cincinnati No. 1............ 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham, No. 1.......... 16.00 to 17.00 
New York, No. 1 a a 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (dealers) eee hawten 6 13.00 to 13.50 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Eastern Pennsylvania......... $14.50 to 15.50 
DEED aca cbecbedccccoccccee 12.00 to 13.00 
New York (dealers)......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Boston (dealers) .......--+- 9.00 to 9.50 
YARD WwRoven?. 
TORRE .ccccceccccescoccccce’s .50 to 12.00 


toa 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. + 00 to 17.00 


CITY WROUGHT 


New York, long........++++: $13.00 to 14.00 
BUSHELING 
SN, BeOs Basccccccvccecd $13.00 to 13.50 
OM, Be cc acc once cee came Op E300 
DU ME Betbecccececess 10.00 to 11.00 
Ce, MEM. Beso ccccegeece 7.00 to 8.00 
RS Mn. cceced 13.00 to 13.50 
EES ss concene 10.50 to 11.50 
Cincinnati, No. RE 11.00 to 12.00 


stern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 13.50 to 14.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 


Pittsburgh .-.$ 9.00 to 10.00 
Sy cchtepamiascieovnseees 6.75 to 7.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 10.50 to 11.50 
tn teddbatentisen gs beee 9.00 to 9.25 
DY sith terwibdboabeceeee 9.50 to 10.50 
New York (dealers)......... 7.00 to 7.50 

oe bie En ee 5.00 to 5.50 
DT wrhenétidgess occnsdee 5.00 
nn er 6.50 to 7.50 
CE SS eae 8.00 to 8.50 
OO ge ae a ee 8.00 to 8.25 
Boston (dealers) ..........- 5.50 to 6.00 

CAST IRON BORINGS 

Pittsburgh . .$11.00 to 12.00 
Chicago «+ 8.75to 9.25 
Eastern Pennsyivania. . .+s++ 12.00 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.). 10.00 to 11.00 
tT cite tend senbeeubeoe 12.00 to 13.00 
 » | a RRR. 8.50 to 9.00 
Deh tninvene Gee40ana 7.50 
hs reid Cetin gs dae soho 9.v0 to 10.00 
New York (dealers’ price).... 6.50 to 8.00 
RE. Snidep der ce sbenae 9.50 to 10.00 
ES “aibat ceanseneen 8.00 to 8.50 
EE a TNE 12.00 to 12.50 
Boston (dealers) ........... 5.50 to 6.00 
Boston (Chemical) ........ 6.50 to 7.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


(For blast furnace use) 
Eastern Pennsylvania. ........$10.00 to 11.00 


Boston (dealers) . 4.50to 5.00 
DT “esllinecebaadea chant 10.00 to 12.00 
IRON AXLES 
DET <tedienecsctean deed $36.00 to 37.00 
New York (dealers).......... 3 31.00 to 32.00 
ire as oo uiciew ones 32.00 to 32.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 30.00 to 31.00 
tT ai aale Citas canvbie ves 39.00 
EL sé gactétdsccocnesocst 28.00 to 29.00 
waco peed ceeecn 28.00 to 28.50 
Es ina a's. 0 decane 26.00 
Cincinnati .................. 33.00 to 34.00 
. speteseds onesies 30.00 to 31.00 
IRON RAILS 
Chicago . .$19.50 to 20.00 
| eae 17.00 to 18.00 
i : ~occnu sual weeek’s 2% 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo eS Se Se 21.00 to 22.00 
EE CA ntientad ob neinews 19.00 to 19.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
SE dado vuddunseseseeanee $10.00 to 10.50 
ESS re 9.00 to 10.00 
Detroit eseeercegecccosceccoes 10.50 to 11.25 
BR, BME nese cccccccevccees 10.00 to 10.50 
PD Cisccdecsuceds Nees 10.50 to 11.00 
GRATE BARS 
Chica . . $13.50 to 14.00 
nT -éduneka se eeves noes 19.00 to 20.00 
EY eaen ss wae beck avende 14.00 to 15.00 
itn ania e's o dodanie 12.50 to 13.50 
New York (dealers)......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania......... 16.00 to 17.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Cleveland, large ............. $9.00 to 10.00 
Chicago, small . 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleveland, small ............. 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston (dealers) ............ 7.00 to 7.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Chicago .. $13. 00 to 13.50 

tern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 15.00 to 16.00 
 Aduwetvevadhache cases 7.00 to 7.50 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
S.2 NaC thos bodhawe 00004 $19.00 to 19.50 
NON ch x cmidibiin tne soe 17.00 to 17.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
EE ie eT $19.00 to 19.50 
Tn -SeJv%beccbatece 16.00 to 16.50 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


DED ccacdubeseneesaces $12.00 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania......... 13.00 to 14.00 
Pt ED <cccesceses 6.50 to 7.00 
LE Gbs¢00e cecteontedos 7.00 to 7.50 
tt isintdeeienndd 60060 10.00 to 10.50 
ET an i idcactntin’ ohated 13.50 to 14.00 
ES ei a eA 12.50 to 13.50 
Chicago .... . «+++ 10.50 to 11.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
DE dc scccmenwoeoesseke $22.00 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 25.00 to 26.00 
DT” S660 ccecebséccecees 25.00 to 26.00 
DE cents sinceubsaniacud 18.00 to 18.50 
DE? atohsesedeies si teeage 20.00 to 21.00 
Chicago . .. + 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers). . 16.50 to 17.00 
DD nikon heawedbetee 19.00 to 20.00 
maetem CGentere) ...ccccccces 17.50 to 18.00 
DE: SpuedivcnNeensahanheoe s 20.00 
SHAFTING 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ $25.00 to 26.00 
Dn thi chines sockoeu 18.00 to 18.50 
New York (dealers)......... 16.50 to 17.00 
DE shetdudesdéeccceseesas 24.00 to 24.50 
Boston (dealers) .........++. 17.00 to 18.00 


Iron Foundry Scrap 

CAR WHEELS 
Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 
Chicago, iron 


.$20.00 to 21.00 
16.00 to 17.00 
17.00 to 17.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania, iron... 22.00 to 22.50 
Sn. SE cecsobeoseceos 35.00 to 36.50 
Tn Cn ctadececevce 16.50 to 17.00 
RE TTT 18.50 to 19.50 
Birmingham, iron ........... 20.00 to 21.00 
Birmingham, tram car........ 20.00 to 21.00 
Boston (consumers) . 23.00 to 24.00 
tt! <dddbawest6svesese 19.00 to 20.00 
New York, iron.............. 20.00 to 21.00 
DL ‘tsdedvekteceshean ease 25.75 to 26.75 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pittsburgh, cupola wee es «+ + $21.00 to 22.00 
, GUE sncccccccctese 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 20.00 to 21.00 


Cleveland, cupola ........... 21.00 to 22.00 
New York cupola (dealers)... 15.50 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1, machinery, 
cupola (net) eee 19.00 to 20.00 
EE er 18.00 
Birmingham, cupola ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
a Ce ves. ceens 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, agricultural. . . 16.00 to 16.50 
RR re 18.50 to 19.50 
Boston (consumers) ...... . 22.50 to 23.50 
tl: tas eablinaieianes eaoe 21.00 to 22.00 
HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers).......... $15.50 to 16.50 
Dt <seukddgeehtceateesoee 19.00 to 20.00 
Pittsburgh . 13.00 to 16.00 
CROWN ccsccecceccccenccce 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (consumers) ......... 18.00 to 19.00 
MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ......... $15.00 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural....... 13.00 to 14.00 
Chicago, railroad .. kee bea ss to 17.00 
Chicago, agricultural ... 6.50 to 17.00 
stern Pennsylvania, railroad ”. 00 to 18.00 
Cleveland, railroad .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ....... 14.00 to 15.00 
St. Louis, railroad........... 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis, agricultural...... 12.50 to 13.00 
Cincinnati, railroad .......... 15.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural ...... 15.00 to 16.50 
Roston, railroad ...........+ 15.00 to 16.00 
tric diabhb ds ee ¥thone 14.50 to 15.00 
eee seee eee whee 11.00 to 12.00 
Miscellaneous Scrap 
REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 
Pittsburgh district .......... $16.00 to 17.00 
Chicago .. . ee aeeee 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsy Avania ........ 18.00 to 20.00 
SEE waves cibecdesesocede 17.00 to 18.00 
Dn. wesedvaeestorevese 14.00 to 14.50 
POD.“ scogdvsotseeoes 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (dealers) ...........+ 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers).......... 15.00 to 16.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Sesacctesceceseccoees $12.00 to 12.50 


St. Louis 10.50 to 11.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 


ee arr ree $14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania......... 16.00 to 17.00 
DO ceo icesccscescccces 17.00 to 18.00 
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THE JAMES S. MILLER Co. 


McCORMICK BUILDING CHICAGO 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


FERRO SILICON FERRO CHROME 
FLUOR SPAR SPIEGELEISEN BABBITT 
FERRO MANGANESE 


THE PURCHASING AGENT OF 
LOW PHOSPHORUS AND FOUNDRY SCRAP 


_ SHOULD INVESTIGATE 
MILLCO SERVICE—RESULTS COUNT 
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(Concluded from Page 795) 
tage Grove avenue, plans a warehouse and 
machine shop, 30 x 300 feet, to cost about 
$75,000. 

CHICAGO—The Remzel-Lenz Electric Mig. 
Co., 1751 North Western avenue, plans a fac- 
tory building addition, two stories, 45 x 60 
feet, to cost about $50,000. 

CHICAGO—A. J. Kallesheuer, 3608 Ful- 


In the 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Estill Springs Sand 
& Gravel Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock, by Ella P. Kaiser, A. Kaiser 
and Jacob H. Black. 

NEWPORT, KY.—The Newport Novelty & 
Specialty Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital stock, by George Mosher, Hira 
Tibbatts and Alfred Hornung. 

PRESTONBURG, KY.—The Bailey-Fergu- 
son Coal Co. plans to develop 1500 acres of 
coal land, and it is reported in the market 
for equipment. 

COPPER HILL, TENN.—The plant of the 
Tennessee Copper Co. recently was damaged by 
an explosion. 

GRAYSVILLE, TENN.—W. H. Fox plans 
to establish a line plant here and is _ report- 
ed in the market for equipment. 

Columbia, S. C.—The Tozer Engine Works 


58 
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lerton avenue, is paving plans drawn for 
garage and machine shop building, two 
stories, 30 x 40 feet, to cost about $20,000. 
CHICAGO—The La Salle Tank Car Cuorp., 
West Washington street, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of 490 sRaies 
of no par value, by F. W. McGovern, Ed- 
ward F. Brunbaker, Robert O. Farrell and 
others. 


South 


plans to double its output and will enlarge its 





plant later. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Cole Tractor 
Co. has been organized with $125,000 capital 
stock, by E. A. Cole and others. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—S. A. Ryan & Co., 
303 East Trade street, has been incorporated 
with $200,000 capital stock, by S. A. and 
. G. Ryan, and W. J. Grant, to manufac‘ure 
motor tractors and parts. 


Business in Canada 


CALGARY, ALTA.—Plans are being pre 
pared for a power plant for the provincial 
government, to cost $150,000. 

BEAMSVILLE, ONT.—The Monarch Indus 


tries, Ltd., have been incorporated to manufac- 
ture registers, carburetors, motors, spray pumps, 
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etc., with $300,000 -capital stock, by Arthur E. 
Field-Marshall, Charles T. Connor, James A. 
Hewitt, and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—tThe Electric Phonograp} 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated 
to manufacture phonographs, etc., with $250,000 
capital stock, by Edward A. Richardson, Hugh 
Brown, Harold H. Gordon and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Splitdorf Electric 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufac 
ture coils, magnetos, spark plugs, etc., with 
$15,000 capital stock, by Cleland K. Nelson 
Walter B. Kingsmill, Stanley S. Mills and 
others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Master Spark Plug 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufac 
ture spark plugs, automobile accessories, et« 
with $125,000 capital stock, by Stanley M 
Clapp, Thomas A. Henderson, Percy J. Lyn: 
and others. ‘ 


WINDSOR, ONT.—The Canadian Toledo 


Secale Co., Ltd., has been incorporated t 
manufacture and deal in scales, weighing ma 
chines, etc., with $350,000 capital stock, by 
Joseph M. Bullen, Harold L. Steele, Normat 
De Robertson and others 


WINDSOR, ONT.—The Motor Products 
Corp., a corporation created under the state 
laws of New York, has been granted a license 
to manufacture and deal in iron, steel, copper 
and such articles as these commodities are used, 
with $750,000 capital stock, and has appointed 
Albert J. Gordon as its local representative 

MONTREAL, QUE.—I. Cohen & Sons, 3 
Prince street, has awarded a contract in con 
nection with an addition to its foundry 

CAMPBELLTON, N. B.—The rotary mill 
at the plant of the Maritime Lumber Co.'s 
plant recently was damaged by fire. 





fices have been established 

at 419 Bangor build- 
ing, 942 Prospect avenue, by 
the Stewart Mig. Corp., Chicago, 
manufacturer of die-molded cast- 
ings and bronze-back bearings. 
E. P. Grismer is in charge of 
the office. 


Prices ave Cleveland of- 


* * * 


New York offices of the Eastern 
Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa. have been 
moved from 60 Broadway to 50 
East Forty-second street, New York. 

> * * 

The Skinner Chuck Co. New 
Britain, Conn., has established an 
office and salesroom at 552 West 
Washington street, Chicago. 

+ . * 

Removal of its offices from 1261 
Broadway to 347 Madison avenue, 
New York, has been effected by 
the Empire State Engine Corp. 

+ > + 

Discontinuance of its Chicago 
branch office and the appoint- 
ment of the Federal Machinery 
Sales Co., 12 North Jefferson 
street, Ohicago, as its sales agent 
in that district for disk grinding 





and polishing machines, has been 
announced .by the Gardner Ma- 
chine Co., Beloit, Wis. 

. * * 

The corporate name of the 
Schwinn Foundry & Machine Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, recently was 
changed to the Dubuque Foundry 
Corp. 

* os > 

Organization and opening of 
engineering and designing offices 
at' 1 Union Square, New Yiork, 
has been announced by the Smith 
Engineering Co. 

* * * 

W. R. Miller Co., formerly of the 
House building, Pitsburgh, has 
moved into its new office building 
at Boggs and Jasper streets, Mt. 
Washington, Pittsburgh. 


> . * 

The Industrial Works, Chicago, 
will move its New York offices on 
May 1, from room 1477 to 1882 
Hudson Terminal building, 50 
Church street. 

- * * 

The Worcester Stamped Metal 

Co., Worcester, Mass., tas 


Business Changes Announced Recently by the Trade 


opened a branch office at room 
308 Bailey building, Philadelphia, 
in charge of H. L. Hess. 


* . * 


A new office has been opened at 
504 Swetland building, Cleveland, 
by the National Pressed Steel Co., 
Massillon, O. The office is in 
charge of H. T. Vogelsberg, dist- 
rict representative. 

> . . 


District offices have been opened 
at 804 Swetland building, Cleveland, 
by the Southwark Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia. This of- 
fice is in charge of Stewart Bolling, 
district representative. 

* * * 

Removal of the American offices 
of Sota & Aznar, Spanish iron ore 
producers, which was located in the 
Commercial Trust building, Phila- 
delphia, has. been effected. Phe 
offices are now located at room 
1408, 60 Broadway, New York 
These quarters will be but occupied 
temporarily as after May 1, the 
company’s American branch will be 
located in the new Cunard building, 
25 Broadway, New York. 
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CLOSING STOCKS 


The Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph is one of the 
leading newspapers in the 
world’s greatest iron and 
steel center. It has a cir- 
culation in excess of 100,000 
and aims to present the 
most authoritative news 
effecting the chief industry 
of its territory. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


— au 


urther idle rolling ‘| an stoei-making 
capacity has been put in operation by in- 
dependent producers during the past 
week in Chicago Pittsburgh, the Mahon- 
img valley end eastern territory. At the 
~ame time the Steel Corperation planw 
have run on their accustomed high stale. 
Mil; output all around accerdingly ig bet- 
ter than it has been for some weeks. The 
Mahoning valley, a typical producing dts 
trict, shows 60 per cent activities this 
week Most of thie gain still ig attribut- 
able to the baeking up of some tonnages 
during recent cessations, plus a modest 
“amount og new business. Some releases 
by automobile builders have helped the 
sheet milis 
Because of the general importance that 
ix attached to the wage policies of the 
Steel Corporation under present conditions, 
the 10 per cent out in t&Be hot mill «m- 
Ployes of the American Sheet & Tin Pilate 
‘o., effective February 1, has caused much 
comment. This reduction follows « simi- 
lar one of 19% per cent posted January 1 
ey the union independent mills under their 
bi-monthly scale agreement with the 
Amaigamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Plate Workers 
Sharp curtailment of pig iron produc- 


tion stil) is in progress as shown by th« 
two additional stacks adde@ to the idle Me 
in January. 


—_— 


Comparative Failures 
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400 Newspapers Regularly Quote 





CLEVELAND 


The international reputation and the World-wide 
circulation of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is the 
result of year after year of unfailing Editorial 


accuracy and reliability. 


PROOF- 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 





“The Most Widely Quoted Trade Paper In The World” 





























































































No. 





Git range eens ss 


Iron bars, 


Shapes, Cleveland 
Shapes, Philadelphia 


Plates, Cincinnati 
Plates, 
Plates, 5.00c 
10 blue anl. sheets, N. Y. 4.78c to 4. _ 
No. 4.4 
. 10 blue anil. 
. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve. 
. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston 


Ores, Per Ton, Lower 


Lake Ports 
, 55 per cent iron. .$7.45 


per cent iron. 7.20 
Old range nonbessemer, $1% per cent a. 
Mu bse ngeouts paeiareciese-tose on 


~~ —— $1% 
Port H ron Ore, f.0.b. Port H 


i PEER esccceccccescoce ++ -$5.80 
-~ bed Ceamepasian, 63 per cent...... 6.70 
Se 6.70 
-y- fr- y <4 phos, 6 per cent........ 9.50 
a GP Ge Eile de ceccedtsces ce cccce 7. 
> mca Ore 


Brazilian, 48 to 50 per cent c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports, 30 to 35 cents per unit, i 

Indian 48 to 50 per cent c.i.f. 
ports, 30 to 35 cents per unit, 
FLUOR SPAR 
Washed gravel Kentucky and 

Illinois mines, per ton..... 


nominal. 
Atlantic 
nominal. 


$20.00 to 22.50 


Warehouse Prices 


Steel bars, Boston .......... 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Cleveland 
Steel bars 
Steel bars, 


is tiers woe «8 


Tdneecece 
iia ts+aee 


Pe SE. cwsecece 


SG ca¥ececse 
SNE. wcccececs 


0 


eee ee eeeee 


Buffalo 


Shapes, Cincinnati .......... 
pes, San Francisco...... 
Seattle 


ee ee eee eeeee 


Plates, New York........... 
Plates, Cleveland 


Philadelphia sesecteces 


San Francisco... ... 
Dn. cncahecsenes 
10 blue anl. sheets, Phila. 
sheets, Chi. 


blue anl. sheets, Byf. 


. 10 blue anl. sheets, Det. 

. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L. 
. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cin. 
. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. P. 
. 10 blue anl. sh’ts, San Fr. 
. 10 blue anl., 
. 28 black sheets, Chicago 
. 28 bik. 
. 28 bik. sheets, Phila.... 
. 28 bik. sheets, Cleveland 
. 28 bik. sheets, Boston.. 
. 28 bik. sheets, foatenatl 
. 28 bik. sheets, Detroit. . 


. 28 bik. sheets, St. 


Seattle. ... 


sheets, New York 


28 bik. sheets, Buffalo.. 
28 blk. shts., San Fran. 


. 28 black sheets, Seattle 
. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago 
. 28 galv. sheets, N. Y.. 

. 28 galv. sheets, Phila.. 

. 28 galv. sheets, 
. 28 ale. sheets, Cleveland 
. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati 
. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit. . 


Boston 


Philadelphia... . . 
Steel bars, New York....... 
Steel bars, St. 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........ 
Steel bars, St. 
Steel bars, Buffalo........... 
Steel bars, San Francisco... 
Steel 
Be TE, MOONEE fc ccccc ccs 
Iron bars, 
Iron bars, 
Iron bars, Detroit........... 
Iron bars, St. 
Iron bars, Cincinnati........ 
Philadelphia... ... 
Iron bars, New York....... 
hapes, Chicago ............ 


3.63c 


3.48¢ 
3.30¢ to 3.34¢ 
3.43¢ 
3.20¢ to 3.45¢ 
3.58c to 3.63¢ 


3.575¢ 


3.20c to 3.45c¢ 
3.58c to 3.63c 
3.58¢ 


3.53¢ 


. 3.60¢ to 3.73c 
3.675¢ 


3.86c 


3.68c to 3.73¢ 
3.40c to 3.44¢ 


- 3.30¢ to 3.55c 


3.60¢ 


3.88¢ to 3.93¢ 
3.60c to 3.64c 
3.50c to 3.75¢ 


3.60¢ 
5.40c 


4. G8 
4.00c 


5.05¢ to 5.20 


- 6.50¢ to 
7 


4.70c 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 


No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo. 7.10¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis 7.20¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, San Fran. 8.75¢ 
No. 28 galvanized, Seattle 8.15¢ 
Bands, New York........... 4.28¢ to 4.33¢ 
Bands, Boston Jed@e c 4.33¢ 
Bands, Detroit ............. 4.13¢ 
Bands, Buffalo ............ 5.30¢ 
Bands, San Francisco 5.45¢ 
i " PAP 4.95¢ 
REED 0000 ce renese e 4.20¢ 
ee OT re 5.00c 
Hoops, New York ......... aoe 

i .13¢ 





Freight Rates 


Oo 
St. Louis 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
troit 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis, St. 


New Yor 

Philadelphia 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


New Orleans 
Birmingham 





eee eee eee eee ee eee 


FINISHED MATERIAL 
Piers. carloads, per 100 Ibs., 
$0 


oP eee eee eee ee ee eee | 


POPP eee eee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 
eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
Te P eee Tee eee eee eee eee 

CORR eee eee 


Oe eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Pacific coast (all rail).......... 
Pacific coast (tin plate)......... 








PIG IRON 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 

ts oon os oon nead GGhind $1.96 
Dt TE Te casonens kaqcessanes 6.72 
tt ip tetines amhane copent oes 7.28 
SS che at's feo 0 6% See 6.32 
PED Gu BBSEU SN eee s dacdcce 1.96 
ST Neds het Sebdssceccccceces 5.32 
EE nen tad Clie as cbecso ave oe 6.44 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............ 7.60 

Buffalo to: 
rags Tt Mi Rate taGednsce send $2.52 
New England (rail).............. 5.46 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)... 5.46 

Virginia furnaces to: 
TE) + odie ebadsee boos >< 5.7 
DP EL «cc cwedbtusescanece oe 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark. 6.16 

Birmingham, Ala., to: 
Dn 22t6.66cnetebeneen ovens $10.665 
Boston (rail and water)........ 7.65 
DE cocaveddie dbd<ess éoe 4.50 
PS di stichetinesé¢ed enon 6.66 
ED hie a. Kins cnbenea su 6.66 
I a oe ean 4.12 
Minneapolis, St. Paul......... 9.73 
PE eG Mee ccécedénccees 10.26 
RE 8.665 
SY chedsdhencce debe se 7.60 
DT . DdeKscesbbue coos 4.25 
St. Louis ‘ 








Cold rolled shafting, Buffalo. 
Cold rolled shafting, N. Y 
Cold rolled shafting, Boston. 


5.25¢ 


. 5.50c to 5.65¢ 
5.25¢ 


Cold rolled shaft’g, San Fr. 6.75¢ 
Cold rolled shafting, Seattle 6.75¢ 
Cold rolled flats, squares and 
hexagons, New York...... 6.00c to 6.15¢ 
Cold rolled rounds, Detroit. . 5.00c 
Steel Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in 
carloa 
STANDARD WEIGHT 
Butt Weld 


Black Galvanized 


%, % and }-inch....... 50% 


24 


March 


17, 1921 








nageceedneenaese 54% 40 
SS OS PI Missccsccc cin 7% 44 
Weld 
Pc inecaeveccase 50% 38 
sae OEMs ccccosasene 53% 41 
7 er ee 66 ssees eouns 50% 37 
53 Be VEGRER. ccccccccces * 
PUD. cncsatianatccencs 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Butt Weld 
1 to 3-inch...... Lee We 5% 42 
DOE . dbdensdveswetoses 48% 4 
2% to 6-inch........++.. $1 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld . 
A and }-inch...... 46% 29 
 dhescins aan de snn 51% 39 
Se. GD SURES bose cccce 55% 43 
DD UP ees Cee cadoceans 56% 44 
Lap Weld 
Dh <tetcadetheendne 48% 37 
2% to 4-inch............ 51% 40 
4% to 6-inch............ 50% 39 
F OD Bei sock vocacess 46% 33 
> 2 Si eonkessecese 41% 238 
DOUBLE Bxene. STRONG PLAIN 
Butt Weld 
PE” cminbon os phannees 42% 32 
SE Op 296-EaGh....ccccccce 45% 35 
DT WP Ss co cveeneces 47% 37 
Lap Weld 
DEED ateucecedecegsecs 0% 3i 
2% to 4-inch......cccees 42% 33 
4% to G-inch.....ccccees 41% 32 
Up Das bet cdcvcoces 36% 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts 


to jobbers in 


carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


31% 
+11 
6 

13% 


Butt Weld 
Black ee 

SE:  dvettneskbe as +. 
PN tw¢ esas 6¢6Gcets + 5% : 
%-inch 15% 
Dn. nsdvcdeneenede 24% 
% to 1%-inch........ 29% 

a bate 
1% and ae: ae +.. 
2 and 2%-inch........ * 33% 
BGG cs cdccdutess 27% 
P i Es oh an eseaas 244% 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


Butt Weld 
SS rae: ee 
SE abs ceseubedses +13% + 
i olive cdes cheaters 13% + 
DEED cube ccbénetdecs 23% 
% to 1%-inch......... 29% 

Lap Weld 
1% to 1%-inch.... Tee +. 
2 and 2%-inch......... 26% 
nit ne seeds 28% 
4% to 6-inch......... 27% 
i > "orp 19% 
Oe is ccebs écane 14% 


+Price on application. 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
ENDS 


Butt Weld 
SE | Sivivles Socveces +37 +49 
% -inch +17% +-29%4 
DT 0 Ghecsvenkets +33% +45% 
ME cchide cgebaed +17% +29% 
ERE Ra +16% +28% 

Lap Weld 
2 and 2%-inch........ Y% +14%4 
RE a 2% + 6% 
4% to 6-inch.......... 1% + 7% 
Dt ‘heidesdicaceass + 3% so¢0 

Boiler Tubes 

STEEL 
lo’ @&  ~ + eee ea 19% 
PE ES ee 24 
OEE SS Oe eae 30% 
OS De. See er = 40% 

IRON 
PE a « ana catindedniiie ds ochcetned +10 
Ee Tea Mes ies 8 4 cnhvedce cadena be List 

PENCE: olan as 6040 abe4 Si-enbbcoest 2 
Pe rn. . ida cbane eelemeds pee 6 
i i nL ainede sdbbns stcdots oes 7 
Be: OP PEED Wess ceesdacqeveccces 12 
































